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Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  visits  Rush 


First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 
dedicated  a new  epilepsy 
monitoring  unit  Jan.  13  at  Rush.  The 
six-room  unit,  located  on  3 Kellogg, 
has  been  named  in  memory  of  Frank 
Morrell,  MD,  who  founded  the  center 
in  1972. 

Morrell  and  Rush  neurosurgeon 
Walter  Whisler,  MD,  PhD,  developed 
a surgery  called  multiple  subpial 
transection,  which  offers  hope  to 
certain  epilepsy  patients  who  cannot 
be  helped  by  traditional  medical  or 
surgical  means.  Patients  who  have 
benefited  Irom  this  surgery  include 
many  children  with  a form  of  epilepsy 
callcil  Landau'KIeffner  syndrome, 
which  affects  the  area  of  the  brain 
responsible  tor  speech  and  language 
comprehension. 

Mrs.  Clinton  toured  the  Rush 
Epilepsy  Center  with  its  director, 
Michael  Smith.  MD,  and  Rush 
President  and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD.  The  Epilepsy  Center  is  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  comprehensive  facilities 
for  diagnosis,  monitoring  and  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy. 

'The  progress  being  made  here  is  a 
tribute  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  / 
physicians,  nurses  and  other  staff' 


members,"  Mrs.  Clinton  said.  "What 
better  way  to  carr\'  on  Dr.  Morrell’s 
legacy  than  to  commit  ourselves  to 
fulfilling  the  vision  of  hope  that  he 
established  here.’’ 

Epilepsy  is  a central  nervous 
system  disorder  characterized  by 
seizures  that  disrupt  a^mmunication 
between  brain  cells.  It  affects  more 
than  2.3  million  Americans.  People 
can  develop  the  disease  at  any  age. 

During  a presentation  In  the 
Brainard  Room  of  the  Searle 


Conference  Center,  Mrs.  Clinton 
listened  intently  to  those  who  suffer 
from  epilepsy  and  to  parents  of 
children  with  the  disorder. 

LeAnn  Brigido  Smith’s  son. 
Zachary,  has  had  seizures  since  he  was 
six  weeks  old.  Confined  to  a wheel- 
chair, Zachary,  now  8,  wears  a helmet 
with  a face  shield  to  prevent  injuries 
during  his  seizures. 

"His  poor  little  body  has  taken 

confmwed  on  page  5 


Rush  plows  through  hlizzard  '99 


The  blizzard  of  1999  and  its 

aftermath  will  be  remembered  by 
most  Chicagoans  for  the  thigh-high 
snow,  hazardous  driving  ctmditions  and 
frustrating  CTA  delays.  Bur  at  Rush,  it 


will  also  be  remembered  lor  the 
exceptional  employees  who  performed 
minor  miracles  and  majors  acts  tif 

kindness, 

From  the  nurses,  lab  workers  and 


unit  clerks  who  worked  two  and  three 
shifts  to  the  administrators  who 
authorized  meals  and  opened  vacant 
patient  rooms  so  employees  could  get 
some  rest,  the  Rush  team  pulled 
together  to  maintain  quality'  care  and 
keep  the  Medical  Center  humming. 

Beginning  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
members  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds 
crew  liid  their  best  to  keep  up  with 
Mother  Nature’s  onslaught.  While  the 
city's  plows  tried  to  clear  the  streets, 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  “Volunteer 
Snow  Detail"  removed  snow  from  the 
Medical  Center’s  sidewalks  and  alleys. 

But,  according  to  John  Hinko, 
manager  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  it 
was  man-made  equipment  that  createxl 
the  most  problems.  Malfunctioning 
plows  did  little  to  help  the  snow 

comi'mieci  on  page  4 
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Getting  it  in  the  bag 

Would  purrmg  crash  in  the 
.^ppR^pnate  bag  help  Rush 
Mve  more  than  a million  dollars? 
Employees  at  Occupational  Safety 
certainly  hope  so — and  so  do  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  A recent  joint 
agreement,  or  memorandum  of 
understanding,  between  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  .American  Hospital 
.Association  encourages  hospitals  to 
reduce  their  medical  waste  by  33 
percent  by  the  year  2005. 

.Ac  Rush,  Occupational  Safety’ 
created  a program  that  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  improperly  disposed 
infectious  medical  waste,  which 
includes  items  containing  blood 
and  body  fluids.  Currently,  the 
Medical  Center  produces  about 
seven  to  eight  pounds  of  potentially 
infectious  medical  waste  per 
occupied  patient  bed.  whereas  the 
national  average  is  about  four 
pounds  per  occupied  bed. 

To  get  the  number  of  pounds 
down  and  the  cost  savings  up. 


Occupational  Safety  is  taking  the 
first  step  in  this  program  by 
ensuring  that  noninfectious  medical 
waste  IS  properly  separated  from 
potentially  infectious  medical 
waste. 

Items  such  as  uncontaminated 
gloves  and  unsoiled  surgical  masks 
are  commonly  tossed  in  bins  lined 
with  red  liners,  which  are  reserved 
for  potentially  infectious  medical 
waste.  "We‘re  looking  at  items  that 
don’t  need  to  go  into  potentially 
infectious  medical  waste 
containers.”  says  industrial 
hygenist,  Phillip  Dugger,  who 
monitors  occupational  safety 
regulations  at  Rush.  "A  lot  of  areas 
are  throwing  things  out  in  the  red 
liners,  because  a regular  trash  can  is 
not  located  nearby." 

The  cost  of  disposing  of 
potentially  infectious  medical  waste 
is  nearly  seven  times  greater  than 
the  cost  for  noninfectious  waste. 
Therefore,  proper  segregation  of 
medical  waste  is  crucial.  “Our  goal 
is  to  get  down  to  the  national 
average  of  infectious  waste 
removal,  which  in  turn  will  save 
the  Medical  Center  $1  million  over 
the  next  10  years — and  that's  a 
conser\'ative  estimate."  says  Bob 
Donovan,  director  of  Occupational 
Safet>'- 

Occupational  Safety  will 
distribute  Information  and  present 
educational  training  sessions  to 
teach  employees  how  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  types  of 
waste  and  how  to  reduce  medical 
waste.  Beginning  Jan.  22.  they  will 
visit  four  areas  of  the  Medical 
Center  per  week  to  assess  waste 
disposal. 

For  more  informational  about 
this  program,  call  Occupational 
Safety  at  2-7233.  ■ 


Drug  strengthens  bones 

Oncologist  Janet  Wolter,  MD,  was 
featured  in  a Dec.  1 1 C/iicago  Sun- 
Tnies  article  about  a new 
osteoporosis  drug.  Raloxifene. 
Raloxifene  reduces  a woman’s  risk 
ot  breast 
cancer  while 
building 
stronger 
bones. 

"Raloxifene 
acts  like 
estrogen  in 
building 
stronger 
bones  in 

women.  Unlike,  estrogen,  it  does 
not  increase  the  risk  of  breast 
cancer.  Rather,  it  appears  to  reduce 
the  cancer  risk  by  blocking 
estrogen  in  the  breast,"  Wolter 
says.  She  believes  that  Raloxifene 
probably  will  prove  about  as 
effective  as  Tamoxifen. 

Eight  is  enough 

Richard  Rawlins,  PhD,  director  of 
the  In-Vitro  Fertilization 
Laboratories,  was  quoted  in  a Dec. 
23  Chicago  Tribune  article  about 
the  octuplets  bom  to  a Houston 
couple  in  December.  Many 
questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  number  of  embryos  conceived 
using  modem  reproductive 
technology.  “The  number  of 
embryos  conceived  using  fertility 
drugs  should  be  controlled, 
ensuring  a better  chance  of 
sur\Mval,"  said  Rawlins.  “The  key  is 
not  to  get  eight  babies  to  merely 


survive,  but  to  control  the  number 
and  quality  of  those  selected 
beforehand." 

Tribune  profiles  operating  room 

Ray  Narbone,  director  of 
Operating  Room  Services,  and  his 
staff  were  profiled  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune ’.s  “6  A.M."  column  on  Dec. 
8.  A reporter  accompanied 
Narbone  and  Operating  Room 
Services  staff  as  they  checked  and 
prepared  28  operating  rooms. 
“Surgeons  and  their  staff  depend 
on  us  to  ensure  that  their  operating 
rooms  are  properly  equipped  and 
prepared,"  Narbone  says.  "We  have 
to  plan  and  be  prepared  for  any  last 
minute  schedule  changes  that 
come  our  way." 

Lung  cancer  doubies  in 
women,  study  shows 

Radiation  oncologi.st  Katherine 
Griem,  MD,  was  featured  in  a Nov. 
19  Chicago  Tribune  article  on  a study 
of  women  and  lung  cancer. 
According  to  the  results,  the 
number  of  women  diagnosed  with 
lung  cancer  had  nearly  doubled  in  a 
19-year  period.  Data  gathered  from 
Illinois  hospitals  from  1970-74 
showed  that  24-2  percent  of  lung 
cancer  patients  were  women.  By 
1993,  however,  that  percentage 
increased  to  40.3.  “We  believe  that 
much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to 
the  increiised  efforts  by  the  tobacco 
industry  to  market  its  products  to 
women,”  Griem  said.  ■ 


Convenient  health  services  for  corporate  employees 


Munching  on  a muffin,  watching 
CNBC  and  reading  the  business 
section,  Bruce  Sinnard  had  ever>-- 
thing  he  needed  to  start  a t^'pical  day 
at  the  office.  Except  the  office. 

.Although  the  fresh  coffee, 
marbled  hallways  and  executive 
board  rooms  make  it  look  and  smell 
like  his  familiar  corporate  confines 
at  International  Paper,  Sinnard  is  at 
the  doctor’s  office. 

Living  up  to  its  name  right  down 
to  the  selection  of  financial 
magazines  and  Loop  location.  Rush 
Corporate  Health  Center  is  making 
the  transition  from  conference  room 
to  clinic  a smooth  one  for  busy 
executives,  as  more  employers  realize 
that  keeping  their  workforce  well  is 
an  investment  in  their  most 
important  resource.  Rush  Corporate 
Health  Center  provides  preventive 
health  services  for  business 
professionals,  whose  employers  often 
offer  routine  checkups  as  a benefit. 

Companies  like  PriceWater- 
house  and  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  are  doing  just  that  by 


A Tcrtinnc  checkup  at  die  Rush  Corporate 
Health  Center  helps  corporate  pr<;/essiona!s 
stay  healthy  . 


making  it  easy  for  professionals  to  fit 
routine  examinations  and  wellness 
consultations  into  their  busy  days. 
And  that’s  putting  a visit  to  Rush 
Corporate  Health  Center  on 
hundreds  of  dayplanners. 

Sinnard’s  complimentary  juice 
and  health  club-like  amenities  might 
suggest  he  has  VIP  status.  But  at 
Rush  Corporate  Health  Center,  the 
red  carpet  stays  roiled  out  for 
everyone,  says  Lisa  Mariano,  RN, 
manager,  business  development  and 
marketing. 

"Our  patients  expect  certain 


things  and  we  make  sure  they  get  it 
every  time  they  come  in,"  she  says. 

Some  of  those  “things,"  like 
courteous  service  and  quality  care, 
are  expectations  of  all  patients 
regardless  of  their  professional  level. 
But  for  corporate  healthcare 
facilities,  making  the  experience  easy 
is  crucial.  Since  most  of  the  services 
are  preventive  and  most  patients  feel 
healthy  when  they  come  in, 
alleviation  of  pain  is  not  the  payoff. 
Although  the  peace  of  mind  that 
comes  from  knowing  you’re  healthy 
or  the  relief  from  catching  something 
early  is  priceless,  most  people  don’t 
realize  this  until  after  the  fact.  To 
make  patients  realize  the  value  of 
routine  checkups,  Mariano  knows 
she  has  to  tailor  the  service  to  their 
crunched  schedules  and  corporate 
style. 

Although  convenient,  the 
Corporate  Health  Center  is  not  just  a 
one-stop  shop  kind  of  setup.  Patients 
receive  a follow-up  letter,  detailing 
their  lab  and  screenings  results,  says 
George  Demos,  MD,  medical  director. 


If  Demos  notices  any  serious  warning 
signs,  he’ll  call  the  patient  and  advise 
a course  of  treatment  and  speciall.st  if 
appropriate. 

A typical  visit  includes  a fitness 
consultation,  medical  tests,  laboratory 
analysis,  stress-management  screening 
and  a personal  wellness  profile 
questionnaire.  During  the  fitness  test, 
an  exercise  physiologist  evaluates 
body  composition,  target  weight, 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  provides 
personal  recommendations  about 
nutrition  and  exercise.  The  patient 
also  takes  vision,  hearing  and  lung 
capacity  tests  and  a resting 
electrocardiogram. 

Depending  on  their  age,  gender 
and  medical  history,  patients  may  also 
receive  chest  X-rays,  mammograms. 
Pap  tests,  AIDs  tests,  prostate-specific 
antigen  tests  or  comprehensive  health 
risk  appraisals. 

“They  are  very  thorough  and 
dependable,”  Sinnard  says.  “That’s 
why  1 got  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
start  coming  down  here  too."  ■ 


Employee-of-the-Quapter  Awards  recognize  excellence 

Just  like  the  characters  in  a movie,  Rush  has  many  superheroes  who  possess  the  inner  strength, 
knowledge  and  ability  to  bring  warmth  to  the  Medical  Center  community  as  they  go  about  their 
work.  Whether  it’s  figuring  out  the  solution  to  a complicated  problem  or  simply  going  out  of  their 
way  to  make  a patient  smile,  these  Rush  employees  do  extraordinary  things  to  save  the  day.  Rush’s 
heroes  were  recognized  for  excellence  at  the  Employee'of-the'Quarter  Luncheon  on  Dec.  2. 


Employee  of  the 
Quarter 

Sharon  Davis 

For  Sharon  Davis,  sensing  what 
patients  and  their  families  need  just 
comes  naturally.  “If  there  is  a family 
member  who  looks  as  if  they  need 
extra  kindness,  Sharon  senses  it  and 
provides  it  as  routinely  as  breathing,” 
says  Maria  Zajac,  RN,  clinical  nurse 
coordinator  for  8 North  Atrium. 

Davis,  a certified  nursing 
assistant,  brings  a lot  of  value  to  the 
medical-surgical  nursing  staff  and  patients  on  8 North.  In  addition  to  her 
natural  ability  to  be  kind  to  those  around  her,  Davis  knows  her  job  inside 
and  out.  Nurses  don’t  have  to  make  an  assignment  sheet  for  Davis — she 
knows  what  to  do.  "She  intuitively  knows  the  pulse  of  the  unit  and  sets 
priorities  to  ensure  patient  needs  are  met  in  an  efficient  and  caring 
manner,”  Zajac  says. 

When  she’s  not  on  the  unit,  Davis  studies  for  her  regi.stered  nursing 
degree  and  gets  involved  in  church  functions. 

Also  noTTiirmted:  Lenore  Ofxisinski;  Lance  Irby;  Lillian  Burgos;  Tina 
Owens;  Ed  Neal;  CImriine  Walton,  CMA;  Cat/i;y  Negrete;  Betty  Coleman; 
Susan  Nelson.  RN;  Um  Husbaitds;  Elizabeth  Jackson;  Julie  Smit,  CRNA, 
MSN;  and  Ruth  Maxey. 


James  T,  h'raukctrhach,  sewirr  vice  Inesi 
deni.  C(frl)oraie  and  I Iosl)ital  Affairs  Jefi , 
U'idi  Sharon  Davis. 


From  left  to  hg/u , .hane.s  T.  Frciiikcuhcjcli , with  the  Security  Services  team . S/kt/\ 
jt>/m.von,  /VttT  Mo.shy  and  Muffheu' F(»ugcrou.s.se.  (Not  shown:  Thomas  Ramirc:  1 


Team  of  the  Quarter 

On  June  23,  1998,  an  automobile  fire  raged  out  of  control  and  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  fire  inside  the  Medical  Center  parking  facility.  Although  40 
vehicles  were  destroyed  and  the  facility  suffered  major  structural  damage, 
no  one  was  seriously  injured  as  a result  of  the  accident. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  superxdsor  Peter  Mosby  and  fellow  security 
officers  Matthew  Fougerousse,  Thomas  Ramirez  and  Sherly  Johnson,  the 
incident  did  not  evolve  into  a full-fledged  disaster.  The  officers  kept  cool 
heads,  helping  to  evacuate  the  area  safely  and  to  alert  area  firefighters. 

“Several  of  the  team  members  exposed  themselves  to  great  personal 
risk  during  the  time  of  this  incident,”  says  Mark  Schilling,  director  of 
security  services. 

Also  nomirtated:  Adult  and  Pediamc  Cridcal  Care  Policy  and  Procedures 
Committee,  which  includes  Ann  D;ugh,  RN;  Isabel  Pescon,  RN;  Donna  Pape, 
RN;  Mary  Brossil,  RN;  Gina  McArf/iur,  RN;  Barb  Coven,  RN;  Jan  Mercil, 
RN;  and  Eileen  Dwyer,  MS,  RN. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 


Robert  Donovan 

Robert  Donovan,  director  of  Occupational 
Wr  Safety,  is  one  of  those  rare  people  whose 

identity  perfectly  matches  his  career, 
t “The  fact  that  Bob  doesn't  just  perform 

H j(^b  of  safety  watchdog  but  embodies  it 

illustrates  his  level  of  concern  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  all  within  the  Medical 
^ A Center  community,"  says  Mark  Schilling. 

S'  director  of  security  services. 

RfA’ri  Donoptm  As  head  of  safety,  Donovan  is  responsible 

for  one  of  the  most  regulated  areas  in  any 
industry.  While  the  discipline  has  become  incredibly  complex, 
Donovan  always  seems  to  have  the  answer. 

And  while  safety  is  Donovan’s  No.  1 priority,  he  is  also  keenly 
attentive  to  Rush’s  bottom  line. 


“I  know  Bob  to  be  a very  savvy  manager  who  is  very  much  aware 
of  fiscal  responsibility,”  Schilling  says.  “On  one  hand,  he  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  savings.  Still.  I have  never  known  him  to  consider 
compromising  safety  to  save  costs.” 

Also  nomirwited:  Hicela  Castruita.  College  of  Nursing,  and  Dick 
Pabst,  Adult  Critical  Care. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


Each  quarter,  nvo  employees  are  recognized  for  the  excellence  and  pride  they 
bring  to  the  departments  of  Medical  Center  Engineering  and  Environmental 
Services.  In  1979,  patient  Carol  Stege  noticed  that  level  of  dedication  and 
concern  in  t/ie  lioMsekeeping  and  support  service  team  members  she  met,  and 
wanted  to  thank  them  far  their  part  in 
making  her  feel  better.  Her  family 
established  this  award  to  do  just  that. 


EdwapdJones 


It’s  safe  to  say  that  over  the  last  20 
years,  Edward  Jones  has  worked  with 
every  department  at  the  Medical 
Center. 

As  a member  of  the  Environ- 
mental Services  staff,  Jones  is 
currently  responsible  for  collecting 
the  trash  for  the  entire  Atrium  Jawv\  T.  FrankenMch,  lejt,  and 

building.  But  during  Jones’ uvo-decade  Eduard  Pmes 
tenure  at  Rush,  he  has  floated  all  over  campus. 

“Ed  has  a great  working  relationship  with  the  staff  on  all  the  floors," 
says  Robbin  White,  director  of  Environmental  Ser\'ices.  "He  provides 
leadership  for  the  staff  and  sets  the  example  for  others  to  follow.” 


Jeffrey  Williams 

Jeffrey  Williams  helps  keep  the  Medical  Center  toascy  in  the  winter  and 
cool  in  the  summer.  Williams,  who 
works  the  second  shift,  joined  the 
engineering  group’s  mechanical 
services  team  18  months  ago.  His  job 
is  to  help  ensure  that  die  heating, 
ventilation,  air  conditioning, 
plumbing  and  refrigeration  at  Rush  are 
all  in  proper  working  order. 

Rick  Marzec,  director  of  Medical 
Center  Engineering,  applauds  Fn,„kM,.  L-f,.  uad;.-,,..-.- 

Williams’  can-do  attitude.  “He's  a WVlIumi’: 
person  you  want  to  have  on  your 
team,”  Marzec  says. 


Nurse  weathers  snowstorm  and  deRvors  homo  care  to  patients 


Woamv;  a htry  h.u  .uui 
Utie  j.hrkct.  Rush  Home  Caa' 
N’eiwx'rk  nurse  Sue  Ralem,  RN. 
pa'jxra^'  to  smv  w'.inn  in  trtsjivi  lattuarv' 
tem|XT»mia's  .vi  she  travels  to  see  Iter 
jMtients  on  the  \\  est  Side.  But  that’s 
fK't  the  haal  |\ttt  tv'r  her  — the 
ehalleix^'  dunitj:  the  winter  is 
a'achut^  p^ments  who  live  v'U'i  icy, 
snow'jMckevi  stasL'ts, 

"Even  when  the  streets  aa  like 
this,  w'u  ha\-e  to  just  iio  with  tlte 
flow.”  Kalera  savs  as  she  maneuvers 
aa'und  snow  mounds  and  cats  parked 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  "This  is 
the  hardest  part,  getting  to  the  visit,” 
she  sa^ss 

Bur  she  finds  alternatives. 
Because  of  her  frequent  visits  to 
patients’  homes.  Kaleta  has  gotten  to 
know  fire  and  police  pers^mnel  in  rhe 
neighKsrhoods  who  will  let  her  park 
in  their  lots.  Or,  if  there’s  no  other 
choice,  she  gives  up  and  parks  in  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

.As  she  drives  a few  da>^  after 
the  hlirrard  to  see  a patient  at  the 
George  \X’.  Collins  Apartments, 

1401  Blue  Island  Ave.,  Kaleta  talks 
about  how  she  handled  getting  to 


immediate  care  and  rhe  nurses  who 
could  reach  them. 

"It  was  the  most  challenging 
weekend  I’ve  had,  and  I’ve  seen  a lor 
of  winters  here,"  says  Gordon-Smith, 
who  has  wi>rked  with  tlie  network  for 
the  last  1 2 years. 

She  says  that  the  weekend  was  a 
success  because  of  tire  nurses’  attitudes. 
“Ever^'one  had  a very  cooperative 
spirit.  None  of  the  nurses  said,  '1  can’t’ 
or  ‘1  won’t.  There  was  a real  feeling  of 
cooperation  and  camaraderie.” 

That  cooperation  extended  to 
the  patients,  who  were  under- 
standing of  delays  caused  by  the 
storm.  At  the  home  of  Millie 
Blagojevich,  Kaleta  was  greeted 
with  a bowl  of  hot  soup  to  warm  her 
up.  "1  was  surprised,  bur  she  made 
it,"  Blagojevich  said  a few  days  after 
the  storm.  "They  take  good  care  of 
their  patients.” 

This  was  one  of  the  last  times 
that  Kaleta  had  a chance  to  see  76- 
year-old  Blagojevich,  who  was  one 
of  her  favorite  patients.  Blagojevich, 
who  was  suffering  from  cancer,  died 
Jan.  8.  ■ 


her  patients  during  the  storm. 

"For  some  patients,  we  had  no 
choice  they  had  to  be  seen  or  they 
would  have  been  admitted  to  the 
hospital,”  she  says.  The  patients 
needed  anything  from  life-saving 
infusion  therapy  to  complex  wound 
care. 

With  her  four-wheel-drive  Jeep 
Cherokee,  she  was  one  of  only  about 


20  agency  nurses  who  visited  patients 
throughout  the  servnce  area  during 
the  first  weekend  in  January'.  She 
worked  for  about  eight  hours  both 
days  — and  much  of  that  time  was 
spent  driving  in  the  blinding  snow. 

Zyra  Gordon-Smith,  RN,  the 
weekend  nurse  manager  for  Rush 
Home  Care  Network,  acted  as  the 
dispatcher  all  weekend,  bringing 
together  the  patients  who  needed 


Snow  crew 

carmnued  from  page  I 

removal  efforts  of  the  hardworking  staff 
who  put  in  double  shifts  to  keep  pace 
with  the  weather.  Hinko  is  proud  of 
how  his  staff  handled  the  ordeal.  “I 
think  the  guys  did  a fantastic  job,” 
he  says. 

For  many,  coming  to  work  and 
getting  back  home  proved  the 
greatest  challenge.  For  some 
employees  this  meant  covering  for  a 
snowbound  co-worker  and  pulling  a 
double  or  triple  shift.  For  others,  it 
meant  waiting  out  the  worst  of  the 
storm  at  the  Medical  Center. 

To  help  the  weary'  and  the 
stranded.  Kevin  Johnson,  assistant 
manager.  Retail  Food  Services, 
suggested  that  box  lunches  he 
provided  to  staff  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Administrators  gave  him 


the  go  ahead,  and  lunches  were 
made  available  in  the  Atrium. 

Since  the  snow  kept  many  people 
away  from  the  cafeteria,  making  the 
lunches  gave  us  something  extra  to 
do,”  Johnson  says.  On  Sunday,  the 
cafeteria  offered  a complimentary 
breakfast  and  lunch  for  Rush 
employees. 

Whether  it  was  just  getting  to 
work,  responding  to  a crisis  or 
helping  an  exhausted  co-worker. 
Rush  employees  did  their  part  to 
ensure  that  patients  received  the 
best  of  care. 

These  heroics  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  In  a letter  thanking  the 
Rush  staff  for  their  efforts  during 
the  blizzard,  James  T.  Frankenbach, 
senior  vice  president,  Corporate 
and  Hospital  Affairs,  wrote,  “Your 
extraordinary  commitment  to  our 
patients  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  u.s 
in  the  Rush  family.”  ■ 


Kudos 


Jerry  P.  Petasnick,  MD,  was 
appointed  1999 
chairman  of  die 
board  of 
directors  for  the 
Radiological 
Society  of 
North  America. 

He  is  chairman 
of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Diag- 
nostic Radiology 
and  Nuclear  Medicine  and  professor  of 
Diagnostic  Radiology. 

Steven  Hollenberg,  MD, 
Department  of  Cardiology,  and  C.  R. 
Kannan,  MD,  Department  of 
Endocrinology,  each  received  a 


Jem-  Peuisuick.  MD 


$50,000  Junior  Faculty  Award. 
SmithKline  Beecham  presents  these 
grants  to  support  career  development 
in  clinical  research. 


Marianne 
O’Donoghue, 

MD.  associate 
professor  in  the 
Department  of 
Dermatology',  was 
recently  elected 
vice  pre.sident  of 
the  American 
Academy  oi 
Dermatology,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the 
continuing  education  of 
dermatologists.  O’Donoghue  will 
begin  her  term  in  March  1999.  ■ 


Mananne 


O'Donoghuc,  MD 


Rush  2000  update 


The  Rush  2000  Task  Forces  have 
been  named  and  have  already  begun 
their  work.  The  task  forces,  made  up 
of  both  managerial  and  non- 
managerial  staff,  will  redesign 
Medical  Center  operations  using 
flow  charts  to  map  out  new 
processes.  They  will  also  create 
position  profiles  and  identify  infra- 
structure requirements,  like  new 
equipment  or  software  programs. 

If  you  have  redesign  ideas,  send 
them  to  Rush  2000  in  any  one  of  the 
following  ways; 


• Via  voicemail. 

CalI2-lDEA  and 
leave  a phone 
message  detailing 
your  suggestions. 

• Via  fax.  Fax 
ideas  to  2-5087. 

• Via  e-mail.  Mai 
your  ideas  to 
idea@rush.edu. 

• Via  a Ru-s/i  2000  team 
memher. 

Questions  about  Rush  2000? 
Call  Lorn  Bogolin  2-7212 
or  Paula  Douglass  at  2-5999.  ■ 


Bulls'  stall  take  center  court  during  visit  to  Children's  Hospital 


V I "was  nine  clays  before  Christmas, 
JL  so  Karen  Walsh,  1 5,  was 
surprised  when  she  awoke  from  her 
nap  to  find  her  hospital  room  filled 
with  holiday  visitors  who  are  probably 
just  as  famous  as  Santa  Claus.  She 
immediately  recognized  them  as 
members  of  the  Chicago  Bulls’  staff, 
especially  former  players  John  Paxson 
and  Bill  Cartwright,  who  are  mnv 
assistant  coaches  for  the  Bulls. 

On  Dec.  1 7,  a group  from  the 
Bulls  stepped  away  from  the  United 
Center  to  visit  the  Rush  Children’s 
Hospital  where  they  spread  holiday 
cheer  and  passed  out  gifts  to  children. 

Also  visiting  were  head  coach 
Tim  Floyd  and  assistant  coaches 
Frank  Hamblen  and  Jim  Wooldridge. 
Mascot  Benny  the  Bull  and  director 
of  Community  Relations  and  former 
Bulls  player  Bob  Love  were  also  on 
hand. 

Taken  aback  by  her  unexpected 
guests,  Walsh  perked  up,  says  her 
mother,  Terri  Walsh,  of  Oak  Park.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  her  daughter,  who 
used  to  play  center  for  her  school 
basketball  team,  to  strike  up 
conversations  with  her  visitors, 
especially  with  Cartwright,  who  was  a 
center  for  the  Bulls, 

“1  couldn’t  believe  it,”  Karen  said. 

“1  will  definitely  remember  this  forever.” 


Karen’s  father,  Chris  Walsh,  was 
shocked  when  he  walked  in  the 
hospital  room  and  found  his  daughter 
bantering  with  members  of  the  Bulls’ 
staff. 

“I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
that  world  champions  would  take 
time  out  of  their  busy  schedules  to 
visit  my  daughter,  who  has  bone 


cancer,”  he  said.  “I  would  have  been 
ticked  off  if  I had  missed  them." 

The  Bulls  group  surprised  about 
20  other  children  during  their  hour- 
long  visit  to  Rush.  Each  child 
received  a bag  filled  with  Bulls 
memorabilia,  including  a cap,  a water 
bottle,  key  chain  and  a flag.  The  staff 
also  autographed  and  handed  each 
child  a full-sized  basketball. 

Twelve-year-old  Johnathan 
Belton,  who  plays  on  his  school’s 
basketball  team,  held  his  freshly 
signed  ball  close  and  tight,  which 
caught  Floyd’s  attention. 

"We  walked  in  Johnathan’s 
room  and  he  was  watching  an  NBA 
video,”  said  Floyd,  who  jokingly 
added  that  Belton  is  a possible 
future  recruit  tor  the  team.  "He  just 
needs  to  make  sure  he  keeps  his 
current  attitude.” 

The  Bulls  group  may  not  have 
been  doctors,  but  Mimi  Voltaire,  of 
Wheeling,  III.,  said  they  helped 
relieve  some  of  the  children’s  pain. 
Her  son.  Eddy  Voltaire.  14,  plays 
basketball  and  soccer  for  his  high 


school.  He  was  having  leg  surgery. 

“It  kept  Eddy’s  mind  off  his  pain 
for  a little  while,”  Voltaire  said. 

The  Children’s  Hospital 
schedules  special  visitors  regularly, 
especially  cartoon  characters  for 
children.  The  Bulls  group  had  a 
broader  appeal,  said  Robyn  Hart, 
director  of  Rush  Child  Life. 
Children,  teenagers,  parents  and 
some  nurses  and  doctors  took  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  chat  with 
the  Bulls  group. 

"1  think  it  was  exciting  for 
everyone,”  Hart  said.  "They 
brought  smiles  to  even  the  saddest 
faces.” 

Paxson,  whose  smile  was  as 
wide  as  the  patients’,  said  he  was 
thrilled  to  visit  the  children  at 
Rush. 

“These  families  are  going 
through  rough  times  with  their 
kids,”  Paxson  said.  “There’s  nothing 
more  sad  than  for  young  people  to 
have  an  illness  or  injury.  I’m  glad 
we  could  bring  smiles  to  the 
children’s  faces.”  ■ 


Clinton 

comiMuc’J  from  {mge  I 

such  a toll  from  this  heartbreaking 
disorder,”  Brigido  Smith  said.  “Zach  has 
the  cognitive  level  of  a one-year-old. 

His  seizures  are  frightening,  relentless 
and  have  taken  over  our  lives. 
Treatments  for  epilepsy  have  come  a 
long  way  but  nothing  yet  has  helped 
Zachary  and  too  many  others  like  him.” 
To  help  improve  available 
treatments,  Mrs.  Clintem  announced 
that  the  federal  government  is 
increasing  epilepsy  research  funding.  It 
will  grow  from  $54  million  in  1995,  to  a 
projected  $76  million  this  year,  she 
said,  Next  year,  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  will  convene  150  experts  for 
the  first-ever  White  House  initiated 
conference  on  epilepsy. 

Mrs.  Clinton  also  emphasized  the 
need  for  educating  the  public  about 
epilepsy. 


“While  most  people  with  epilepsy 
today  can  thankhilly  control  their 
seizures,  even  they  must  live  with 
something  they  cannot  control:  the 
cruel  sticial  stigma  and  stereotyping 
that  comes  with  widespread  ignorance 
of  this  disorder,”  she  said.  "That  can 
damage  tlie  spirit  as  much  as  the 
seizures  themselves  damage  the  brain. 
Clearly,  we  have  to  do  a better  job  of 
educating  ourselves  and  of  increasing 


Henikoff  said  that  Mrs.  Clinton’s 
interest  in  epilepsy  will  help  research 
efforts, 

“Her  willingness  to  be  an 
ad\'Ocate  draws  much  needed 
attention  to  this  very'  serious 
neurologic  disorder,”  he  said.  “It  is  a 
disorder  that  the  clinicians  at  Rush 
have  long  sought  to  better  understand 
and  to  more  effectively  treat.”  ■ 
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10  Years  Ago: 

Rush  wins  first  place  trophy 

In  Rush  employees  won  first 
pl;ice  in  the  L^nited  Negiv*  College 
FunJ  w.ilk.uhon.  E;irlie  Tliomas. 
employee  in  the  I’Vpvtrrment  ot 
Finance.  recen  eJ  the  m'»phy  on  I'Ve, 
x''.  Junng  the  Lou  R.wls 


Telethon  tor  UNCF  on  Chicago's 
\X^GN-T\'.  Rush  employees  beat  the 
competition  by  raising  nearly  $1,700 
tor  UNCF.  Thomas  coordinated 
employee  participation  with  the  help 
ot  JoAnn  Scott.  Community’  .Atiairs; 
Gwen  W^illiams,  Finance:  and 
Shadine  Jones,  .Anchor. 


Many  people  with  disabilities, 
or  those  try  ing  to  recover^’ 
from  a debilitating  illness,  may  find 
it  difricult  to  carrt'  out  simple  daily 
activities.  But  with  help  from 
occupational  therapists,  people  of 
all  ages  can  learn  the  skills 
necessary-  to  function  normally.  For 
instance,  a therapist  may  need  to 
reteach  a stroke  victim  how  to  take 
a bath,  eat  or  get  dressed. 

Kim  Levine,  OTR/L,  and 
TeAnna  Hall-Pagliarulo,  OTR/L, 
are  occupational  therapists  at  the 
Rush  Day  Hospital,  an  outpatient 
psychiatric  program.  They  provide 
a special  kind  of  occupational 
therapy  for  patients  with  mental 
illness  so  helping  them  develop  the 
skills  necessaiy  for  living  and 
working  with  others. 

"Even  though  the  participants 
at  Day  Hospital  have  mental 
illness,  they  — just  like  most 
people  — want  something 
meaningful  in  their  lives,"  says 
Levine,  OTR/L.  ‘‘This  may  include 
working,  going  to  school  or 
becoming  involved  in  community 
activities.” 

The  Day  Hospital  gives 
program  participants  a chance  to 
develop  work-related  skills.  One 
way  is  through  group  projects  in 
which  they  coordinate  fund-raisers, 
walk-a-thons  and  other  chanty 
events  in  the  Rush  community. 

“They  have  to  plan  events, 
coordinate  tasks  among  themselves 


20  Years  Ago: 

Christmas  comes  early  for 
Romeoville  couple 

On  Dec.  23.  W7S,  Keith  and  Linda 
Walski  receivc\l  four  early  Christmas 
presents  in  the  tomi  of  quadniplets. 
Tlie  two  bo>’s  and  t\\’o  girls  w eighed 
between 
four  and 
five  pi'iunds 
and  had 
minimal 
compli- 
cations. 
Initially, 
each 
received 
oxygen  and 
two 

received 
blood 
transfusions, 

but  witliin  three  hours  all  were  doing 
well.  During  the  days  following  their 
births,  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day,  photo  crew's  from  local 
new'spapers  and  television  stations 
unveiled  the  new'comers  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  New  mother  Linda  Walski 


and  communicate  with  others  outside 
the  program,  so  we’re  actually 
simulating  a work  environment,”  says 
Hall-Pagliarulo,  OTR/L. 

Day  Hospital  staff  observe 
program  participants  to  encourage 
positive  work  habits  and  help  them 
modify  negative  ones. 

Hall-Pagliarulo  recalls  an 
incident  involving  a former  Day 
Hospital  participant  with  a college 
degree,  who  was  able  to  secure 
several  professional  jobs  in  a row. 
The  problem  was  that  he  failed  to 
keep  any  job  for  more  than  six 
months.  He  did  not  know  why 
until  he  came  to  the  Day 
Hospital. 

Levine  and  Hall-Pagliarulo, 
observing  his  relationship  with  his 
peers  on  a special  project,  quickly 
discovered  he  had  problems 


had  boon  Iw^pitalired  since  the  end 
of  September  to  help  prevent 
premature  labor.  She  w-ent  home 
on  Dec.  30  to  ring  in  1979  with  her 
husband.  Keith,  and  other 
children:  Keith,  7;  Mark,  5;  Scott, 
4;  and  Eric,  2.  The  Infants 
remained  in  the  hospital  tor  tw'o 
more  w-eeks. 

30  Yeans  Ago: 

Rush  doctor  performs  second 
successful  heart  transplant 

On  Dec.  27.  1968,  Nassau  Najafi, 
MD,  and  a team  of  medical 
personnel  successfully  performed 
Chicago’s  second  heart  transplant 
operation  at  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  At  the  time,  the  hospital 
performed  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
heart  surgeries  in  Chicago.  Najafi 
began  his  w’ork  in  heart 
transplantation  in  1961  and  had 
performed  approximately  50  heart 
transplants  on  animals  in  hospital 
laboratories  before  performing  the 
operation  on  a human.  More  than 
4,000  hospital  staff  members  in 
more  than  35  departments  played 
roles  in  caring  for  the  transplant 
patient.  ■ 
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communicating. 

“This  person  could  not 
negotiate  how  to  work  effectively 
with  his  peers,"  Hall-Pagliarulo  says. 
“Instead  of  working  with  his  group 
members  to  come  up  with  decisions, 
he  would  do  his  own  thing.  His 
team  was  very  frustrated  with  him." 

The  man  was  not  ousted  from 
his  group,  as  he  might  have  been  if 
he  were  at  an  actual  job.  Instead, 
the  Day  Hospital  staff  and  program 
participants  discussed  ways  he 
could  improve  his  performance 
within  his  group. 

"In  this  program,  people  learn,” 
Levine  says,  “not  only  from  their 
successes,  hut  from  their  mistakes. 
We  will  always  give  feedback  to 
participants  to  let  them  know 
where  their  problem  areas  are  as 
well  as  their  strengths."  ■ 


In  Brief 


Oatmeal  challenge 

You  may  have  seen  the  Smart  Heart 
Challenge  on  television,  in  which 
people  with  high  levels  of  LDL-type 
cholesterol  (bad  cholesterol)  eat  a 
howl  of  oatmeal  once  a day  for  30  days. 
Of  those  participants.  98  percent  had 
knvered  their  LDL-type  cholesterol  an 
average  of  25  points.  Rush  is  offering 
the  same  challenge  to  the  first  1 5 
people  who  call  Employee  Wellness  at 
ext.  2-2817.  Eligible  participants  must 
have  an  LDL-type  cholesterol  level 
greater  than  220  mg/dL. 

Chest  pain  treatment 
approved  hy  FDA 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration recently  approved  the  use  of 
transmyocardial  revascularization 
(TMR)  in  intractable  angina,  or 
persistent  chest  pain.  TMR  was 
pioneered  by  Rush  cardiovascular 
surgeon  Robert  March,  MD,  for 
patients  who  have  exhausted  all  other 
therapeutic  options.  Tire  procedure 
uses  laser  technology  to  create 
channels  that  allow  additional  bkxxl 
flow  to  the  heart. 

You're  invited 

Tire  Rush  Activities  Committee  is 
sponsoring  a special  perfomrance  of 
Tony  n'  Tina’s  Wedding  at  230  W. 
Nortlr  Ave.,  on  Feb.  6 at  7 p.m. 
Prcxieeds  will  benefit  the  Snow  Cit^' 
Arts  Foundation  to  help  young 
patients  explore  their  creativity  and 
eliminate  loneliness  during  their 
hospital  stay.  Tickets  are  $46.  For  more 
information,  call  Leroy  lr\'in  at  ext.  5- 
7217  or  Robyn  Hart  ext.  2-4054. 

Student-facuity 
ciassicai  recital 

The  Annual  Student-Faculty  Classical 
Music  Recital  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  18  at  5 p.m.  in  Room 
500.  Students  and  medical  staff  will 
perfomr  works  by  Chopin,  Offenbach 
and  Mozart.  The  recital  will  last  an 
hour  with  a reception  following.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  at  ext.  2-6302  or  the 
program  coordinator,  Susan  Arjmand, 
at  (773)  348-1414. 

Addiction  treatment 
and  managed  care 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  20  from  9 to  1 1 :30 
a.m.  in  the  Searle  Ginference  Gnter, 
Rush  Behavioral  Health  will  give  a 
seminar  on  treating  a variety  of 
addictions.  Topics  will  include 
recognizing  addiction,  choosing  the 
right  professionals  to  treat  addiction 
and  navigating  the  managed  care 
maze.  For  more  information  or  to 
receive  a voucher  for  reduced  parking 
for  this  seminar,  call  Marcella 
McGuire  at  ext.  2-9359.  ■ 


Therapists  observe,  help  people  overcome  illness 


Kim  Letwe.  OTR/L,  left,  and  Te.Annu  Hall-Panliando.  OTR/L,  center,  toik  about  fiel/wng 
Day  Hospital  porricipants  uiiA  Cheryl  Lafferty,  program  director. 


v^PlAn  Oh  It 


February 


Sunday Monday Tuesday  Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


February  is  American 
Heart  Month.  Find 
heart  ink)rmation 
outside  cafeteria  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

National  Women’s 
Heart  Health  Day 

1 

Math  Refresher 
If  you  hide  in  the 
garage  when  your  child 
needs  help  with  math, 
then  sign  up  for  this 
LEAP  course.  8 to 
11:30  a.m. 

Call  ext.  2-3275 

for  information.  ^ 

National  Patient 
Recognition  Day 

3 

4 

5 

CD 

National  Cardiac 
Rehabilitation  Week 

7 

00 

Mind-Body  Series 
noon  to  I p.m.,  at  707 
S.  W<xxl  St.,  Suite  1 H. 

9 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 

noon  to  1 p.m.,  at  707  S. 
Wood  St..  Suite  114. 

10 

Heartsaver  CPR 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14. 

Team  Effectiveness 
Learn  to  assemble  a great 
team  in  this  LEAP 
course.  8:30  to  10:30  a.m. 
Gill  ext.  2-3275 

for  information.  | | 

Lunch  ’N’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Why  Do  They  Do 
That? 

Learn  abt)ut  other 
religious  practices  during 
this  panel  discussion 
from  noim  to  1 p.m.,  at 
707  S.  Wood  St..  Suite 
114.  Call  2-2817  for 

more  information.  ^ ^ 

17 

The  Annual  Student- 
Faculty  Classical 
Music  Recital  in  Room 
500,  5 p.m.  A reception 
will  follow. 

18 

19 

29 

21 

22 

Customer  Satisfaction 
Let's  sharpen  our 
customer  relations  skills 
to  provide  better 
service. 

9 a.m.  to  mx)n.  Call 
ext.  2-3275  for 
informatirm. 

23 

Jacqueline  Carter,  from 
the  Field  Museum,  will 
help  you  uncover  your 
connections  to  other 
ethnic  groups.  Noon  to 
1 p.m.,  at  707  S.  Wood 
St.,  Suite  1 14.  Call  2- 
2817  for  more 
information. 

Rhythm  Class 
combines  the  spirit  of 
dance  and  drumming 
with  impact 
choreography.  From 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  room 
994  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center.  Call 
2-2817  for  OC 

information.  fcW 

Images  in  African- 
American  Art 
Room  994,  Armour 
Academic  Center, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  Fee:  $5. 
Call  2-2817  for  more 

information. 

28 

27 
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To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817. 

Mind-Body  Series,  Feb.  9 — Learn  how  to 

MARCH  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

make  a love  potion  that  will  put  a loved 

E-mail  Elliciency  — Should  you  or  shouldn’t  you  send  that  e-mail  to  a coworker  or  a friend? 

one  in  the  right  mood  this  Valentine’s  Day. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  Feb.  10  — Lillian 

Rosemary  Canullen  will  teach  the  basic  dos  and  don’ts  in  this  e-mail-etiquette  course.  Tuesday, 
March  2.  9 a.m.  to  noon.  Fee:  $65 

Bjorseth,  speaker  and  authiir,  will  discuss 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus?  — Want  to  communicate  better  with  your  team?  This  two-day  interactive  class  will 

"Building  and  Keeping  Healthy  Work  and 

focus  on  enhancing  listening  skills  and  communicating  effectively  in  a team  setting-  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  8 and 

Personal  Relationships."  The  required  $15 
workbook  can  be  purchased  at  the  Wellness 

9.  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Center. 

Healthcare  Education  System  — Learn  how  Rush’s  new  self-paced  compurer  training  system  can  help  you.  This  class  is  for 
those  wanting  to  learn  the  new  system  and  for  those  needing  a refresher  cour>e.  Every  Tuesday  in  March  at  7 to  9 a.m.,  1 

Heartsaver  CPR,  Feb.  11—  Basic  Adult  Life 
' Saving  for  non-certification  purposes. 

to  3 p.m.  and  3 to  5 p.m.  Choose  a time  and  date  and  call  Terri  at  ext.  2-2989  to  register. 

' Registration  is  $5. 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn,  Feb.  12  — The  Rush  Eye 

Doing  More  With  Less  Work  — Dwindling  resources  and  higher  demands  on  job  performance  — what’s  a manager  to  do? 
Learn  techniques  to  streamline  your  work  process.  Tuesday.  March  16,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Center  will  discuss  the  latest  cechniquo.  to 

Understamling  Change  — Our  society  is  rapidly  changing.  Learn  to  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  with  these  proven  methods 

correct  your  eyesight. 

on  how  to  balance  work,  home  and  life  in  general.  Tuesday,  March  16,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Breast  Selt-Exam,  Feh.  16  — Learn  the  proper 

Creating  and  Revising  Job  Descriptions  — Y2K  will  arrive  sooner  chan  we  expect  — and  so  will  the  Joint  Commission.  Start 

techniques.  Noon  to  12:45  p.m. 

creating  and  revising  job  descriptions  right  now.  Thursday,  March  25,  9:30  to  1 1 a.m. 

^ ^ - > 
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Portraits  ot  Mrs.  Clinton's  visit 


Let  Rush  plan  your  travels 


Need  to  take  a vacation  to, 
say,  Las  Vegas,  Italy  or  the 
Bahamas?  How  about  a business 
trip  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles? 
Planning  to  visit  relatives  in 
another  state? 

With  just  one  phone  call,  you 
can  make  all  your  travel  wishes 
come  true. 

From  airfares,  hotels,  car 
rentals,  passports  and  medical 
requirements,  agents  at  Greaves 
Travel  LLC,  Rush’s  travel  desk, 
can  assist  you  with  all  your  travel 
, needs. 


Call  now  and  receive  a 
complimentary  two-category 
upgrade  on  select  Royal 
Carribean  sailings.  Or  receive 
$100  off  select  air/car/hotel 
packages  to  Hawaii  (restrictitms 
apply). 

Dial  (800)  606-RUSH  or  ext. 
2-6633  to  start  planning  your 
vacation  spot,  meeting  location 
or  a visit  with  your  family  and 
friends. 
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! Black  wtisf; 
exhibit  their  work. . . . 


Psychobgist  helps  patients 
follow  doctor’s  orders 


Each  February,  the  American 
Heart  Association  incteases 
our  awareness  of  heart  disease. 
This  year’s  theme  focuses  on 
one  of  heart  disease’s  main 
targets — black  women. 

The  facts  are  frightening:  Black 
women  are  35  percent  more  likely  to 
die  from  heart  disease  than  white 
women,  and  71  percent  more  likely  to 
die  from  stroke  than  white  women, 
according  to  the  American  Heart 
Association.  Though  experts  don’t 
know  for  certain,  they  believe  black 
Americans  may  have  a genetic  or 
honni>nal  predisposition  to  heart 
disease,  the  No.  1 killer  among 
American  women. 

Experts  says  black  women  are  also 
more  likely  than  their  white  counter- 
parts  to  suffer  from  many  of  the 
problems  that  place  people  at  risk  for 
heart  disease,  such  as  high  blood 
pressure,  high  blood  cholesterol, 
physical  inactivity  and  obesity.  High 
blood  pressure  is  also  more  common 
and  more  severe  in  black  women  than 
it  is  in  white  women. 

Obesity  is  also  a major  risk  factor. 
The  American  Heart  Association 
claims  that  more  than  53  percent  of 


black  women  ages  20  to  74  are 
overweight  (at  least  20  percent  above  a 
healthy  weight).  Being  overweight 
adds  to  the  risk  of  heart  disease  because 
it  is  linked  to  high  blood  pressure,  high 
blood  cholesterol,  elevated  triglyceride 
levels  and  diabetes.  Lick  of  exercise 
reinforces  the  cycle:  Studies  suggest 
that  nearly  68  percent  of  black  women 
have  a sedentary  lifestyle. 

Yet  many  of  these  risks  can  be 


controlled  through  healthy  life  habits. 
If  women  choose  habits  that  promote 
heart  health,  they  can  help  prevent 
heart  disease.  Preventive  measures 
include  reducing  high  blood  pressure; 
reducing  high  cholesterol;  quitting 
smoking;  exercising;  losing  weight; 
and,  if  necessary,  controlling  diabetes. 

If  you  are  a black  woman  looking 

continued  on  page  2 


Tmi  dc  Jes».s.  an  instructor  at  the  VC'cliness  Center,  leads  a body  sculpting  chiss.  E. Xpert',  sa\ 
tluii  c.x.  Ai'i.  A cjiu'  ii/tiic  keys  in  maintaining  a healthy  heart. 


Jemii/ev  Hong,  RN.  shows  how  the 
Py.ris  drug  dispensing  mnc/iine  ts  tised 
to  distribute  dni^  quickly  to  other  units. 


practices 


Can  Rush  pick  up  a few  tips  from 
United  Airlines?  Gain  some 
helpful  hints  from  Hewlett- 
Packard?  The  Rush  2000  teams 
think  so. 


Looking  at  how  other  industries 
have  successfully  implemented 
innovative,  cost-efTective  work 
processes,  or  what  some  call  “best 
practices,"  is  all  part  of  the  Rush 


2000  plan.  “The  'best  practices’ 
approach  says  don’t  depend  on 
what  you  already  know,  but  seek 
out  what  has  been  proven  to  be 
successful  in  other  environments," 
says  Bradley  Hinrichs,  co-chair  of 
Rush  2000’s  medical/husiness 
information  management  team. 

Many  organizations  outside  of 
health  care,  such  as  United  Airlines 
and  Hewlett-Packard,  have 
functions  similar  to  those  of  Rush. 
By  reviewing  articles,  talking  to 
people  on  the  phone  and  visiting 
these  companies,  Rush  2000  team 
members  are  evaluating  how  other 
industries  go  about  their  business 
and  what  Rush  can  learn  from 
them. 

For  example,  United  Airlines 

cominut’d  on  page  2 


“I  can't  think  of  anything  romantic 
that  happened  to  me.  I did  have  my 
first  child  tm  Valentines  Day  a few 
years  past." 


“This  didn’t  happen  on  Valentine’s 
Day,  hut  recently  my  wife  of  eight 
years  organhed  a night  out  of  dinner 
and  dancing.  She  had  her  sister  take 
care  of  our  kids,  so  that  when  we 
came  home  we  could  spend  the  rest 
of  the  evening  together.” 


“When  1 was  a young  girl,  my  father 
bought  me  and  my  sister  a smaller 
version  of  a box  of  candy  like  our 
mother’s.  We  really  thought  we  were 
the  ones.” 


“Last  year,  somebody  asked  me  out. 
We  went  out  to  eat  and  my  date 
footed  the  bill.  To  me,  that  is  a 
romantic  change  of  pace.” 


How  sweet  it  is.  Rush  empioyees  teii  of  their 
most  romantic  VaienUne's  Day  memories. 


Sharon  Martin 
Data  manager 

Section  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Years  at  Rush:  5 


Laurel  Pawlak 
Appointments  coordinator 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
Years  at  Rush:  10 


Jose  Moreno,  RN 
Clinical  nurse  coordinator 
Operating  Room  Services 
Years  at  Rush:  9 


Francis  Fong, 
Pharmacist 
Arc  Ventures 
Years  at  Rush: 


RPh 
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RySH  People 


Appointments 

Julia  M.  Cowell,  PhD,  RN,  was 
appointed  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Community'  and  Mental  Health 
Nursing.  Before  coming  to  Rush, 
Cowell  was  as  an  associate  professor 
and  ser\'ed  as  interim  department 
head  of  public  health  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Cowell  is  a nationally  renowned 
expert  in  community  health  issues. 
Her  research  emphasizes  mental 
health  concerns  in  school-aged 
children,  especially  immigrants  and 
refugees.  Since  1977,  she  has  been 
involved  in  25  studies — 20  as  princi- 
pal or  co-principal  investigator.  She 
also  serves  as  the  chair  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association. 

Virginia  E.  Maikler,  PhD,  RN, 
was  appointed  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Maternal-Child 
Nursing.  Prior  to  her  appointment, 
she  was  an  associate  professor  of 
maternal-child  nursing  at  Rush  and 
served  as  the  department’s  associate 
chairperson  tor  education.  In  1989, 
she  completed  a doctorate  in  mater- 
nal and  child  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Nursing. 

Maikler  i,s  known  for  her 
research  on  pain  management  in 
children.  She  has  received  honors 
from  both  the  professional  nursing 


staff  at  Rush  and  Sigma  Theta  Tau 
International,  the  national  nursing 
honor  society. 

Margaret  Faut-Callahan, 

DNSC,  CRNA,  was  appointed  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Adult  Health 
Nursing.  Prior  to  her  appointment, 
she  was  a professor  of  adult  health 
nursing  and  a certified  nurse 
anesthetist  at  Rush.  In  1989,  she 
completed  her  doctorate  in  nursing  at 
Rush.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
directed  Rush’s  Nursing  Anesthesia 
Program,  which  was  ranked  the  No.  1 
program  of  its  kind  by  U.S.  News  mid 
World  Re/)ort. 

In  1994,  Faut'Callahan  was 
appointed  to  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Nursing.  She  has  received  honors 
from  the  Rush  College  of  Nursing, 
American  Association  ofNursc 
Anesthetists  and  Illinois  Association 
of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  Her  research 
has  focused  on  anesthesia 
management  and  pain  control. 

Kudos 

Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  chairman  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and 
director  of  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well  Being,  has  been  named 
the  winner  of  the  William  C. 
Menninger  Memorial  Award  tor  his 
contributions  to  the  study  of  mental 
health.  He  will  receive  the  award  on 


April  22,  during  the  American 
College  of  PhysicianS'American 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine’s  80th 
annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

Fawcett  is  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  experts  on  depression.  A 
graduate  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  he  became  the 
Stanley  G.  Harris,  Sr.,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry’  at  Rush  in  1972.  Twenty 
years  later,  he  was  named  the 
Grainger  Director  of  the  Rush 
Institute  tor  Mental  Well-Being. 

Fawcett,  a frequent  contributor 
to  scientific  journals,  is  the  editor  of 
P.syditacn'c 
Anmls.  He  is  a 
principal 
investigator  of 
the  National 
Institute  of 
Mental 
Health 

Psychobiology 
of  Depression 
Collaborative 
Study,  a 20- 
year  sDidy  of  the  diagnosis  and 
outcome  of  depressive  illness. 

Andrew  Lerrick,  MD,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Otolarv'ngology,  was  one  of  two 
physicians  in  the  country  to  receive 
the  1998  Physician  Partnership 
Award  from  the  Catholic  Charities 
Organizatuin.  Lerrick  was  selected 
from  more  than  800  physicians 
participating  in  the  Catholic 
Charities  Physician  Reterral  Ser\'ice. 
The  Physician  Partnership  Award 
was  established  to  recognize 


outstanding  service  to  Medicaid 
patients. 

Lenick  received  his  medical 
degree  from  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  and  completed  his 
residency  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  He  completed  a fellowship 
in  head  and  neck  surgical  oncology  at 
Northwestern  and  a second 
fellowship  in  microvascular 
reconstructive  surgery  at  Barnes 
Hospital.  St.  Louis.  He  joined  Rush 
on  July  1.  1993. 

Annalynn  Skipper,  MS,  RN, 
CNSD,  co-director  of  the  Rush 
Nutritional  Consultation  Service, 
received  an  award  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  nutrition-support 
dietetics  from  the  American  Society 
for  Parenteral  and  Enteral  Nutrition. 
She  serves  as  an  associate  editor  for 
Niitruion  in  C/inicul  Prticrice,  and  has 
twice  edited  the  Dietitiun’s  Handbook 
of  Enteral  cijtd  Puremoi  Numdon. 

Annie  L.  Emmick,  MD,  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of 
general  pediatrics  in  rhe  Department 
of  Pediatrics.  Bom  in  Pittsburgh,  she 
received  her  medical  degree  fn>m  the 
University  of  Chicago  Pritzker 
School  of  Medicine  and  completed 
her  three-year  residency  there  in 
Pediatrics.  During  her  residency  at 
the  University'  of  Chicago,  Emmick 
received  the  E Howell  Wright  award 
for  outstanding  pertomrance  in 
pediatrics.  ■ 
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Sharon  Martin 
Data  manager 

Section  of  Infectious  Diseases 
Years  at  Rush:  5 

“I  can’t  think  of  anything  romantic 
that  happened  to  me.  1 did  have  my 
first  child  on  Valentine’s  Day  a few 
years  past.” 


Jose  Moreno,  RN 
Clinical  nurse  coordinator 
Operating  Room  Services 
Years  at  Rush:  9 

“This  didn’t  happen  on  Valentine’s 
Day,  hut  recently  my  wife  of  eight 
years  organized  a night  out  of  dinner 
and  dancing.  She  had  her  sister  take 
care  of  our  kids,  so  that  when  we 
came  home  we  could  spend  the  rest 
of  the  evening  together.” 


Laurel  Pawlak 
Appointments  coordinator 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
Years  at  Rush:  10 

“When  I was  a young  girl,  my  father 
bought  me  and  my  sister  a smaller 
version  of  a box  of  candy  like  our 
mother’s.  We  really  thought  we  were 
the  ones.” 


Francis  Fong,  RPh 
Pharmacist 
Arc  Ventures 
Years  at  Rush:  1 

“Last  year,  somebody  asked  me  out. 
We  went  out  to  eat  and  my  date 
footed  the  bill.  To  me,  that  is  a 
romantic  change  of  pace.” 


How  sweet  it  is.  Rush  empisyees  teii  el  their 
most  romantic  Vaientine's  Day  memories. 


Appointments 

Julia  M.  Cowell,  PhD,  RN,  was 
appointed  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Community  and  Mental  Health 
Nursing.  Before  coming  to  Rush, 
Cowell  was  as  an  associate  professor 
and  serv'ed  as  interim  department 
head  of  public  health  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Cowell  is  a nationally  renowned 
expert  in  community  health  issues. 
Her  research  emphasizes  mental 
health  concerns  in  school-aged 
children,  especially  immigrants  and 
refugees.  Since  1977,  she  has  been 
involved  in  25  studies — 20  as  princi- 
pal or  co-principal  investigator.  She 
also  serves  as  the  chair  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association. 

Virginia  E.  Maikler,  PhD.  RN. 
was  appointed  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Maternal-Child 
Nursing.  Prior  to  her  appointment, 
she  was  an  associate  professor  of 
maternal-child  nursing  at  Rush  and 
served  as  the  department’s  associate 
chairperson  tor  education.  In  1989, 
she  completed  a doctorate  in  mater- 
nal and  child  nursing  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Nursing. 

Maikler  is  known  for  her 
research  on  pain  management  in 
children.  She  has  received  honors 
fnim  both  the  professional  nursing 


staff  at  Rush  and  Sigma  TTeta  Tau 
International,  the  national  nursing 
honor  society. 

Margaret  Faut-Callahan, 

DNSC,  CRNA,  was  appointed  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Adult  Health 
Nursing.  Prior  to  her  appointment, 
she  was  a professor  of  adult  health 
nursing  and  a certified  nurse 
anesthetist  at  Rush.  In  1989,  she 
completed  her  doctorate  in  nursing  at 
Rush.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
directed  Rush’s  Nursing  Anesthesia 
Program,  which  was  ranked  the  No.  1 
program  of  its  kind  by  U.S.  Netes  and 
Wtnid  Report. 

In  1994,  Faut-Callahan  was 
appointed  to  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Nursing.  She  has  received  honors 
from  the  Rush  College  of  Nursing, 
American  Association  of  Nurse 
Anesthetists  and  Illinois  Association 
of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  Her  research 
has  focused  on  anesthesia 
management  and  pain  control. 

Kudos 

Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  chainnan  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry'  and 
director  of  the  Rush  Institute  tor 
Mental  Well  Being,  has  been  named 
the  winner  of  the  William  C. 
Menninger  Memorial  Award  for  his 
contributions  to  the  study  of  mental 
health.  1 le  will  receive  the  award  on 


April  22,  during  the  American 
College  of  Physiciarts- American 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine’s  80th 
annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

Fawcett  is  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  experts  on  depression.  A 
graduate  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine,  he  became  the 
Stanley  G.  Harris,  Sr.,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  at  Rush  in  1972.  Twenty 
years  later,  he  was  named  the 
Grainger  Director  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being. 

Fawcett,  a frequent  contributor 
to  scientific  journals,  is  the  editor  of 
Psyc/iiam'c 
Ajinals.  He  is  a 
principal 
investigator  of 
the  National 
Institute  of 
Mental 
Health 

Psychobiology 
of  Depression 
Collaborative 
Study,  a 20- 
year  study  of  the  diagnosis  and 
outcome  of  depressive  illness. 

Andrew  Lerrick,  MD,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Otolarymgology,  was  one  of  two 
physicians  in  the  country  to  receive 
the  1998  Physician  Partnership 
Award  from  the  Catholic  Charities 
Organization.  Lerrick  was  selected 
from  more  than  800  physicians 
participating  in  the  Catholic 
Charities  Physician  Reterral  Serv'ice. 
The  Physician  Partnership  Award 
was  established  to  recognize 


outstanding  service  to  Medicaid 
patients. 

Lerrick  received  his  medical 
degree  from  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  and  completed  his 
residency  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  He  completed  a fellowship 
in  head  and  neck  surgical  oncology  at 
Northwestern  and  a .second 
fellowship  in  microvascular 
reconstmetive  surgery  at  Barnes 
Hospital,  St.  Louis.  He  joined  Rush 
on  July  1,  1993. 

Annalymn  Skipper,  MS,  RN, 
CNSD,  co-director  of  the  Rush 
Nutritional  Consultation  Service, 
received  an  award  ior  distinguished 
achievement  in  nutrition-support 
dietetics  from  the  American  Society 
for  Parenteral  and  Enteral  Nutrition. 
She  sers'es  as  an  associate  editor  for 
Nucrition  in  Clinical  Pmcrice,  and  has 
twice  edited  the  Diciitians  Handbook 
of  Enteral  and  ParaMal  Nutrition. 

Annie  L.  Emmick,  MD,  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of 
general  pediatrics  in  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics.  Bom  in  Pittsburgh,  she 
received  her  medical  degree  from  the 
University'  of  Chicago  Pritzker 
School  of  Medicine  and  completed 
her  three-year  residency  there  in 
Pediatrics.  During  her  residency  at 
the  University  oi  Chicago,  Emmick 
received  the  F.  Howell  Wright  award 
for  outstanding  performance  in 
pediatric^.  ■ 


People  to  know: 

In  honor  of  Black  History  Month, 
Rush  is  hosting  a number  of  special 
events  to  highlight  the  enormous 
contributions  that  African  Americans 
have  made  to  the  Rush  community. 

Of  course,  the  contributions  of 
African  Americans  are  realities  we 
recognize  every  day  at  Rush — not  just 
for  one  month  out  of  the  year.  With 
that  in  mind,  the  NeivsRounds  staff 
wanted  to  highlight  just  a few  of  the 
African-American  employees  at  Rush 
who  make  vital  contributions  every 
day.  We 
salute  you! 

On  some 
days, 
Stephen 
Gillenwater 
faces  more 
gut- 

wrenching 
drama  than 
most  of  us 
see  during  a 
season  of 
"ER.”  That's 
because  Gillenwater  heads  up  the 
Adolescent  Family  Center,  a walk-in 
family  planning,  prenatal  and 
gynecological  care  clinic  for  primarily 
low-income  and  uninsured  teens  on 
the  West  Side.  For  the  last  1 1 years, 
Gillenwater  has  been  program 
coordinator  at  the  center — a title  that 
encompasses  the  roles  of  business 
manager,  fund-raiser,  supervisor  and 
counselor.  In  addition  to  managing 
the  books  and  making  sure  the 


Rush  employees  who  make  a difference 


program  is  well  funded,  Gillenwater 
also  counsels  about  1 5 teens  a week. 

Gillenwater  says  the  most 
challenging  part  of  his  job  is  dealing 
with  teens  who  have  contracted 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  or  whose 
pregnancies  are  not  going  well.  “You 
Icam  early  on  that  there  is  nothing 
you’re  going  to  say  that  is  going  to  fix 
it,”  Gillenwater  says.  “But  you  can 
talk  about  how  they  are  going  to 
cope.” 

Does  he  see  himself  as  a role 
model  for  some  of  the  teens  he 
counsels?  "To  some  extent  1 try  to  be  a 
role  model.  But  because  they  are 
teens,  preaching  doesn’t  work.  I try  to 
show  them  that  there  is  a wider  world 
than  what  is  going  on  in  their 
neighborhoods.  And  1 try  to  get  them 
to  think  about  what  they  do  before 
they  do  it.” 

Though 
students 
may  be  lured 
into  Lucy 
Willis’s 
office  to  grab 
a handful  of 
miniature 
chocolate 
bars  from 
the  huge 
bowl  on  her 
desk,  they 
often  stay  for 
something 
sweeter — 
the  support  they  need  to  evolve  into 


first-class  nurses. 

Willis  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Nursing  in  1992,  and  was 
promoted  into  her  current  position  14 
months  ago.  As  an  academic 
facilitator,  she  works  with  students  to 
make  sure  they  have  the  resources 
and  support  they  need:  tutors,  writing 
coaches  and  programs  to  develop 
their  test-taking  and  time-manage- 
ment skills.  She  abo  heads  up  the 
college’s  mentorship  program,  which 
currently  serves  60  students  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

As  director  of  multicultural  affairs, 
Willis’s  role  is  to  support  minority 
-Students,  who  make  up  one-third  of 
each  incoming  class  at  the  College  of 
Nursing.  “We  want  to  create  a 
respectful,  multicultural  environment 
that  will  enhance  learning  and 
nurture  students,”  Willis  says. 

Last  summer,  Willis  launched  a 
two-week  enrichment  program  for 
incoming  students  who  wanted  to 
jump-start  their  nursing  education  by 
reviewing  anatomy  and  physiology, 
basic  math  and  writing  and  test- 
taking skills.  A total  of  80  students — 
75  percent  of  the  incoming  class — 
took  part. 

As  one  of  Rush’s  key  voices  on 
multicultural  issues,  Willis  would  like 
to  see  everyone  at  Rush  embrace 
diversity  in  a real  way,  all  the  time.  “It 
cannot  just  be  at  the  philosophical 
level,”  Willis  says.  “Diversity  is  a 
strength,  and  we  have  to  continue  to 
build  an  environment  based  on 
respect  for  all  people.” 


Ida  Byrd 
earned  her 
first  Rush 
paycheck  30 
years  ago, 
working  as  a 
member  of 
the  food 
service  staff 
in  the 
hospital’s 
kitchen  to 
help  finance 
her  college 
education.  Since  then,  Byrd  has 
worked  in  various  roles  at  the  Medical 
Center — as  a member  of  the  transport 
team  and,  most  recently,  as  a unit 
clerk. 

In  her  current  role  on  the  heart 
transplant  unit,  it's  Byrd’s  job  to  juggle 
the  phones,  schedule  tests  and 
transcribe  physicians’  orders.  “I 
basically  act  as  the  mediator  between 
nurses  and  doctors,”  she  says. 

Byrd  says  the  most  difficult  part  of 
her  job  is  trying  not  to  get  too  attached 
to  patients  on  the  unit  who  are  often 
very  ill  “1  like  to  form  a rapport  with 
people,  and  it  can  be  kind  of  hard  to 
separate  yourself  from  your  job  when 
you  are  a 'people  person.’” 

Even  though  Byrd  has  worked  at 
Rush  for  the  last  three  decades,  she 
tries  to  keep  her  work  fresh  by  taking 
classes,  such  as  medical  terminology 
and  computer  workshops.  ■ 


Prescribe  te  dector's  orders  for  good  health 


Sometimes  a doctor’s  advice  goes  in 
one  ear  and  out  the  other — the 
cigarette  smoking  continues,  the 
prescription  drugs  get  pushed  aside, 
the  weight-loss  program  is  ignored. 

Not  heeding  doctors’  recommen- 
dations about  medications  or  lifestyle 
changes  results  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
deaths  each  year,  increased 
hospitalizations  and  delayed  recovery 
from  illness,  according  to  the 
American  Heart  Association.  This 
“noncompliance”  is  a particular 
problem  with  heart  patients  and  costs 
the  nation  $76  billion  annually  in 
unnecessary  medical  costs  and  lost 
national  productivity. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
American  Heart  Association  has 
targeted  this  growing  concern  in  its 
"Take  Wellness  to  Heart”  campaign. 

But  the  term  “compliance”  has  a 
coercive  tone  to  it,  notes  Albert 
Bellg,  PhD,  a cardiac  psychologist  in 
the  Rush  Heart  Institute.  “Treatment 
adherence’  is  a better  term,”  Bellg 
says.  “It’s  not  something  that  the 
doctor  decides  upon  and  the  patient 
complies  to,  rather  it’s  something  they 
work  out  together.  A partnership  is  a 
better  way  to  think  of  it.” 

At  Rush,  Bellg  is  part  of  the 
Preventive  Cardiology  Center  ream, 
which  is  dedicated  to  promoting  heart 


healthiness.  Bellg,  along  with  a 
cardiologist,  Robert  Rosenson,  MD,  a 
nurse  practitioner  and  a nutritionist, 
works  with  patients  to  create  and 
implement  a health  plan  that  will 
allow  patients  to  either  improve  their 
cardiac  health  or  prevent  it  from 
worsening.  For  patients,  however, 
most  of  the  hard  work  occurs  after 
they  leave  the  doctor’s  office  and  are 
confronted  with  making  lifestyle 
changes. 

For  example,  patients  with  high 
cholesterol  are  often  given 
prescriptions  and  diet  recommen- 
dations. Once  they  get  home,  though, 
they  may  forget  to  take  their  pills  and 
fill!  back  into  their  unhealthy  eating 
habits.  Lack  of  adherence  in  this 
situation  could  lead  to  serious  heart 
disease. 

“Patients  will  do  what  they’re 
motivated  to  do.  They  need  to  make 
the  case  for  themselves  that  they  need 
to  make  a change.  If  you  listen  to 
them  as  much  as  you  talk  to  them  and 
help  them  identify  their  own  reasons 
for  changing,  you  can  improve  their 
likelihood  of  success,”  Bellg  says. 

Part  of  Bellg’s  job  is  to  do  just 
that.  He  also  helps  patients  make 
sense  of  the  information  overload 
they  get  from  the  media,  their  families 
and  their  doctors  so  that  they  will  be 
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more  likely  to  follow  their  health 
plan. 

In  talking  to  patients,  Bellg  can 
also  identify  and  address  potential 
barriers  to  adherence  such  as  financial 
constraints.  For  example,  a doctor 
may  prescribe  the  dmg  Zyban  to  help 
the  patient  stop  smoking.  According 
to  Bellg.  this  drug  isn’t  covered  by 
many  HMDs.  The  cost  factor  may 
prevent  the  patient  from  following 
the  doctor’s  instructions.  Bellg, 
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however,  can  remind  the  patient  that 
a pack-a-day  cigarette  smoking  habit 
is  almost  as  expensive  as  the  drug.  “If 
you  walk  them  through  it,  they  can 
see  that  by  shifting  the  expense  from 
the  cigarettes  to  the  prescription,  they 
can  afford  the  medication  that  may 
help  them  quit  smoking,”  Bellg  says. 

With  this  kind  of  communi- 
cation, Bellg  hopes  to  increase  patient 
adherence  and  ultimately  improve 
patient  outcomes.  ■ 


People  to  know: 

In  honor  of  Black  History  Month, 
Rush  is  hosting  a number  of  special 
events  to  highlight  the  enormous 
contributions  that  African  Americans 
have  made  to  the  Rush  community. 

Of  course,  the  contributions  of 
African  Americans  are  realities  we 
recognize  every  day  at  Rush — not  just 
for  one  month  out  of  the  year.  With 
that  in  mind,  the  Netv.sRouncis  staff 
wanted  to  highlight  just  a few  of  the 
African-American  employees  at  Rush 
who  make  vital  contributions  every 
day.  We 
salute  you! 

On  some 
days, 
Stephen 
Gillenwater 
faces  more 
gut- 

wrenching 
drama  than 
most  of  us 
see  during  a 
season  of 
“ER.’’  Tlaat's 
because  Gillenwater  heads  up  the 
Adolescent  Family  Center,  a walk-in 
family  planning,  prenatal  and 
gynecological  care  clinic  for  primarily 
low-income  and  uninsured  teens  on 
the  West  Side.  For  the  last  1 1 years, 
Gillenwater  has  been  program 
coordinator  at  the  center — a title  that 
encompasses  the  roles  of  business 
manager,  fund-raiser,  supervisor  and 
counselor.  In  addition  to  managing 
the  books  and  making  sure  the 
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Rush  employees  who  make  a dilfepence 


program  is  well  funded,  Gillenwater 
also  counsels  about  15  teens  a week. 

Gillenwater  says  the  mo.st 
challenging  part  of  his  job  is  dealing 
with  teens  who  have  contracted 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  or  whose 
pregnancies  are  not  going  well.  “You 
learn  early  on  that  there  is  nothing 
you’re  going  to  say  that  is  going  to  fix 
it,”  Gillenwater  says.  “But  you  can 
talk  about  how  they  are  going  to 
cope.” 

Does  he  see  himself  as  a role 
model  for  some  of  the  teens  he 
counsels?  “To  some  extent  I try  to  be  a 
role  model.  But  because  they  are 
teens,  preaching  doesn’t  work.  I try  to 
show  them  that  there  is  a wider  world 
than  what  is  going  on  in  their 
neighborhoods.  And  I try  to  get  them 
to  think  about  what  they  do  before 
they  do  it.” 

Though 
students 
may  be  lured 
into  Lucy 
Willis’s 
office  to  grab 
a handful  of 
miniature 
chocolate 
bars  from 
the  huge 
bowl  on  her 
desk,  they 
often  stay  for 
something 
sweeter — 
the  support  they  need  to  evolve  into 


first-class  nurses. 

Willis  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Nursing  in  1992,  and  was 
promoted  into  her  current  position  14 
months  ago.  As  an  academic 
facilitator,  she  works  with  students  to 
make  sure  they  have  the  resources 
and  support  they  need:  tutors,  writing 
coaches  and  programs  to  develop 
their  test-taking  and  time-manage- 
ment .skills.  She  also  heads  up  the 
college’s  mentorship  program,  which 
currently  serves  60  students  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

As  director  of  multicultural  affairs, 
Willis’s  role  is  to  support  minority 
students,  who  make  up  one-third  of 
each  incoming  class  at  the  College  of 
Nursing.  “We  want  to  create  a 
respectful,  multicultural  environment 
that  will  enhance  learning  and 
nurture  students,”  Willis  says. 

Last  summer,  Willis  launched  a 
two-week  enrichment  program  for 
incoming  students  who  wanted  to 
jump-start  their  nursing  education  by 
reviewing  anatomy  and  physiology, 
basic  math  and  writing  and  test- 
taking skills.  A total  of  80  students — 
75  percent  of  the  incoming  class — 
took  part. 

As  one  of  Rush’s  key  voices  on 
multicultural  issues,  Willis  would  like 
to  see  everyone  at  Rush  embrace 
diversity  in  a real  way,  all  the  time.  “It 
cannot  just  be  at  the  philosophical 
level,”  Willis  says.  “Diversity  is  a 
strength,  and  we  have  to  continue  to 
build  an  environment  based  on 
respect  for  all  people.” 


Ida  Byrd 
earned  her 
first  Ru.sh 
paycheck  30 
years  ago, 
working  as  a 
member  of 
the  food 
service  staff 
in  the 
hospital’s 
kitchen  to 
help  finance 
her  college 
education.  Since  then,  Byrd  has 
worked  in  various  roles  at  the  Medical 
Center — as  a member  of  the  transport 
team  and,  most  recently,  as  a unit 
clerk. 

In  her  current  role  on  the  heart 
transplant  unit,  it’s  Byrd’s  job  to  juggle 
the  phones,  schedule  tests  and 
transcribe  physicians’  orders.  “1 
basically  act  as  the  mediator  between 
nurses  and  doctors,”  she  says. 

Byrd  says  the  most  difficult  part  of 
her  job  is  trying  not  to  get  too  attached 
to  patients  on  the  unit  who  are  often 
very  ill.  “I  like  to  form  a rapport  with 
people,  and  it  can  be  kind  of  hard  to 
separate  yourself  from  your  job  when 
you  are  a ‘people  person.’” 

Even  though  Byrd  has  worked  at 
Rush  for  the  last  three  decades,  she 
tries  to  keep  her  work  fresh  by  taking 
classes,  such  as  medical  terminology 
and  computer  workshops.  ■ 


Lijcy  Willis.  PhD.  RN. 
Director.  Multiathurd 
Affairs,  a}id  Academic 
Facilitator,  College  of 
. Nursing 


Prescribe  to  doctor's  orders  for  good  health 


Sometimes  a doctor’s  advice  goe.s  in 
one  ear  and  out  the  other — the 
cigarette  smoking  continues,  the 
prescription  drugs  get  pushed  aside, 
the  weight-loss  program  is  ignored. 

Not  heeding  doctors’  recommen- 
dations about  medications  or  lifest>’le 
changes  results  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
deaths  each  year,  increased 
hospitalizations  and  delayed  recovery 
from  illness,  according  to  the 
American  Heart  Association.  This 
“noncompliance”  is  a particular 
problem  with  heart  patients  and  costs 
the  nation  $76  billion  annually  in 
unnecessary  medical  costs  and  lost 
national  productivity. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
American  Heart  Association  has 
targeted  this  growing  concern  in  its 
"Take  Wellness  to  Heart”  campaign. 

But  the  term  “compliance”  has  a 
coercive  tone  to  it,  notes  Albert 
Bellg,  PhD,  a cardiac  psychologist  in 
the  Rush  Heart  Institute.  “Treatment 
adherence’  is  a better  term,”  Bellg 
says.  “It’s  not  something  that  the 
doctor  decides  upon  and  the  patient 
complies  to,  rather  it’s  something  they 
work  out  together.  A partnership  is  a 
better  way  to  think  of  it,” 

At  Rush,  Bellg  is  part  of  the 
Preventive  Cardiology  Center  team, 
which  is  dedicated  to  promoting  heart 


healthiness.  Bellg,  along  with  a 
cardiologist,  Robert  Rosenson,  MD,  a 
nurse  practitioner  and  a nutritionist, 
works  with  patients  to  create  and 
implement  a health  plan  that  will 
allow  patients  to  either  improve  their 
cardiac  health  or  prevent  it  from 
worsening.  For  patients,  however, 
most  of  the  hard  work  occurs  after 
they  leave  the  doctor’s  office  and  are 
confronted  with  making  lifestyle 
changes. 

For  example,  patients  with  high 
cholesterol  are  often  given 
prescriptions  and  diet  recommen- 
dations. Once  they  get  home,  though, 
they  may  forget  to  take  their  pills  and 
fall  back  into  their  unhealthy  eating 
habits.  Lack  of  adherence  in  this 
situation  could  lead  to  serious  heart 
disease. 

“Patients  will  do  what  they’re 
motivated  to  do.  They  need  to  make 
the  case  for  themselves  that  they  need 
to  make  a change.  If  you  listen  to 
them  as  much  as  you  talk  to  them  and 
help  them  identify  their  own  reasons 
for  changing,  you  can  improve  their 
likelihood  of  success.”  Bellg  says. 

Part  of  Bellg’s  job  is  to  do  just 
that.  He  also  helps  patients  make 
sense  of  the  infbmiation  overload 
they  get  from  the  media,  their  families 
and  their  doctors  so  that  they  will  be 
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more  likely  to  follow  their  health 
plan. 

In  talking  to  patients,  Bellg  can 
also  identify  and  address  potential 
barriers  to  adherence  such  as  financial 
constraints.  For  example,  a doctor 
may  prescribe  the  drug  Zyban  to  help 
the  patient  stop  smoking.  According 
to  Bellg,  this  drug  isn’t  covered  by 
many  HMOs.  The  cost  factor  may 
prevent  the  patient  from  following 
the  doctor's  instructions.  Bellg, 


however,  can  remind  the  patient  that 
a pack-a-day  cigarette  smoking  habit 
is  almost  as  expensive  as  the  drug.  “If 
you  walk  them  through  it,  they  can 
see  that  by  shifting  the  expense  from 
the  cigarettes  to  the  prescription,  they 
can  afford  the  medication  that  may 
help  them  quit  smoking,”  Bellg  says. 

With  this  kind  of  communi- 
cation, Bellg  hopes  to  increase  patient 
adherence  and  ultimately  improve 
patient  outcomes.  ■ 
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March 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday Friday Saturday 


Eye  Donor  Month 

National  Kidney 
Month 

National  Nutrition 
Month 

1 

2 

CO 

Yoga 

1 to  1:45  p.m.,  at  994 
Armour  Academic 
Center 

4 

5 

CD 

National  Save  Your 
Vision  Week 

7 

Last  day  to  nominate 
an  employee, 
manager  or  team  for 
the  employee  of  the 
quarter  awards.  Send 
nominations  to 
Dinah  Bihbs  in 
Human  Resources, 
729  S.  Paulina  g 

Vegetarian  Viewing 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m., 
in  front  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center 
cafeteria. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

National  Pulmonary 
Rehabilitation  Week 

Children  and 
Healthcare  Week 

14 

15 

Mind-Body  Series 
“The  joy  of  Soy" 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wocxl  St.,  Suite  114- 

19 

The  Avalon  String 
Quartet,  4 p.m.,  in 
Room  500.  Reception 
following. 

17 

Yoga 

1 to  1:45  p.m.,  at  994 
Armour  Academic 
Center 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Vegetarian  Viewing 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  in 
front  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center 
cafeteria. 

22 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 

“Tlie  ABC’s  of  Dietary 
Supplements’’ 
nocin  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wood  St.,  Suite 
114- 

23 

Lunch  ’N’  Learn 
“The  Concepts  of 
Coffee" 

12:15  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14- 

24 

Yoga 

1 to  1:45  p.m.,  at  994 
Armour  Academic 
Center 

25 

26 

Born  this  day:  Wilhelm 
Conrad  Roentgen 
(1845-1923).  German 
scientist  whose 
discovery  and  work  with 
X-rays  won  him  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1901. 

27 

28 

29 

National  Doctor's  Day 

30 

31 

Pick  up  a copy  of  Rtts 
Locatec 

\ Express  to  find  more 
wherever  NeufiRoimds  i 

dates  for  Ru.sh  events, 
s found. 

J 

I ■ HEALTH  & FITHESS  COURSES 


To  register,  call  2-2817. 

Vegetarian  Viewing,  Marcti  9 and  22  — Pick  up 
free  information  about  soy  or  bean  products 
outside  the  cafeteria  in  the  Armour 
j Academic  Center- 

Yoga,  Tliursdays,  March  4 to  April  8 (except 
March  11)  — Learn  relaxation  and  flexibility 
Cci.hniques  in  this  basic  yoga  course. 
Rcgi.stration  i.s  $25. 

Mind-Body  Series,  March  16  — Register  for 

i the  “Tlie  Joy  of  Soy”  cooking  clas.s  to  sample 
tofu  treats  and  to  learn  about  the  health 
benefits  of  tofu.  Registration  is  $5. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  March  23 — In  the 

seminar  “The  ABC’s  of  Dietary 
Supplements,"  Roberta  Clarke,  MS,  RD,  will 
tell  you  which  dietary  supplements  you 
should  and  should  not  use. 

Lunch  'N'  Learn,  March  24  — Emily  Mange, 
of  Intelligentsia  Coffee  and  Tea,  Inc.,  will 

^alk  about  “Tl'ie  Concepts  of  Coffee.”  ^ 

— — 


Oh  It 


March 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday Friday Saturday 


Eye  Donor  Month 

National  Kidney 
Month 

National  Nutrition 
Month 

1 

2 

3 

Yoga 

1 to  1:45  p.m.,  at  994 
Armour  Academic 
Center 

4 

5 

6 

National  Save  Your 
Vision  Week 

7 

Last  day  to  nominate 
an  employee, 
manager  or  team  for 
the  employee  of  the 
quarter  awards.  Send 
nominations  to 
Dinah  Bibbs  in 
Human  Resources, 
729  S.  Paulina  g 

Vegetarian  Viewing 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m., 
in  front  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center 
cafeteria. 

9 

19 

11 

12 

13 

National  Pulmonary 
Rehabilitation  Week 

Children  and 
Healthcare  Week 

14 

15 

Mind-Body  Series 
“Tliejoy  of  Soy" 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wood  Sr.,  Suite  1 14. 

16 

The  Avalon  String 
Quartet,  4 p.m.,  in 
Room  500.  Reception 
following. 

17 

Yoga 

1 to  1:45  p.m.,  at  994 
Armour  Academic 
Center 

18 

19 

29 

21 

Vegetarian  Viewing 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  in 
front  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center 
cafeteria. 

22 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 

“The  ABC’s  of  Dietary 
Supplements’’ 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wood  St.,  Suite 
114- 

23 

Lunch  ’N’  Learn 
“The  Concepts  of 
Coffee" 

12:15  to  1 p.m.,  at  707 
S.  Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14. 

24 

Yoga 

1 to  1:45  p.m.,  at  994 
Armour  Academic 
Center 

25 

29 

Bom  this  day;  Wilhelm 
Conrad  Roentgen 
(1845-1923),  German 
scientist  whose 
discovery  and  work  with 
X-rays  won  him  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  1901. 

27 
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00 
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National  Doctor’s  Day 

39 

31 

Pick  up  a copy  of  Rits 
Locatec 

\ Express  to  find  more 
wherever  NetusRounds  i 

dates  for  Rush  events, 
s found. 
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To  register,  call  2-2817. 


Vegetarian  Viewing,  March  9 and  22  — Pick  up 
' free  information  about  soy  or  bean  products 
! outside  the  cafeteria  in  the  Armour 
: Academic  Center- 

Yoga,  Thursdays,  March  4 to  April  8 (except 
March  11)  — Learn  relaxation  and  flexibility 
techniques  in  this  basic  yoga  course. 
Registration  is  $25. 

Mind-Body  Series,  March  16  — Register  for 
the  “Tlie  Joy  of  Soy"  cooking  class  to  sample  . 
tofu  treats  and  to  learn  about  the  health 
benefits  of  tofu.  Registration  is  $5. 


Lunchtinie  Stress  Express,  March  23 — In  the 

seminar  ‘‘The  ABC’s  of  Dietary 
Supplements,"  Roberta  Clarke,  MS,  RD,  will 
tell  you  which  dietary  supplements  you 
should  and  should  m*t  use. 


Lunch  'N'  Learn,  March  24  — Emily  Mange, 
of  Intelligentsia  Coffee  and  Tea,  Inc.,  will 
talk  about  “The  Concepts  of  Coffee.” 


• LEAP  COUBSES 


APRIL  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

Information  about  LEAP  courses  is  now  on  Rush’s  intranet.  Point  your  browser  to: 

Rhino.rush.edu/HR/leap.html. 

Coaching  For  Improved  Perlorniance  — Coaching  is  a skill  all  managers  should  possess.  Learn  to  tap 
into,  and  develop,  the  skill  to  help  you  maximize  departmental  performance.  Thursday,  April  8,  9 to  1 1 :30  a.m. 

Healthcare  Education  System  — Learn  how  Rush’s  new  self-paced  computer  training  system  can  help  you.  This  class  is  for 
those  wanting  to  learn  the  new  system  and  for  those  needing  a refresher  course.  Every  Tuesday  in  April,  1 to  2:30  p.m. 
and  3 to  4:30  p.m.  Choose  a date  and  time  and  call  Terri  at  2-2989  to  register. 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus?  — Want  to  communicate  better  with  your  team?  This  two-day  interactive  class  will 
focus  on  enhancing  listening  skills  and  communicating  effectively  in  a team  setting.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  12  and 
13,  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Call  Pam  at  2-2336  to  register. 

Advanced  Writing  I:  Clearer  Sentences  — Rosemary  Camilleri  will  teach  participants  how  to  write  better,  clearer  sentences 
by  deleting  unnecessary  words.  Tuesday,  April  13,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Family  Medical  Leave  Act  — The  Family  Medical  Leave  Act  is  not  just  for  pregnant  women.  If  you  are  male  or  female  and 
about  to  adopt  a child,  or  if  you  or  a family  member  has  been  diagnosed  with  a serious  illness,  then  register  for  this 
seminar  to  learn  how  to  benefit  from  the  Family  Medical  Leave  Act.  Friday,  April  23,  9 to  1 1 a.m. 

Sunrise  Special:  How  To  Measure  Perlormance  II  — Are  you,  your  coworkers  and  your  staff  performing  at  peak  levels?  Learn 
how  to  rate  yourself  and  others  at  this  seminar.  Wednesday,  April  28,  8 to  9:15  a.m.  Refreshments  will  be  served. 
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A dose  shave 

in  the  Kelbgg  basement. 


College^  home  heahh  nursing  program 
translates  into  training  sito  for  visitors 


offer.  In  Fehmnrv,  1 1 home  health 
nursing  students  and  one  faculty 
member  from  the  Universit\’  of  Korea 
came  to  Rush  to  discover  how  the 
United  States  teaches  and  practices 
home  health  nursing. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  Korean 
government  initiated  a program  to 
implement  home  health  care 
nationwide.  As  part  ot  that  initiative, 
the  University  of  Korea  established  a 
year-long  certified  program  in  home 
health  nursing.  But  even  with  the 


classrooms  and  instructors  in  place, 
there  were  gaps  in  the  educational 
experience,  says  He^sihn  Ryu,  PhD, 
MPH,  a faculty  member  at  the 
Universit>'  of  Korea. 

To  be  home  health  nurses,  it  helps 
to  see  how  experienced  professionals 
deliver  care  in  patients’  homes.  In 
Korea,  there  are  limited  opportunities 
to  do  that.  So  it’s  easy  to  understand 
why  these  nurses  came  to  the  United 
States  in  search  of  knowledge. 

But  the  visiting  nurses  weren't  the 


only  students.  “This  was  a great 
opportunity  for  our  staff  as  well  as  for 
the  Korean  nurses  to  learn  from  each 
other,”  says  Kathy  Pischke-Winn,  RN, 
coordinator  of  faculty  services  for  the 
College  of  Nursing. 

During  their  two  weeks  here,  the 
nurses  had  many  opportunities  to  see 
how  Rush  staff' handle  the  duties 
associated  with  home  health  care, 
including  administrative  and  patient 
care  respoasibilities.  “A  key  part  of  the 
educational  experience  was  for  the 
nurses  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
spend  their  time  obser\'ing  home 
health  and  hospice  visits,”  says  Susan 
Breakwell,  RN,  MS,  an  instructor  in 
Rush’s  Department  of  Community 
and  Mental  Health  Nursing  who 
coordinated  the  course  activities  for 
the  visit. 

While  in  Chicago,  the  Korean 
nurses  accompanied  home  health  and 
hospice  staff  from  the  Rush  Home 
Care  Network  to  patients’  homes. 
Tliere  they  saw  how  patient  care  is 
delivered  in  a home  setting,  whether  it 
be  inserting  an  intravenous  line  to 
deliver  medication,  assessing  a patient 
or  teaching  a family  member  how  to 
care  for  a loved  one.  At  the  Medical 
Center,  they  observed  how  staff 

contmiied  on  page  2 


Medical  group  requires  continuing  education  for  physicians 


The  best  physicians  continue  to 
learn  medicine,  a science  in  a 
constant  state  of  advancement, 
throughout  their  professional  lives.  To 
help  ensure  that  patients  benefit  from 
the  latest  advances,  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society  now  requires  all 
diKtors  licensed  in  Illinois  to 
complete  50  hours  of  continuing 
medical  eilucation  each  year. 

According  to  the  Illinois  statute, 
physicians  are  required  to  complete 
1 50  credit  hours  ot  continuing 


medical  education  within  the  three- 
year  medical  license  renewal  cycle. 
Forty  percent  of  the  credit  hours 
includes  programs  accredited  by 
hospitals  and  medical  colleges.  The 
other  60  percent  includes  peer  review, 
medical  writing  and  preceptorships. 

“Education  should  not  em!  at 
graduation  from  medical  school,"  says 
Meryl  Haber,  MD,  director  of 
Continuing  Medical  Education  at 
Rush.  “Lifelong  learning  is  important 
to  ensure  quality  patient  care.  A 


continuous  program  of  education  will 
enable  physicians  to  remain  current 
in  their  field  and  will  keep  them 
abreast  of  new  technologies  and 
trends  in  professional  development.” 
And  the  trend  is  toward  learning. 
The  American  Medical  Association 
has  recentlv  established  a prognim, 
mandatory  in  seven  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  evaluates 
doctors  against  a set  of  national 
accreditation  standards  that  includes 
conciniieci  on  page  3 
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College^  home  health  nursing  program 
translates  into  training  site  for  visitors 


goums  were  ihe  order  of  the  evening, 
at  the  Henikoffhome. 


Some  people  travel  great  distances 
to  learn  the  lessons  Rush  has  to 
often  In  Fehmary,  1 1 home  health 
nursing  students  and  one  facult>' 
memher  from  the  University'  of  Korea 
came  to  Rush  to  discover  how  the 
United  States  teaches  and  practices 
hi)me  health  nursing. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  Korean 
government  initiated  a program  to 
implement  home  health  care 
nationwide.  As  part  of  that  initiative, 
the  University'  of  Korea  established  a 
year-long  certified  progmm  in  home 
health  nursing.  But  even  with  the 


classrooms  and  instructors  in  place, 
there  were  gaps  in  the  educational 
experience,  says  Hosihn  Ryu,  PhD, 
MPH,  a faculty  member  at  the 
University'  ot  Korea. 

To  be  home  health  nurses,  it  helps 
to  see  how  experienced  professionals 
deliver  care  in  patients’  homes.  In 
Korea,  there  are  limited  opportunities 
to  do  that.  So  it’s  easy  to  understand 
why  these  nurses  came  to  the  United 
States  in  search  of  knowledge. 

But  the  visiting  nurses  weren’t  the 


only  students.  “This  was  a great 
opportunity  for  our  staff  as  well  as  for 
the  Korean  nurses  to  learn  from  each 
other,”  says  Kathy  Pischke-Winn,  RN. 
coordinator  of  faculty  services  for  the 
College  of  Nursing. 

During  their  two  weeks  here,  the 
nurses  had  many  opportunities  to  see 
how  Rush  staff  handle  the  duties 
associated  with  home  health  care, 
including  administrative  and  patient 
care  responsibilities.  “A  key  part  of  the 
educational  experience  was  for  the 
nurses  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
.spend  their  time  observing  home 
health  and  hospice  visits,”  says  Susan 
Breakwell,  RN,  MS,  an  instructor  in 
Rush’s  Department  of  Community 
and  Mental  Health  Nursing  who 
coordinated  the  course  activities  for 
the  visit. 

While  in  Chicago,  the  Korean 
nurses  accompanied  home  health  and 
hospice  staff’  from  the  Rush  Home 
Care  Network  to  patients’  homes. 
Tlrere  they  saw  how  patient  care  is 
delivered  in  a home  setting,  whether  it 
be  inserting  an  intravenous  line  to 
deliver  medication,  assessing  a patient 
or  teaching  a family  memher  how  to 
care  for  a loved  one.  At  the  Medical 
Center,  they  observ'ed  how  staff 

conn'mied  on  page  2 


Medical  group  requires  continuing  education  for  physicians 


The  best  physicians  continue  to 
learn  medicine,  a science  in  a 
constant  state  of  advancement, 
throughout  their  professional  lives.  To 
help  ensure  that  patients  benefit  from 
the  latest  advances,  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society  now  require.s  all 
diKtors  licensed  in  Illinois  to 
complete  50  hours  of  continuing 
medical  education  each  year. 

According  to  the  Illinois  statute, 
physicians  are  required  to  complete 
1 50  credit  hours  of  cimtinuing 


medical  education  within  the  three- 
year  medical  license  renewal  cycle. 
Forty  percent  of  the  credit  hours 
includes  programs  accredited  by 
hospitals  and  medical  colleges.  The 
other  60  percent  includes  peer  re\’iew, 
medical  writing  and  preceptorships. 

“Education  should  not  end  at 
graduation  from  medical  school,”  says 
Meryl  Haber,  MD,  director  of 
Continuing  Medical  Education  at 
Rush.  “Lifelong  learning  is  important 
to  ensure  quality  patient  care.  A 


continuous  program  of  education  will 
enable  physicians  to  remain  current 
in  their  field  and  will  keep  them 
abreast  of  new  technologies  and 
trends  in  professional  development." 

And  the  trend  is  toward  learning. 
The  American  Medical  Association 
has  recently  established  a program, 
mandatoiy'  in  seven  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  evaluates 
doctors  against  a set  of  national 
.iccreditation  standards  that  includes 
contmued  on  page  3 
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coordinates  home  health  care  tor 
patients  requiring  medical  atten- 
tion after  hospital  discharge.  f 

The  Korean  nurses  also  stopped  ' 
by  Oak  Park  Hospital,  where  they  | 
picked  up  a few  tips  on  new  and  ; 
innovative  ways  to  perform  wound  | 
care.  Other  stops  on  their  tour  ! 

included  the  Accolade  Adult  Day  j 

Care  center,  the  CORE  Center,  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center  for 
the  Elderly  and  Interfaiih  House. 

To  help  ease  the  language  i 

barrier.  Rush  doctoral  candidate  | 

Eunice  Choi,  RN,  MS.  GNP,  acted 
as  translator.  Four  years  ago,  Choi  | 
had  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Hosihn  ' 
R^’o,  now  a member  of  the  home 
health  faculty-  at  the  University  of  | 
Korea.  Choi’s  friendship  with  Ryu  ‘ 

was  instrumental  in  Rush’s 
selection  as  the  host  university.  "I 
guess  you  could  say  I helped  create 
the  bridge  between  the  University  . 

of  Korea  and  Rush.”  Choi  says.  I 

Rush  employees  worked  extra  | 

hard  to  ensure  that  the  visit  was 
enjoyable  as  well  as  educational.  I 

Pischke-Winn.  who  set  up  the  ' 

nurses'  visit,  planned  several 
activities  off  the  Rush  campus  such 
as  a tour  of  the  city  and  visits  to 
museums.  i 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
nurses’  stay  was  a dinner  party  held 
at  the  home  of  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 

MD,  CEO  and  president  of  Rush, 
and  his  wife,  Carole.  To  celebrate 
the  occasion,  the  Korean  nurses 
dressed  in  traditional  gowns,  which 
normally  are  worn  only  on  wedding 
days  and  New  Year’s.  They  also 
sang  songs  from  their  homeland 
and  encouraged  guests  to  join  them 
in  a dance. 

Now  that  they  are  back  in 
Korea,  the  nurses  can  share  their 
newfound  knowledge  with  the 
students  who  couldn’t  make  the 
trip.  And  after  their  yearlong 
program  ends  this  summer,  they 
look  forward  to  finding  jobs  in 
their  new  area  of  expertise.  “With 
home  health  care  nursing,  we  hope 
to  have  more  independence  and 
autonomy  in  our  careers,”  said  one 
of  the  visiting  nurses,  ■ 


Research  aHairs  reperts: 
Re-review  nearing  completion 


After  almost  fi\’e  month.s  ot 
inten.sivc  daily  work,  the  fovir 
Rush  Institurumal  Review  Btxtrds 
(IRBs)  are  clase  to  completing  their 
comprehensive  re-review  of  human 
subject  studies  at  the  Medical  Center. 

In  a March  1 1 memo  to  all 
researchers,  David  C.  Clark,  PhD. 
director  of  research  affairs  and 
assistant  vice  president  for  research, 
wTvtte,  “1  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  Rush  IRBs  are  nearing  the  end  of 
dieir 

pnxligious 
task.” 

Tie 
IRBs,  the 
groups 
responsible 
tor  ensuring 
that  approx'ed 
research  is 
safe  and 
medically 
justified  for 
patient 
participation, 
have  been  meeting  each  afternoon  to 
u'ork  through  the  approximately 
1 ,500  human  studies  that  were  active 
at  Rush  on  Oct.  23,  1998.  That  was 
the  day  the  federal  Office  for 
Protection  from  Research  Risks 
(OPRR),  citing  research 
administration  policies  and  procedures 
that  were  not  completely  consistent 
with  federal  requirements,  suspended 
Rush’s  authority'  to  enroll  new 
patients  in  federally  funded  studies. 
The  OPRR  lifted  the  suspension  on 
Oct.  28.  after  Rush  announced  that  it 
would  reconfigure  and  expand  its  IRB. 


While  rhe  OPRR  only  required 
re-review  of  studie.s  receiving  federal 
sup^iorr,  Rush  voluntarily  elected  to 
revisit  all  active  human  research  in 
order  to  keep  its  standards  and 
pnxedures  consistent.  Therefore, 

Rush  administrators  obtained  OPRR 
approval  to  create  a total  of  four 
IRBs  — rwo  pemianent  and  two 
temporary  — to  handle  die  large 
number  of  studies  that  had  to  be 
reviewed. 

Rush  also 
created  an  in- 
house  training 
progi'am,  required 
for  all  researchers 
and  their  staff,  on 
Medical  Center 
policies  and 
procedures 
regarding  human 
subject  research, 
as  well  as  on 
federal  guidelines 
in  this  area.  The 
first  stage  of  that 
training,  like  the  re-review  process,  is 
almost  complete. 

Tie  good  news  started  coming  in 
even  before  the  IRRs  reached  the 
home  stretch.  The  first  quarterly 
report  submitted  to  the  OPRR,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Oct.  28  rein- 
statement, met  with  a positive  re- 
sponse from  that  office.  And  as  of  Feb. 
28,  outside  funding  for  research  at 
Rush  was  at  $35,41 1,814  for  1999  — 
an  increase  of  more  than  $2  million 
over  1998’s  end-of-Februar^'  total.  ■ 


Outside  funding 
of  Rush  research 
is  up  more  than 
$2  million  in  1999 

— David  C.  Clark,  PhD 
director  of  research  affairs 


Kudos 

The  National  Society  of  Fund 
Raising  Executives  will  present 
Jack  R.  Bohlen,  vice  president  of 
Philanthropy  and  Communication, 
with  the  1999  NSFRE  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Fund  Raising  on 
April  26  during  the  opening 
plenary  session  at  the  Society’s 
Interna- 
tional 

Conference 
in  Miami. 

The  national 
honor,  which 
promotes  the 
sharing  of 
idea.s  to 
improve  fund 
raising,  is 
given  annually  to  either  a person, 
organization  or  program  that 
demonstrates  imaginative  thinking 
and  enthusiasm  resulting  in 
increased  donor  participation  and 
giving. 


Sebastian  Faro.  MD,  PhD, 
chairman  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology,  was  recently  elected 
president  of 
the  Infectious 
Disease 
Society  for 
Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology. 

After  two 
years  as 
president-elect 
of  the  society, 

Faro  will  serve 
as  president 
from  2000  to 
2002.  Faro  al.so  recently  learned 
that  the  journal  Infectious  Diseases 
in  Obs£etric.s  and  Gynecology,  of 
which  he  is  editor-in-chief,  has 
been  added  to  Index  Medicus  as  a 
professional,  peer-reviewed  medical 
and  health  publication,  ■ 


Rush  has  joined  forces 
with  the 

Illinois  Department  ot 
Chiidren  and  Famiiy 
Services  in  an  initiative 
called 

"Corporate  Partnership 
for  Recruitment  ot 
Adoptive  Families." 

For  more  information 
iook  lor 

upcoming  articies 
in  IVemRottmIs 
and  fliers  around 
the  Medical  Center. 
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Corrections 

In  the  February  issue,  a photo  in  the  Time 
Capsules  section  incorrectly  identified 
Shymala  Badrinath,  MD.  She  is  a senior 
attendinfi  staff  member  in  Anesthesiology 
and  has  a practice  in  the  Professional 
Building-  Also,  a story  incorrectly  identified 
Quintin  Frye,  His  work  was  exhibited  at 
Rush  during  Black  History  Month. 
NewsKounds  regrets  the  errors. 


Compliance  continues  at  Rush 


Rush  has  marked  a milestone  in 
the  establishment  of  its 
compliance  program,  an  internal 
plan  to  detect  and  correct  conduct 
that  violates  federal  or  state  laws. 
Initial  assessment  interviews  for 
Hospital  Affairs,  Rush  University, 
Finance,  Legal  Affairs,  Information 
Systems  and  Philanthropy  and 
Communications  have  been 
completed. 

"We  want  to  sincerely  thank  all 
of  the  managers,  directors  and 
others  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  initial  assessment  phase  for 
their  cooperation,"  says  Steve 
Ortquist,  director  of  corporate 
compliance  at  Rush. 

Prior  to  joining  Rush  in 
January,  Ortquist  worked  as  a 
health  care  attorney  in  western 
Michigan.  He  helped  hospitals  and 
physician  organizations  answer 
Medicare  compliance  questions  and 
construct  their  compliance 
programs.  In  the  coming  months, 
Ortquist  will  be  coordinating  the 
many  tasks  necessary  to  ensure  that 
Rush  has  an  effective  corporate 
compliance  program. 

The  compliance  effort  at  Rush 
focuses  on  adherence  to  external 
laws  and  regulations  governing 
Rush’s  tax  exempt  status  and  its 
participation  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs. 

Now  that  the  initial  interviews 
are  completed  in  Hospital  Affairs, 
Rush  University  and  the  corporate 
divisions,  other  departments  are 
getting  involved  in  the  process. 


Steve  Ortquist  is  Rush’s  director  of 
Corporate  ComlAiance . 


Staff  members  from  the  Office  of 
Compliance  are  conducting 
interviews  with  personnel  from 
Medical  Affairs,  Rush  Medical 
College  and  Medical  Service  Plans, 
Ortquist  says.  Medical  Service 
Plans  are  practices  that  are  part  of 
the  Medical  Center,  with  salaried 
physicians,  as  opposed  to  private 
practices. 

"We  expect  to  complete  the 
initial  assessment  phase  with  these 
departments  during  March  and 
April,”  Ortquist  says. 

To  organize  and  most  effectively 
use  the  information  collected 
during  interviews,  transcripts  have 
been  sent  to  an  outside  legal 
counsel  for  analysis.  Then,  lawyers 
will  advise  the  12-member 
Compliance  Committee  on  policies 
and  procedures  that  need  to  be  put 
into  place,  expanded  or  adjusted  to 
prevent  any  inappropriate  conduct 
that  violates  state  or  federal  laws. 


These  reports  provided  by  the 
outside  counsel,  as  well  as  other 
assessment  information,  will  be 
used  as  a roadmap  to  draft  a 
compliance  program  manual  — 
another  important  step  in  the 
process. 

Employees  will  be  trained  on 
compliance  and  receive  manuals 
some  time  this  summer. 

Topics  that  will  be  covered  in 
the  manual  include: 

■ Avoiding  conflicts  of  interest. 
An  example  of  such  a conflict 
would  be  an  employee  who 
negotiates  a contract  for  Rush 
with  a company  in  which  he  or 
she  has  investments. 

■ Preventing  disclosure  of 
confidential  or  sensitive 
information  such  as  medical 
records  or  other  patient 
information. 

■ Maintaining  proper  billing  and 
reimbursement  practices, 
eliminating  errors  that  could  be 
considered  fraud  or  false  claims 
by  the  federal  government.  B 

In  the  coming  months, 
a compliance  hotline 
will  be  available  for 
employees  to  report  any 
inappropriate  conduct. 
Questions? 

Call  Steve  Ortquist 
at  2-8123. 


CME 

continued  from  l)age  I 


Meryl  Hahcr,  Ml),  Rush's  direcit/r  of 
Continum;'  Medical  Educaaun,  says  lifelrnxg 
learning  is  one  key  to  qiialiisi  /xnient  care. 


peer  review,  self-assessment  and 
continuing  medical  education. 

According  to  Robert  Mills,  public 
information  officer  at  the  American 
Medical  Association,  an  ongoing 
improvement  program  is  to  individual 
physicians  what  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations  is  to 
hospitals  and  healthcare  systems. 

“Public  demand  for  accounta- 
bility is  growing  in  all  sectors  of 
health  care,”  Mills  says.  "It  will  be 
harder  to  compete  in  this  market  if  a 
physician  doesn’t  adhere  to  a 
continuous  quality  improvement 
program.” 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Professional 
Regulation's  Licensure  Maintenance 
Section  at  (217)  782-0458.  To  view  a 
list  of  current  continuing  medical 
education  programs  at  Rush  go  to 
www.msh.edu/Departments/CME/.  I 


'Bioartificial  liver'  austains  critical  patient  awaiting  transplant 


Anew  machine  at  Rush,  designed 
to  provide  essential  liver 
functions,  kept  a critically  ill  woman 
alive  for  seven  days  in  January  while 
dixtors  searched  for  a donor  liver. 
Rush  doctors  were  the  first  in  Chicago 
to  use  tiiis  “bioartificial  liver”  to 
sustain  a patient's  life. 

The  33-year-old  patient,  wIkd 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  left  the 
hospital  in  mid-Febniarv’  after  a 
month-long  stay  at  Rush  and  resumed 
her  nonnal  life  as  a mother  on 
Chicago’s  South  Side.  She  has 
returned  to  Rush  every  week  since  her 
transplant  so  that  doctors  can  monitor 
her  progress. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  results 
thus  far,”  says  Lawrence  McChesney, 
MD,  a transplant  surgeon  and 
principal  investigator  of  a research 
study  examining  the  bioartificial 
liver’s  effectivene.ss.  “The  machine 
allowed  her  to  surv'ive  long  enough  so 
she  could  receive  a transplant.” 

The  patient  came  to  Rush  on  Jan. 
14,  acutely  ill  and  close  to  death  as  a 
result  of  her  liver  failure.  “Once  the 
patient  was  connected  to  the 
bioartificial  liver  system,  .she  received 


almost  immediate  relief  from  the  most 
deadly  symptom  of  liver  failure  — 
cerebral  edema,  or  brain  swelling,” 
says  Elizabeth  Fagan,  MD,  a liver 
specialist  and  co-investigator  of  the 
study.  “Since  her  transplant,  she’s 
recovered  well, 
considering  all 
odds  were 
against  her.” 

Investigators 
believe  that  the 
highly  purified, 
live  pig  liver 
cells  the 

bioartificial  liver 
uses  can 
temporarily 
provide  a patient 
with  essential 
liver  functions 
until  a donor 
liver  becomes 
available.  The 
equipment  re.sembles  a kidney  dialysis 
machine  and  accepts  cartridges  that 
contain  the  pig  liver  cells.  These 
cartridges  are  replaced  before  each 
daily  treatment  session,  which  lasts  six 
hours. 


Tlie  machine  passes  the  patient’s 
plasma,  which  is  separated  from  the 
blood  cells,  through  fiber  membranes 
thar  are  surrounded  by  the  pig  liver 
cells.  Molecules  travel  back  and  forth 
across  the  membranes,  allowing  the 
pig  liver 
cells  to 
work  in  a 
manner 
similar  to  a 
healthy 
human 
liver. 

The 

bioartificial 
liver  is 
being  used 
for  patients 
suffering 
from  acute 
or  fulmi- 
nant liver 
failure,  a 

life-threatening  condition  that  aftects 
people  with  no  prior  history  of  liver 
disease.  Acute  liver  failure  progresses 
rapidly  from  the  onset  of  jaundice  to 
coma,  and  may  be  caused  by  viral 
hepatiti.s,  an  overdose  of  acetamino- 


phen or  reactions  to  certain  toxins 
and  drugs.  In  up  to  one-third  of  adults 
and  more  than  half  of  children 
affected,  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  not 
known. 

Researchers  say  the  machine 
represents  a major  advance  in  helping 
patients  with  acute  liver  failure,  given 
the  continuing  and  increasing 
shortage  of  donor  livers  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  disease. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  approved  randomized 
Phase  II/Ill  clinical  trials  of  the 
HepatAssist  Liver  Support  System, 
made  by  Circe  Biomedical  of 
Lexington,  Mass.,  at  six  liver  trans- 
plant centers  worldwide  — five  in  the 
United  States  and  one  in  France.  The 
goal  of  the  study  is  to  test  the  system’s 
effectivenes.s  in  combination  with 
standard  therapies,  such  as  life  support 
and  medications  to  help  minimize 
brain  swelling  and  infections, 
compared  with  standard  therapies 
alone.  B 


Investigators 
believe  the 
bioartificial  liver 
can  provide 
essential  liver 
functions  until  a 
donor  liver 
becomes  available. 


Increased  productivity  and  greater  savings 
just  two  advantages  of  changes  at  Rush 


Rush  tc.un  memK'rs  liuvc 

Kx-n  purttns  [o.sether  plans  for 
pracncal  changes  in  p*.'hcies  anJ 
ptwcvlurvs  thrv'ugliout  the  Mtxlical 
Center  that  will  s»u  e casts  and  help 
improve  p»tnent  care.  Part  of  this 
challenge  involves  "change 
management,”  which  means  helping 
emplovees  accept  and  adapt  to 
changes  to  ensure  their  success. 

Rir  example,  the  materials 
management  team  has  identified 
better  wa\*s  to  acquire,  disrribute 
and  pay  tor  ever\  ching  from  oftice 
supplies  to  medical  scrubs,  but  they 
need  the  c«.v>peration  of  Rush 
employees  to  make  their  recom- 
mendations realities.  By  pointing 
out  the  rationale  tor  these  changes 
and  how  they  will  benefit  the 
Medical  Center,  the  change  mana- 
gers hope  to  accomplish  a great 
deal.  "W'hat  we  have  found  all 
makes  good  sense,”  says  Rebecca 
CV'twling,  PhD.  RD,  chair  of  the 
matenals  management  team.  “The 
changes  that  we  have  recommended 
will  save  money  without  reducing 
patient  sen-ices,”  Dowling  says. 

But  sometimes  what  makes 
sense  to  one  person  doesn’t 
immediately  seem  fair  or  reasonable 


to  another.  That’s  why  Dowling 
urges  employees  to  look  at  the  big 
picture  when  considering  the 
upcoming  changes. 

For  instance,  in  the  near  future 
neither  shipping  and  receiving  nor 


Ounigt’s  in  /x^ioes  and  proccilurcs  at  Rm/i 
i)u.um  that  JohniV  G)lh'i.T.  shippin.?  and 
rCLVU’hii:.  mil  s/vml  loss  tiino  tracking  domi 
the  .^opionts  of  {vnoml  packages.  <»ul  more 
mno  pmctLssing  doliien'es  for  the  Modiooi 

CoitOT 

the  mail  room  will  accept  personal 
packages.  Although  this  change 
may  seem  like  an  inconvenience, 
one  must  consider  how  these 
packages  affect  the  work  of  others  in 
the  Medical  Center. 

Employees  in  shipping  and 
receiving  currently  spend  a part  of 
each  day  tracking  down  the 
recipients  of  personal  packages  from 
places  such  as  Victoria's  Secret  and 
L.L.  Bean.  Not  long  ago  someone 
actually  had  her  bridesmaids  gowns 
delivered  to  Rush,  recalls  John 
Andrews,  super\’isor  in  shipping  and 
receiving.  “We  tried  contacting  the 
person  the  package  belonged  to,  but 


wc  couldn’t  locate  her,”  Andrews 
says.  “Finally,  she  came  to  the 
receiving  dock  and  made  it  very 
clear  that  she  was  upset.  Her 
wedding  was  in  three  days  and  she 
needed  those  dresses. 

“Sometimes  we’re  not  sure 
whether  a package  is  business- 
related  or  personal,  and  1 hate  to 
think  that  something  needed  for 
patient  care  would  have  to  wait 
because  we  were  processing 
something  personal.”  he  says. 

For  employees  in  shipping  and 
receiving  this  change  will  mean  less 
frustration  and  more  productivity.  It 
could  also  result  in  better  patient 
care.  By  receiving  packages  at  home 
or  at  a friend’s  house  instead  of  at 
work,  employees  can  make  a 
difference. 

Another  part  of  change 
management  is  preparing  employees 
for  what  lies  ahead.  Here  is  a quick 
glimpse  of  some  future  changes  in 
policies  and  procedures.  Details  of 
how  and  when  they  will  take  effect 
will  be  coming  soon  from  your 
manager  and  the  Rush  2000 
Update. 

■ A purchase  order  will  be 

required  for  anything  bought  tor 
the  Medical  Center.  Without  a 
PO.  the  invoice  will  not  be  paid. 
A purchase  order  acts  as  a 
tracking  mechanism,  and  it  helps 
record  who  buys  what.  If  there 
are  any  questions  in  accounting 
about  who  made  a purchase  or 
what  account  should  get 
charged,  a PO  will  help  provide 
the  answers  and  expedite  the 
purchasing  process. 


■ Addresses  on  all  outgoing  mail 
must  be  typed.  If  they  arc 
handwritten,  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  sender.  Rush 
receives  a significant  discount 
from  the  post  office  when 
addresses  are  typed.  Fortunately, 
.software  programs  like  Word 
make  typing  envelopes  and 
labels  easy. 

■ Equipment  and  furniture  that  no 
longer  suits  the  needs  of  one 
department  will  be  stored  in  a 
central  location  and  listed  on  an 
intranet  site  so  that  others  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  it. 
All  departments  will  have  access 
to  this  online  inventory,  saving 
the  Medical  Center  the  cost  of 
buying  equipment  it  already  has. 

■ Unless  approved  by  the 
purchasing  department, 
employees  will  no  longer  be 
reimbursed  for  items  bought 
outside  the  Medical  Center’s 
purchasing  process. 

Making  sure  these  changes  stick 
is  a Rush  2000  objective.  “Some- 
times things  evolve  into  something 
that  wasn’t  part  of  the  original 
plan,”  says  Gary  Schwartz,  a mem- 
ber of  the  materials  management 
team.  Plans  are  under  way  to  make 
sure  that  this  doesn’t  happen. 
“Training  will  be  central  to  this,” 
says  Schwartz.  “It  will  keep  us  on 
track.”  ■ 

If  you  have  an  idea  about  how 
Rush  can  do  things  better,  call 
2-IDEA  and  leave  a voice 
message,  send  a fax  to  2-5087  or 
send  an  e-mail  to  idea@rush.edu. 

Rush  2000  also  has  a new  address 
on  the  intranet:  rhino.rush.edu/ 
RushZOOO/index.html. 


TmeCapsules 


in  caring  for  and  educating  the 
public,  we  simply  cannot  ignore 
these  facts.” 


10  Years  Ago: 

Rush  announces  policy  for 
smoke-free  environment 

In  April  of  1989,  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  president  and  CEO,  announced 
that  on  July  1.  1989,  smoking  would 
be  prohibited  at  Rush  with  the 
exception  of  a few  designated 
smoking  areas  outside.  Though  the 
Medical  Center  had  operated  on  a 
restricted  smoking  policy  since 
1979  — people  were  banned  from 
smoking  in  stairwells,  locker  rooms, 
restrooms  and  hallways  — the  new 
policy  expanded  the  ban  to  include 
conference  rooms,  private  offices 
and  lobbies.  With  the  new  policy. 
Rush  joined  health  care  institutions 
around  the  country  in  creating 
smoke-free  environments.  “The 


dangers  of  smoking  are  well  known 
to  all  of  us,”  Henikoff  said.  “As  a 
health  care  institution  with  missions 


20  Years  Ago: 

Risk  management  streamlines 
safety  program 

Twenty  years  ago.  Earnest  Crane, 
assistant  vice  president,  helped  to 
create  the  Office  of  Risk  Manage- 
ment. Before  then,  each  depart- 
ment had  its  own  policy  for 
ensuring  the  safety  of  employees 
and  patients.  With  the  creation  of 
Risk  Management,  those  policies 
were  evaluated  for  trouble  spots  and 
then  revised  to  provide  optimal 
safety.  William  Roach,  vice 
president  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Affairs  and  consultant  to  Risk 
Management,  and  Robert 
Zimmerman,  senior  staff  counsel  for 
Legal  Affairs,  wrote  the  original 
document  that  outlined  the  risk 
management  program.  Roach 
indicated  that  at  that  time  other 


industries  were  tar  ahead  of  health 
care  in  risk  management  programs. 
“Hospitals  have  to  catch  up,”  he 
said.  “This  program  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  keep  health  care  costs 
down  and  give  the  best  patient 


30  Years  Ago: 

Rush  staff  flies  to  Europe 

On  April  26,  1969,  143  members  of 
the  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  family  took  off  for  three 
weeks  in  Europe.  The  chartered 
flight  on  Swissair  from  Chicago  to 
London  and  on  to  Zurich  cost  $220 
a person.  The  majority  of  the 
passengers  traveled  through  Europe 
on  their  own,  but  33  stuck  together 
for  a guided  tour  of  England  before 
heading  to  Switzerland.  The 
chartered  flight,  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Relations,  was  part 
of  a program  that  had  been  in  place 
since  1966.  ■ 


InBref 


R/c/c  diVL’ctor  of  Medical  Cc’nier  Engineering,  shows 

off  one  of  the  tivo  generators  t/icu  /love  t/ie  to  power  32 
surgfciil  suites,  w/u'c/i  tw'll  come  in  /itindy  if  the  Y2K 
computer  bug  causes  l)ower  failures  at  the  Medical  Center. 


Preparing  for  electronic  El  Nino 


Stocking  up  for  the  winter  is 
starting  early  at  Rush  as  the 
Medical  Center  makes  plans  to 
have  plenty  of  extra  fuel, 
pharmaceuticals  and  medical 
supplies  on  hand  to  prepare  for  the 
Year  2000. 

“We  have  to  plan  for  the 
worst-case  scenario,”  says  Rebecca 
Dowling,  PhD,  RD,  assistant  vice 
president  for  Patient  Support 
Services  and  Administrative 
Support  Services.  She  is  one  of  12 
members  of  the  Y2K  Task  Force. 

The  group  has  been  working 
since  last  year  to  prepare  for 
virtually  everything  and  anything 
that  might  go  wrong  due  to 
the  Y2K  bug  — the  glitch 
that  may  cause  some 
electronically  or  battery- 
powered  equipment  not  to 
function  on  Jan.  I,  2000- 
While  this  concern  has 
focused  I'in  computer 
systems,  the  bug  might 
have  far-reaching  effects  on 
communication, 
transportation  and  power. 

The  Task  Force’s 
Contingency  Plan  sub- 
committee is  tackling 
potential  Y2K  problem.'' 
both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  Medical  Center.  The 
committee  is  grappling  with 
questions  including: 

■ It  the  Medical  Center  loses 
power  or  communication 
capabilities,  will  all  employees 
know  what  to  do  on  Jan.  1 ? 
Because  it’s  unclear  htnv  long 
Y2K  problems  will  last  into  the 
new  century,  the  committee  is 
considering  a long-term  plan  as 
well. 

■ It  the  cit>'  has  any  problems 
with  public  transportation,  how 
will  employees  get  to  work? 

■ How  will  managers  contact 
anyone  outside  the  Medical 
Center  if  problems  occur  with 
telephone  lines? 


Most  medical  centers  around 
the  world  are  planning  for  Y2K 
with  the  assumption  that  it’s 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry.  Like 
these  other  medical  centers,  Rush 
must  prepare  for  the  possibility  of 
what  one  Y2K  consultant  calls  the 
equivalent  of  an  “electronic  El 
Nino.” 

“While  many  of  the  issues 
we’re  discussing  are  covered  in  a 
disaster  manual,  we  have  to 
consider  all  the  plans  that  we  need 
to  put  in  place  to  continue 
business,”  Dowling  says.  “What 
we’te  creating  is  a business 
continuation  plan,  really.” 

/ 


Some  of  those  plans  are  based 
on  current  disaster  protocols.  For 
example,  if  electricity  is  nor 
available,  six  generators 
throughout  the  campus  will  keep 
the  Medical  Center  up  and 
running,  says  Rick  Marzec, 
director  of  Medical  Center 
Engineering. 

Those  generators  will  run 
5 percent  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
power,  leaving  some  areas  without 
non-essential  electricity.  But  the 
most  important  areas  will  remain 
running,  such  as  the  .32  .surgical 
suites  in  the  Atrium  building. 


powered  by  two  generators  on  the 
second  floor. 

To  provide  supplemental 
power  for  the  main  computer 
room,  the  task  force  is  considering 
purchasing  or  renting  a backup 
generator  for  the  Triangle  Office 
Building.  Then,  essential 
computer  processing  throughout 
the  Medical  Center,  including 
Medical  Records  and  Finance, 
could  continue. 

The  committee  plans  to  have 
diesel  fuel  trucks  on  hand  to 
restock  the  generators,  which 
would  need  to  be  refilled  every 
two  days. 

In  case  suppliers  are  having 
problems  or  deliveries  cannot  be 
made,  Rush  will  be  prepared  with 
a stockpile  of  supplies  and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Certain  departments,  such  as 
the  ER,  will  be  under 
particular  pressure  during 
this  time,  so  the  committee 
is  working  with  those 
departments  to  develop 
their  own  detailed  plans. 
To  ensure  that 
everyone  is  ready  tor 
the  end  of  the  year, 
employees  will  go 
thriuigh  education  and 
training  in  the  coming 
months  to  prepare  for 
Y2K  emergencies,  as 
well  as  to  review  current 
disaster  policies.  Some 
simple  procedures  will  be 
reviewed,  like  where  flashlights 
are,  or  where  to  find  “red  plugs"  — 
outlets  that  are  hooked  up  to  the 
emergency  generator.  Also,  some 
employees  will  be  trained  on  using 
the  emergency  telephi>ne  system. 

As  plans  continue  to  be  made 
for  the  end  of  the  year,  Dowling 
says  all  ideas  are  welcome. 

“It’s  really  uncharted  territory' 
for  every'one,  so  if  people  have 
some  ideas  or  issues  they  want  to 
make  sure  we’re  dealing  with,  we 
would  love  their  input.”  ■ 


Liver  Foundation 
celebrates  life 

On  Tuesday,  April  27,  the  Illinois 
Chapter  of  the  American  Liver 
Foundation  will  host  its  fifth  annual 
benefit,  “Celebrating  Life,”  an 
evening  of  food  and  music,  featuring 
a silent  auction.  The  benefit  will 
take  place  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  140 
E.  Walton,  at  6 p.m.  All  proceeds 
will  benefit  the  American  Liver 
Foundation’s  research  on  liver  and 
gallbladder  diseases.  Tickets  for  the 
event  are  $200  per  person.  For  more 
information,  call  (312)  419-7086. 

Parkinson's  disease 
screening  at  Rush 

For  the  next  few  months,  the 
Section  of  Neurological  Sciences 
will  offer  free  screenings  for 
Parkinson’s  disease.  Rush  move- 
ment disorders  .specialists  will 
screen  people  who  are  undiagnosed 
or  who  are  in  the  early  stages  of 
Parkinson’s  disease,  a condition 
characterized  by  shaking  of  the 
body  and  difficulty  with  walking. 
For  more  information,  call  2-4500. 

Exercise  your  body, 
not  your  wallet 

Membership  at  the  YMCA  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  gives  you 
access  to  a variety  of  exercise 
programs,  including  weight 
training,  swimming  and  ice  skating. 
Find  five  other  Rush  employees  to 
join  and  get  a $50  discount  for 
yourself  and  your  triends.  For  more 
information,  call  (312)  932-1261. 

Submit  comments 
on  nursing  college 

This  May,  the  Commission  on 
Collegiate  Nursing  Education  will 
be  evaluating  the  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  programs  in  the  College  of 
Nursing.  Please  send  your 
comments  on  these  programs  to 
Mark  Jenkins,  CCNE 
Accreditation  Coordinator, 
Commission  on  Collegiate  Nursing 
Education,  One  Dupont  Circle 
N.W.,  Suite  530,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036-1120.  All  letters  must  be 
postmarked  by  April  10. 

Stock  up  on  books 
at  spring  sale 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  the  Patients’  Library'  will  host 
its  spring  book  sale.  Find  that  novel 
treasure  or  stock  up  for  your  summer 
reading.  Book  donations  are  now 
being  accepted  in  suite  450,  Armour 
Academic  Facility.  For  more 
inlormation,  call  2-5691.  ■ 


IntheNews 


Rush  has  new  technology 


Quality-  hair  care  is  probably 
the  last  service  that  people 
think  of  when  it  comes  to 
hospitals.  But  Norbert,  hairdresser 
at  the  Rush  Beauty’  Shop,  does  a 
brisk  business  cutting,  setting  and 
sn  ling  his  customers’  hair. 

“You’d  be  surprised  by  how 
much  better  patients  whoVe  been 
here  for  two  or  three  weeks  feel 
after  getting  their 
hair  snded,”  says 
Norbert  — who,  like 
Fabio,  or  Kenneth, 
the  former  stylist  for 
Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis,  chooses  not 
to  use  his  last  name. 

“It’s  good  public 
relations.” 

Bom  near 

Frankfurt,  Germany, 

Norbert  had  to  either 
learn  a trade  or  go  to 
college.  At  14,  he 
chose  a trade  that 
would  keep  his  hands 
clean.  Within  a year 
he  had  mastered  the 
art  of  cosmetology. 

Norbert  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1957  and  worked  in  a 
Wilmette  beauty  shop  until  1982. 
He  then  went  to  work  for  Rush  in 
its  remodeled  beauty  shop  in  the 
basement  of  Kellogg. 

With  no  real  marketing 
budget,  Norbert  has  to  rely  on 
word'of-mouth  advertising.  Even 
though  he  has  many  dedicated 


customers,  he  hopes  to  expand  his 
business  and  hire  an  assistant. 

“The  Rush  beauty  shop  offers  a full 
service  of  hair  care,  from  a 
shampoo  to  a permanent  wave,”  he 
says.  “I  would  like  to  get  the  word 
out  to  those  who  don’t  know  I’m 
down  here.” 

One  dedicated  customer  is 
David  Rinaldi.  MD.  pediatrician  at 
Anchor  Medical 
Center.  His  wife, 
a former 
librarian  for  the 
Patients’  Library, 
referred  him  to 
Norbert  over  a 
year  ago,  and 
Rinaldi  has  been 
getting  his  hair 
cut  at  Rush  ever 
since.  “Norbert 
does  a great  job 
and  is  less 
expensive  than 
most  stylists,”  he 
says.  “The 
bottom  line  is 
that  you  don’t 
have  to  go  to  Oak  Street  to  get  a 
good  cut.” 

Norbert’s  main  shop  is  a bright 
spot  in  the  otherwise  gray 
basement  of  Kellogg.  The  door  to 
his  shop  opens  onto  a cheerful 
setting  with  the  vintage  feel  of  a 
1940s  movie  star’s  dressing  room. 
He  also  runs  a second  beauty  shop 
on  the  10th  floor  of  the  Bowman 
Center.  ■ 


for  cartilage  damage 

Fox  32  Neu's  featured  Brian  Cole, 
MD,  orthopedic  surgeon  at  Rush,  in 
a special  report  on  cartilage  cel! 
implantation  in  injured  knees.  The 
process,  known  as  autologous 
chondrocyte  implantation,  is  a two* 
step  surgical  procedure.  First,  a 
surgeon  cultures  cartilage  tissue  from 
the  patient’s  knee  during 
arthroscopic  surgery.  The  tissue  is 
sent  to  a cell-culturing  facility, 
Genzyme  Tissue  Repair,  where  the 
healthy  cartilage  cells  grow  into 
millions  of  new  ones.  Then,  a 
surgeon  implants  the  new  cartilage 
cells  into  the  patient’s  knee,  where 
they  continue  to  grow  and  integrate 
with  the  surrounding  cartilage. 

“The  ability'  to  engineer  and 
implant  cartilage  cells  into  the  knee 
with  such  long-term  results  is  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  science  and 
technology,”  Cole  said.  “This  is  an 
excellent  option  for  individuals  with 
cartilage  damage  to  the  knee.”  Cole’s 
patient.  Kevin  Hoffman,  was  also 
featured  in  the  stoiy,  which  aired 
Feb.  20. 

Rush  studies  antibody 
for  treating  cancer 

WGN'TV  News  and  Invanhoe 
Broadcast  News  interviewed 
Stephanie  Gregory,  MD, 
hematologist  at  Rush,  regarding  the 
use  of  a “hot”  — or  slightly 
radioactive  — monoclonal  antibody, 
Bexxar,  to  treat  cancer.  Bexxar  has 
been  proven  to  slow  the  progression 
of  cancer  by  shrinking  or  destroying 
cancer  cells  in  patients  with  low 


Rush  was  named  one  of  the 
country’s  100  most  “wired” 
hospitals  by  a national  health  care 
magazine. 

A survey  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  Hospiwk  and  Health 
Networks  listed  Rash  among  the 
leading  U.S.  hospitals  committed  to 
using  technology  to 
communicate  with 
employees,  patients, 
suppliers  and  insurers. 

Rash  was  among 
the  hospitals  that 
provide  the  most 
patient  services 
online,  such  as 
appointment  scheduling, 
patient  education,  maps, 
directions,  news  releases  and  a 
directory  of  doctors.  Rush  was  also 
recognized  for  providing  online 
patient  information  for  all  1 1 
conditioas  that  were  counted  in  the 


grade  non-Hodgkin’s  lymphoma. 

“Bexxar  is  a unique  radiotherapy 
that  directs  treatment  to  the  cancer 
cells,  resulting  in  patients  having  a 
longer  duration  of  cancer  remission 
with  little  to  no  side  effects 
compared  to  patients  who  are 
treated  with  chemotherapy,” 

Gregory  said.  “Results  thus  far  are 
impressive  and  encouraging  for  this 
incurable  form  of  cancer.” 

Rush  is  the  only  center  in 
Chicago  participating  in  an 
expanded  phase  111  study  of  Bexxar 
in  patients  with  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma.  WGN-TV  broadcast  the 
report  on  March  15.  The  Invanhoe 
Broadcast  News  distributed  the 
report  to  250  network  affiliates 
across  the  country  during  the  first 
week  in  March. 

In  vitro  lab  at  Rush 
used  as  national  model 

On  Feb.  8,  ABC-TV’s  World  News 
Tonight  interviewed  Richard 
Rawlins,  PhD,  director  of  the  In 
Vitro  Fertilization  Laboratories  at 
Rush.  The  American  Society  of 
Reproductive  Medicine  is  lobbying 
the  government  to  mandate 
standards  for  such  labs,  with  the 
Rush  lab  hailed  as  a model. 

On  March  7,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Tmes  featured  a front-page  story  on 
in  vitro  fertilization  and  included 
several  photos  of  Rush’s  lab.  The 
stor>'  explored  the  growing  number 
of  extra  frozen  embryos  and  the 
decisions  couples  must  face  in  terms 
of  discarding  or  freezing  them. 
Rawlins  said  that  the  1,600  frozen 
embryos  at  Rush  are  “more  precious 
than  gold.”  ■ 


survey:  arthritis,  asthma,  cancer, 
chronic  heart  failure,  depression, 
diabetes,  HIV,  hypertension,  heart 
disease,  stroke  and  drug  abuse. 

Rush  doctors  and  nurses  perform 
all  nine  of  the  online  clinical  tasks 
that  the  survey  listed  as  key  to  a 
techno-savvy  medical  center,  from 
accessing  clinical  patient  data  to 
entering  lab,  pathology, 
pharmacy  and  radiology 
orders. 

Rush  also  made  the 
grade  for  providing 
online  employee 
services,  including 
listings  of  open  positions 
and  news  on  training  and 
career  development. 

Rush  was  compared  with  276 
other  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
in  the  survey.  Final  scores  and 
rankings  were  not  published  in  the 
magazine.  ■ 


The  Rush  Beauty 
Shop  offers  a wide 
range  of  services, 
including  manicures, 
to  Rush  staff,  students 
and  patients. 

The  shop  is  open  from 
8 a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
Tuesday  through 
Thursday. 

To  make  an 

appointment, 

call  Norben  at  2-5160. 


Medical  Center  makes  the  grade  online 
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April 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


National 
Occupational 
Therapy  Month 

National  Sexually 
Transmitted  Diseases 
Awareness  Month 

Women’s  Eye  Health 
and  Safety  Month 

1 

2 

CO 

4 

Workday 

Walking  Club  begins 

Sir  Joseph  Lister’s 
Birthday  (1827-1912), 
English  surgeon  and 
scientist  who  pioneered 
the  use  of  antiseptics  for 
preventing  ^ 

surgical  infection.  O 

Motivate  Your  Muscles 
1 1 a.m.  to  noon.  707  S. 
Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14. 
Class  continues  through 
April  27. 

6 

World  Health  Day 
A day,  originated  by 
the  World  Health 
Organization,  to  promote 
better  health  for  all. 

7 

Mind-Body  Series 
“Infant  Massage," 
Learn  techniques  to 
help  your  baby  relax 
and  sleep  better. 

Noon  to  1 p.m.,  707  S. 
Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14- 
Call  2-2817  to  register. 

8 

Working  Mom.s:  Taking 
Time  Out  For  You  — 
“Getting  Everyone  Ready 
in  the  Morning."  Noon 
until  1 p.m,  707  S.  Wood 
St.,  Suite  1 14-  Call 
2-2817  to  register. 

9 

19 

National  Medical 
Laboratory  Week 

11 

Choose  to  Lose  Weight 
Permanently,  Learn 
how  to  eat  healthy. 

Held  Thursdays  through 
June  7-  Materials  cost 
$75.  Free  orientation. 
Class  cakes  place  at  707 
S.  Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14. 
Call  2-2817  to 

register.  | ^ 

“Treating  Common 
Foot  Problems,”  12:15 
to  1 p.m.,  707  S.  Wood 
St..  Suite  1 14- 

13 

Concert  in  Room  500 
Allison  Eldredge,  cellist, 
with  Yoshie  Akimoto, 
pianist.  Wednesday, 
April  14,  4 p.m.,  in 
Room  500-  A reception 
will  follow  the 
performance. 

14 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Expre.ss,  Detective  J.J. 
Bittenbinder  will 
discuss  children’s 
safety.  Noon  until 
1 p.m.,  976  of  the 
Armour  Academic 
Center. 

15 

Working  Moms:  Taking 
Time  Out  For  You  — 
"Child  Care  Options." 
Noon  until  p.m.,  707  S. 
Wood  Sc..  Suite  114.  Call 
2-2817  to  register. 

18 

17 

National  Infant 
Immunization  Week 

National  Organ-Tissue 
Donor  Awareness 
Week 

18 

19 

Health  Care  Provider 
Initial  Certification 
CPR,  8:30  a.m.  to 
noon,  707  S.  Wood  St., 
Suite  114.  Call  2-2817 
to  register. 

20 

Lunch  ’N’  Learn 
Series,  “A  Parent's 
Guide  to  Raising  Fit 
Kids,”  From  12:15  to 
1 p.m.,  707  S.  Wood 
Sc.,  Suite  1 14-  Call 
2-2817  to  register. 

Professional 
Secretaries  Day  ^ " 

22 

Working  Moms:  Taking 
Time  Out  For  You  — 
"What  is  the  Father's 
Role?”  Noon  to  1 p.m., 
70?  S.  Wood  St..  Suite 
114.  Call  2-2817  to 

register. 

23 

24 

f 

rc 

CJ1 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Working  Moms:  Taking 
Time  Out  For  You  — 
“Finding  Time  for 
Yourself.”  Noon  to  1 p.m., 
70?  S.  Wood  St.,  Suite 
114.  Call  2-2817  CO 

39 

J 

• LEAP  COURSES  J 

To  register,  call  2-2817.  ^ 

MAY  SCHEDULE 

Workday  Walking  Club,  April  5 to  May  15  — | 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  "'N. 

Information  about  LEAP  courses  is  now  on  Rush’s  intranet.  Point  your  browser  to:  J/lTl  A \ 

Group  meets  for  a 30-minuce  walk  on  ; 

Rhino.rush.edu/HR/leap.html.  A 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  at  11:15  a.m.  and  ' 

on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  7:30  a.m. 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  focus?  — Want  to  communicate  better  with  your  team?  This  two-day  ^ 

Registration  is  $10.  | 

interactive  class  will  focus  on  enhancing  listening  skills  and  communicating  effectively  in  a team  setting.  Monday  and 

Motivate  Your  Muscles  — In  a four  week 

Tuesday,  May  3 and  4,  8 a.m,  to  5 p.m.  Call  Pam  at  2-2336  to  register. 

course,  learn  the  secrets  to  reducing  fat  and 

Healthcare  Education  System  — Learn  how  Rush’s  new  self-paced  computer  training  system  can  help  you.  This  class  is  for 

gaining  energy.  Registration  is  $25  and  | 

includes  a free  private  consultation.  \ 

those  wanting  to  learn  the  new  system  and  for  those  needing  a refresher  course.  Every  Tuesday  in  May.  1 to  2:30  p.m.  and 

Treating  Common  Foot  Problems,  Aprfl  13  — 

3 to  4:30  p.m.  Choose  a dace  and  time  and  call  Terri  at  2-2989  to  register. 

Podiatrist  Dean  Stem,  DPM,  will  discuss 

Meeting  Facilitation  — Learn  how  to  make  your  meetings  more  productive  and  satisfying  with  techniques  to  enhance  group 

treating  and  preventing  common  foot 
i problems 

decision  making.  Thursday,  May  6,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  April  15  — 

Customer  Satisfaction  — Customer  satisfaction  is  everyone’s  business  in  today’s  competitive  market.  Learn  how  to  interact 

Detective  J.J.  Bittenbinder  is  back  to  talk 

with  customers.  Friday,  May  7,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

about  children's  safety  issues. 

Discipline  and  Grievances  — Geared  toward  new  managers,  this  course  will  teach  ways  to  correctly  handle  discipline 

Healthcare  Provider  Initial  CPR  Certification, 

problems.  Thursday,  May  13,  9 a.m.  to  ! 1 a.m. 

April  20  — This  course  covers  adult,  child 
' and  infant  life-saving  techniques. 

Grammar  and  Proofing  — Relearn  the  grammatical  skills  that  you  were  taught  in  high  school.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  how 

Registration  is  $25. 

much  you've  forgotten.  May  17,  9 a.m.  to  noon. 

1 - ^ ^ 

The  strings  of  spring 


Ac  3 p.m.  on  March  1 7.  Rix>m 
500s  Garden  Room  silenced  the 
clinking  silvenrare  tor  die  Avalon 
String  Quanets  pertbmiance  of 
Beethoven’s  StrnigQiuirtet  in  B flat. 
Op.  130,  part  of  the  Rush  University' 
Concert  Series.  Before  die  advertised 
program,  \iolinist  Blaise  Epen-ier 
Magniere  (above)  performed  a tribute 
CO  his  teacher,  the  renoumed  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  who  had  passed  away  the 
previous  week. 

(Dt  die  quartet’s  appearance  later 
chat  evening  at  the  Chicago  Cultural 


Center,  die  Chicago  TWhune  com- 
mented, “Even  in  a field  crowded 
with  first-rate  young  string  quartets, 
attention  must  be  paid  die  Avalon 
String  Quartet." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Henikoff 
invite  all  Rush  students  and 
employees  to  the  next  musical  event, 
on  April  14  at  4:(X)  p.m.,  once  again 
in  the  Garden  Room  of  Room  500. 
The  program  will  feature  cellist 
Allison  Eldredge,  accompanied  by 
Yosliie  Akimoto  on  piano.  A recep- 
tion will  follow  the  performance.  ■ 


Free  screening 


On  April  8,  Rush  Behavioral 
Health  will  conduct  a free 
alcohol  screening  to  help 
educate  people  about  the  risk 
involved  with  alcohol 
consumption. 

The  screening  coincides  with 
National  Alcohol  Screening 
Day,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  and  will 
take  place  from  9 a.m.  to  noon 
and  from  1:30  p.m.  to  5 p.m.,  at 
2 North  Riverside  Plaza,  Suite 
1 708.  The  screening  will  include 
a self-assessment  survey,  an 


educational  presentation  and 
free  information  to  take  home. 
Those  wishing  to  attend  should 
make  an  appointment  by  calling 
(888)  969  RUSH.  Walk-ins  will 
be  accepted.  For  more 
information,  call  (312)  496- 
1443. 


Rush  hosts  seminar: 
Race  and  mental  health 


On  April  23,  Rush 

Behavioral  Health  will  host 
a seminar.  “Diversity  and  Race: 

A Mental  Health  Dilemma,"  to 
examine  the  issues  of  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  and 
the  roles  they  play  in  the 
workplace,  at  home  and  in  the 
community.  Channel  5 news 
anchor  and  reporter  Warner 
Saunders  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker.  The  seminar  will  be 
held  at  Lake  Forest  Hospital- 
Health  Education  Center,  660  N. 
Westmoreland  Road,  Lake 
Forest,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  noon. 


The  cost  is  $20  and  includes  a 
continental  breakfast.  For  more 
information,  call  (847)  735- 
3300. 
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Rush  employee  ready  to 
go  the  distance 


“I  hope  you’re  all  enjoying  the  last  Foun- 
ders Day  celebration  of  the  millennium,” 
Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  CEO 
of  Rush,  said  as  the  1999  ceremonies 
kicked  into  high  gear  with  lunch  and  din- 
ner in  Room  500  on  Tuesday,  May  11. 


The  annual  salute  to  Rush  em- 
ployees has  always  been  a time  for 
reflection.  On  years  of  service.  On 
the  excellence  of  care  and  educa- 
tion offered  at  Rush.  And  on  the 
people  who  have  made  — and 
continue  to  make  — the  Medical 
Center  what  it  is  today.  With  a 
new  century  and  a new  millen- 
nium less  than  eight  months  away, 
the  hosts  of  this  year’s  festivities 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  look 
back  over  the  last  40  years  — at 
Rush,  in  Chicago  and  around  the 
world. 

Service  pins  proudly  displayed, 
lunch  guests  celebrating  15  and  20 
years  were  whisked  back  to  their 
first  years  at  Rush.  They  were 


reminded  that  1984  saw  two  big 
presidential  returns:  Ronald 
Reagan  was  reelected  and  Leo 
Henikoff,  after  five  years  at 
Temple  University,  was  back  at 
Rush.  In  1979,  Chicago  was  hit 
with  20  Inches  of  snow  and.  in  the 
video  war,  Beta  still  seemed  to 
have  a chance  against  VHS. 

Several  people  at  the  lunch 
were  wondering  what  their 
chances  were  when  it  came  to  the 
afternoon’s  other  honors:  the  Gail 
L.  Warden  Employee-of-the-Year, 
the  Wayne  M.  Lerner  Manager-of- 
the-Year  and  the  Team-of-the-Year 
awards. 

That  the  1999  Employee-of- 
the-Year,  Isabel  Lara,  RN,  took  it 


all  in  stride  should  come  as  no 
surprise.  As  a senior  clinical  nurse 
in  the  hectic  emergency  room, 
Lara  is  used  to  the  pressure.  “She 
holds  herself  to  high  standards  and 
encourages  others  to  challenge 
their  limits,”  said  Tom  Ferguson, 
assistant  vice  president  of  human 
resources.  “And  when  the  job  gets 
tough,  she  is  there  to  help  others 
get  it  done." 

Getting  the  job  done  is  what 
Manager-of-the-Year  Monica 
Cieslarski  is  all  about  — and  this 
year  she  had  her  hands  full.  As 
inventory  control  manager  in 
materials  management,  Cieslarski 
oversaw  the  move  of  all  Rush 

continued  on  page  3 


Memories  fuel  Rush  employee's  training  for  500-mile  bike  trek 


The  t'amily  stepped  in  and  took 
care  of  Henry  until  he  died  that 
Auj’ust.  He  was  3 1 . 

Now  Woods,  who  alsti  has  lost 
two  close  friends  to  the  disease, 
wants  to  help  take  care  of  others. 
In  July,  she  will  participate  in  the 
Tanqueray  Twin  Cities-Wisconsin- 


kfm  '■  n'.'lmnjoon  scniccs  tn’i!  put  her  jjicttle  to  the  pedol  in  the  5CX)'miIe  Tinn 
Cioes-U  iscoTL^nt-Chicago  AIDS  Ride  4 this  coming  July. 


Rush  employee  Kim  Woods 
didn’t  find  out  her  older 
brother,  Henr>-,  had  AIDS  until  a 
few  months  before  he  died. 

Fearing  his  family’s  reaction, 
Henry  had  kept  his  condition 
secret  until  the  disease  reached  its 
final,  highly  visible  stages.  In  the 
spring  of  1993,  unable  to  care  for 
himself  any  longer,  he  finally  went 


to  his  loved  ones  and  told  them  he 
was  sick. 

“I  think  the  reason  he  didn’t 
tell  us  was  because  there’s  a stigma 
attached  to  AIDS,  and  he  didn’t 
know  how  we  would  deal  with  it,” 
says  Woods,  a computer  operator 
in  Information  Services.  ‘‘But  we 
told  him,  ‘My  God,  you  grew  up 
with  us,  you  know  how  we  are.’  ” 


Chicago  AIDS  Ride  4 to  raise 
money  for  local  AIDS  prevention 
and  treatment  organizations. 

“We’re  at  the  point  now,”  she 
says,  “where  everyone  has  been 
touched  or  knows  someone  who 
has  been  touched  by  AIDS.  It 
affects  us  all.” 

Proceeds  from  the  six-day,  500- 
mile  ride  will  benefit  six  Chicago- 
area  nonprofit  organizations  that 
offer  direct  services  — including 
housing,  counseling,  advocacy, 
medical  care  and  meals  — for 
people  living  with  and  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS:  AIDSCARE  Inc., 
Canticle  Place,  Chicago  House, 
Community  Response,  Howard 
Brown  Health  Center  and  Sinai 
Family  Health  Center. 

“Agencies  such  as  these  are 
vital,  because  there  are  so  many 
people  out  there  who  need  help,” 
Woods  says.  “You  have  people  who 
need  expensive  medications,  but 
their  insurance  won’t  cover  it. 

And  you  have  teenagers  and 
pregnant  mothers  and  infants  with 
AIDS.  It’s  heartbreaking.” 

Woods  has  participated  in 
many  AIDS  walks  but  has  never 
done  a ride,  much  less  one  of  this 
magnitude.  "When  I first  saw  that 
it  was  500  miles,  1 was  like,  ‘Oh, 
God!’  But  it  was  strange,  because 
something  inside  me  realized  1 
could  do  it.” 


She  started  training  in  mid- 
January,  on  a stationary  cycle 
borrowed  from  a friend.  Once  the 
weather  began  to  improve,  she 
dusted  off  her  bike,  strapped  on 
her  helmet  and  headed  outdoors. 
Naturally,  it  took  a few  weeks  for 
her  body  to  adjust  to  such  intense 
cycling.  “When  I did  my  first  25- 
miler  — which  was  the  farthest  I’d 
ever  ridden  in  my  life  — 1 really 
felt  it  after  the  fifth  mile.  I felt  it 
the  rest  of  the  20  miles,”  she  says. 
“But  it  has  gotten  easier.” 

Gradually,  she  has  been 
building  up  the  mileage,  preparing 
for  the  first  day  of  the  ride,  when 
she  will  cover  a staggering  105 
miles.  Woods  admits  to  being 
slightly  intimidated  by  the 
distance,  but  she  insists  she  won’t 
have  any  trouble  motivating  her- 
self to  finish. 

“1  just  think  about  the  people 
who  are  suffering  from  this  disease, 
and  how  hard  is  it  for  me  to  push 
myself  physically  and  mentally 
when  they  have  that  challenge 
every  day,”  she  says.  “And  they 
can’t  walk  away  from  it  like  1 can 
when  this  is  over.  I tell  myself  that 
all  the  time."  ■ 


You  can  support 
Kim’s  efforts. 

To  make  a pledge, 
call  her  at  2-5684 
or  2-6144. 


TmeCapsules 


Ten  Years  Ago: 

IVatasiia^  spirit 

In  April  1989,  a five-year-old  victim 
of  child  abuse,  Natasha  Gibbs,  was 
discharged  from  the  Pediatric  Inten- 
siv’e  Care  Unit.  She  had  been  there 
since  she  was  16  months  old.  Though 
the  young  girl  u-as  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  douTi  and  could  only  breathe 


with  the  help  of  a respirator, 
Neu'sRounds  reported  that  PICU  staff 
would  miss  Natasha’s  spirit  and  her 
greeting  of  “Hi!  How  are  you?” 

After  she  was  discharged, 

Natasha  went  to  live  with  her  aunt, 
brother  and  sister  in  a house  built  by 
Habitat  for  Humanity  and  the 
Chicago  Homebuilders  Association 
on  Chicago’s  Far  West  Side. 


Thirty  Years  Ago; 

Thanks  for  the  memories 

In  1968,  the  Rush  Medical  Alumni 
Association  awarded  a pin  — not  in 
circulation  since  1895  — to  the 
living  members  of  the  class  of  1917. 

"In  the  years  since  you  received 
your  medical  degree,"  the  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  wrote  in  a 
letter  that  accompanied  the  pin,  “1 
am  sure  that  you  have  often  looked 
fondly  back  upon  your  undergraduate 
days  at  Rush.  As  a memento  of  those 
early  days,  the  Trustees  and  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Rush  Medical 
College  are  happy  to  present  you  with 
the  Rush  Alumni  Pin.  We  hope  you 
will  wear  it  proudly  on  your  lapel.” 

The  pin,  similar  to  those  still 
given  every  year  to  distinguished 
Rush  Medical  Qdlege  alumni,  was 
made  of  10  karat  gold  and  took  its 
design  — the  recipient’s  year  of 
graduation,  the  name  of  Rush  and  the 
crossed  caduceus  and  torch  of 
knowledge  — from  one  awarded  by 
the  alumni  association  in  the  late 
1800s. 

In  the  spring  of  1969  the  Alumni 
Association  received  numerous  letters 
from  grateful  recipients  of  the  pin. 


One  alumnus  wrote,  “1  am  indeed 
proud  of  my  Rush  Alumni  pin 
because  Rush  Medical  College  did 
well  by  me  and  1 have  done  well  since 
graduation  from  college.” 

Forty-two  Years  Ago: 

Come  together 

The  medical  staffs  of  St,  Luke’s  and 
Presbyterian  Hospitals  got  together 
for  the  first  time  on  May  14,  1957,  at 
a dinner  in  the  University  Club.  Tliey 
were  guests  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  had  voted  in  April  of  1956  to 
merge  the  two  institutions  to  form 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  At 
the  time,  the  new  West  Side  hospital 
campus  was  involved  in  an  extensive 
development  program.  Planned 
facilities  included  a new  13-story 
patient  pavilion  — East  Pavilion, 
later  renamed  Kellogg  Pavillion  — 
the  Schweppe-Sprague  Hall  to  house 
the  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  School  of 
Nursing,  a professional  building  fi)r 
staff  doctors,  an  expanded  outpatient 
clinic  and  the  McCormick 
Apartments  for  hospital  personnel.  ■ 
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Founders  Day 

coiuniut'd  from  page  I 
medical  supplies  from  the  main 
storeroom  to  an  off-site  ware- 
house. "When  you  think  about  the 
activity  level  and  the  complexity 
of  the  Medical  Center,"  Ferguson 
said,  “you  realize  that  the  task  of 
moving  medical  supplies  is  not 
simply  enormous  — it’s  mind- 
boggling."  A Rush  veteran  of  20 
years,  Monica  was  also  cited  for 
the  excellent  relationships  she  has 
forged  with  the  members  of  her 
team. 

Moving,  appropriately  enough, 
to  the  Team-of'thc-Year  category, 
Ferguson  explained,  "This  award  is 
fairly  new.  We  added  it  to  show 
that  while  it’s  impressive  to  be  a 
good  employee,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  work  as  a 
team  to  achieve  a common  goal.” 

Presenting  this  year’s  award  to 
Louisa  Johnson,  Julie  Lehmann 
and  Barbara  Williams  of  the 
Laurance  Armour  Day  School, 
Ferguson  read  a letter  from  one  of 
their  students:  “My  mom  says  that 
she  never  worries  about  me  when 
she  is  at  work  because  she  knows 
my  teachers  will  take  good  care  of 
me.  I feel  really  safe  when  I am  at 
school.  It  is  as  good  as  being  with 
my  mom,  dad  and  sister."  Turning 
to  the  trio,  Ferguson  added, 

“Thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
work  you’ve  done  with  the 
children.” 

At  the  evening  reception, 
employees  celebrating  25,  30,  35 
and  40  years  at  Rush  laughed  and 
reminisced  with  family  and  friends, 
taking  in  “Images  from  Founders 
Days  Past”  and  the  vintage 
NetvsRounds  covers  displayed 
around  the  room  as  a jazz  trio 
played.  As  the  music  faded,  guests 
took  their  seats  for  dinner  and  the 
start  of  the  evening’s  program. 

To  present  the  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service,  James  T. 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president 


for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs, 
introduced  Greg  Knepper,  a former 
Rush  administrator  and  friend  of 
this  year’s  winner  — Rebecca 
Dowling,  PhD,  RD,  assistant  vice 
president  for  patient  support  ser- 
vices and  administrative  support 
services. 

“Like  Dr.  Campbell,”  Knepper 
said,  "Rebecca  can  walk  the  halls 
of  the  Medical  Center  and  know 
the  name  of  almost  every  person 
she  meets.” 

She  has  worn  — and  continues 
to  wear  — many  hats  at  Rush: 
clinician,  researcher,  educator  and 
administrator.  Away  from  the 
Medical  Center,  she  volunteers  her 
time  tutoring  a young  girl  who 
lives  in  Cabrini  Green.  There,  as 
at  Rush,  she  goes  well  beyond  any 
simple  job  description  or  lesson 
plan,  escorting  that  child  and  her 
five  brothers  and  sisters  to  differ- 
ent activities  and  on  trips  around 
the  city.  "She  is,”  Knepper  sum- 
med up,  "elegant,  a class  act  and 
people  really  like  her.” 

This  year’s  Alice  Sachs 
Memorial  Award  for  outstanding 
efforts  in  patient  care  went  to 
Deborah  Giles,  receptionist  for 
Rush  Home  Care  Network.  For  the 
past  two  years,  Deborah  has  been 
the  crucial  link  between  thousands 
of  patients  and  the  lOO-plus  health 
care  workers  who  visit  and  treat 
them  in  their  homes.  It  is  an  often 
overwhelming  job  that  Deborah 
performs  flawlessly.  One  home 
health  worker  commented,  “Those 
who  have  been  trying  to  contact 
me  will  frequently  tell  me  how 
pleasant  the  lady  who  answers  the 
phone  has  been."  Avery  Miller, 
senior  vice  president  of  corporate 
and  hospital  affairs,  said,  "It’s  not 
just  the  many  things  Deborah  does 
that  make  her  special  — it’s  the 
way  she  does  them.” 

Succeeding  Miller  at  the 
podium  was  retired  Rush  security 
officer  Charles  Nichols,  who  each 
year  presents  the  humanitarian 
award  named  in  memory  of  his 


friend,  Henry  R Russe,  MD.  This 
year’s  recipient,  Maria  Brown,  DO, 
was  honored  for  her  tireless  work 
at  the  Pilsen  Homeless  Clinic.  In 
the  past  year,  in  addition  to 
treating  homeless  patients  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  access  to 
medical  care.  Brown  also  found  a 
new  home  for  the  free  medical 
clinic  when  it  lost  its  rent-free 
space  at  18th  and  Halsted. 

Brown  accepted  the  award 
with  a modest  chuckle.  “All  this 
time,  I didn’t  want  to  tell  anybody 
how  much  fun  I’ve  been  having  — 
they  might  not  let  me  keep  doing 

It.” 

Miller  and  Frankenbach  had 
their  own  fun  with  Dr.  Henikoff. 
Since  he  hadn’t  been  able  to 
accept  his  1 5-year  pin  at  lunch, 
they  surprised  him  with  a special 
award  at  dinner. 

Henikoff,  reflecting  on  Rush’s 
origins,  in  1837,  and  on  its 
founder.  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard, 
brought  the  celebration's  meaning 
full-circle,  to  1999. 

"How  would  Dr.  Brainard  feel 
if  he  could  see  Rush  today?  1 think 
he  would  be  proud  to  see  how 
much  we’ve  grown.  He  would  be 
proud  of  our  tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  patient  care,  research, 
education  and  community  service. 
But  most  of  all,  he  would  be  proud 
of  the  more  than  8,000  talented, 
dedicated  employees  who  make  up 
the  Rush  team."  ■ 

Rush  employees  with 
anniversaries  in  1 999 
for  five,  10,  15,  20, 
25,30,  35  and  40 
years  of  service  who  did 
not  receive  their  awards 
can  stop  by  Employee 
Relations  on  the  second 
floor  of  Human 
Resources,  729  S. 
Paulina. 


40  years 


Marija  Kuprys 


Marija  Kuprys,  chief  histology 
technician  for  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Pathology,  has  always 
looked  past  the  science  of  the 
biopsy  slides  she  prepares. 

“1  chink  about  the  family 
behind  that  little  piece  of  tissue,” 
she  says.  “Because  if  it’s  benign  — 
my  gosh  — the  sun  is  shining. 

But  — heaven  forbid  — if  it’s 
malignant,  then  it  means  a whole 
different  life  for  the  family.” 

Kuprys,  a native  Lithuanian, 
left  her  country  when  the  Soviet 
Union’s  hold  on  it  solidified  after 
World  War  II.  “I  couldn’t  go 
back,”  she  says.  "I  didn’t  want  to 
get  deported  to  Siberia,  which 
happened  to  so  many.”  So  Kuprys 
studied  dentistry'  in  a small  town 
near  Stuttgart,  Germany,  for  four 
years.  Then,  in  1949,  the  United 
States  opened  its  doors  to  many 
displaced  people. 

“I  had  no  rich  relatives  to 
take  care  of  me.  only  friends,”  she 
says.  There  was  a substantial  Lith- 
uanian population  in  Chicago 
and  many  of  them  worked  at 
what  was  then  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital. Instead  of  pursuing  dentistry 

— she  had  no  money  lor  school 

— Kuprys  applied  for  a job  in 
pathology.  Edwin  Hirsch,  MD, 
then  the  director  of  pathology, 
gave  her  an  opportunity.  “He  was 
very  well  knowm,"  she  says.  “And 
he  hired  many,  many  displaced 
persons  in  his  lab.” 

Kuprys  worked  at  St.  Luke’s 
for  three  years  before  leaving  tt) 
start  a family.  In  1959,  she 
returned  to  the  pathology  lab  at 
what  had  by  then  become 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

One  of  the  changes  she's  seen 
in  40  years  is  the  quicker  turn- 
around of  lab  results.  “When  I 
first  started,  it  took  about  three 
days  just  to  produce  a good  slide 
for  analysis,”  she  says.  “Now  the 
resides  come  back  within  24 
hours.” 

Kuprys  says  that  working  at 
Rush  made  it  easier  to  adjust  to  a 
different  way  of  life.  “Pathology 
was  very  gtxDd  to  me  and  the 
foundation  of  my  life  here  in  the 
States,”  she  says.  “1  have  met 
some  very  good  people.  If  I 
hadn’t,  1 wouldn’t  have  stayed  for 
40  years.” 


April/M,>y  1999 


35  years 


Klaiis  Kuettner,  PhD 


More  than  25  million  people  in 
this  countn’  ha\’e  been  diag- 
nosed  with  ostei^urthritis.  Klaus 
Kuettner,  PhD,  hopes  his  re- 
search will  some  day  help  cure 
them  all- 

“It  will  rake  50  years,  but  my 
aim  is  to  put  orthopedic  surgeons 
out  of  a job,”  he  sav's. 

Kuettner  s research  tocuses 
on  understanding  how  joints 
work.  “We  know  ver>-  little  about 
it.  We’re  trying  to  find  out  why 
arthritis  occurs,  because  once  we 
know  why  the  disease  develops, 
we  may  be  able  to  cure  it.” 

Kuettner  is  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry and  orthopedic  surgery’ 
and,  since  1980,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry'  at 
Rush  Medical  College.  To  say 
that  the  department  has  evolved 
under  his  chairmanship  is  an  un- 
derstatement. 

In  1980,  Rush  didn’t  even 
have  a PhD  program  in  biochem- 
istry’.  Kuettner  had  to  apply  to  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion to  get  one  approved. 

“During  the  sice  \’isit,  they 
asked,  ‘Why  should  we  approt'e 
an  additional  PhD  program  in 
Chicago  when  there  are  already 
programs  at  the  U of  C,  Loyola, 
Northwestern  and  the  U of  I T ” 

Kuettner’s  answer  as  the  only 
biochemistry  department  in  the 
world  with  a focus  on  osteoarth- 
ritis, Rush  would  be  unique. 

That  distinction  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  in 
1991  designated  the  Rush 
Dep>artment  of  Biochemistry  the 
first  WHO  Collaborating  Center 
in  the  Field  of  Osteoarthritis, 
with  Kuettner  as  head.  Rush  is 
now  a training  center  where 
postdoctoral  fellows  from  around 
the  globe  learn  about  cartilage 
and  osteoarthritis  research. 

Bom  in  Silesia,  Germany, 
Kuetmer  received  his  PhD  from 
the  University  of  Bern,  in 
Switzerland.  He  came  to  America 
to  do  research  and  learn  English. 

“1  had  a return  ticket,  but 
then  a position  was  offered  to  me 
at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine,  so  I stayed 
m Chicago.  And  then,”  he  jokes, 
“I  got  stuck  here.” 


Employees  honored  for  service 


40  YEARS 

David  C.  Gamm,  PhD 
Marija  Kupry-s 
C.atherine  Thome 

3S  YEARS 

Diana  M.  Barry 
Klaus  E.  Kuettner,  PhD 
Mildred  Z.  Nichols 
WillG.  Ryan.  MD 
Karl  H.  Wilson 
Joann  L.  Wojton 
Janet  Wolter  Grip,  MD 


Ezzeroug  Ezzeraimi 
Wayne  A.  Franckovviak 
Jasephine  L.  Gaiter 
Alice  L.  Grady 
Jacqueline  Graham 
Stephanie  Gregory,  MD 
Tommie  J.  Hall 
Leatrice  P.  Harris 
John  E.  Hinko 
Susan  M.  Kaleta 
Bertha  Kelly 
Cora  L.  Lee 
Stuart  Levin,  MD 
Patricia  A.  Lewis 
Eui  C.  Lim 


30  YEARS 

Frederick  W.  Achilles 
Azucena  M.  Anayas 
Norma  C.  Ballenas 
Delores  Barnett 
Orlandus  B.  Bell 
Penny  L.  Benetazzo 
Pearlie  M.  Black 
Louise  Brantley 
Barbara  J.  Chism 
Erma  R.  Collins 
Aldean  Courts 
EmmaJ.  Edwards 


Bemeice  Mabry 
Alice  B.  Marczuk 
Bruce  C.  McLeod,  MD 
Willia  Morris 
Peter  Mosby 
Yvonne  Nicks 
Mary’  L.  Palmer 
Domingo  Rivera 
Barbara  A.  Saniucci.  MD 
Barbara  J.  Sconyers 
Gary  R.  Strokosch,  MD 
Cynthia  K.  Motton 
R.  Francis  Narbone 


T/ie  Team'of'th^'Year:  Julie  Lehrmnn,  Barbara  Williams  urul  L/nim  }nhm<m.  u'iih  James  T 
Franicenfeach.  senior  lice  president  ettrpenaxe  and  hospital  affairs,  and  Avery  Mtl/er,  senior 
vice  Irresident  fin  anporute  and  exienuii  relaiiims. 


Linda  C.  Nolan 

Lorraine  R.  O Conner 

Eileen  A.  O’Connell 

Serafin  Pantoja 

Kathleen  M.  Pawlak 

Geraldine  Peacock 

Isabel  M.  Pecson 

Ardc.ssa  A.  Perkins 

Daniel  Reyes 

Reva  A.  Reynolds 

Richard  D.  Rohde 

Elaine  M.  Scorza 

Barbara  L.  Scott 

Carolyn  R.  Skipper 

George  A.  Starhos 

Dusan  Stefoski,  MD 

Eula  R.  Taylor-Bcckom 

Jane  A.  Ulsafer-VanLanen,  MS 

Mary  K.  Walker 

Versie  R.  Walker 

Willie  P.  Ward 

Burnette  M.  Warren-Chaney 

Walter  J.  Washington 

Willie  L.  Weston 

Adriann  D.  Wilson 

Bonnie  R.  Wright 

May  Wu 

Carl  C.  Young 

Josephine  Young 

Karen  L.  Zalay 


20  YEARS 

Cynthia  Adams 
Philip  V.  Adrian 
Barbara  A.  Alliod-Osier 
Agustin  Almanza 
Maryrose  Amato 
David  R.  Anderson 
Toni  Denise  Anderson 
Rene  T.  Balos 
Andris  G.  Baltmanis 
Harold  R.  Bigger,  MD 
James  T.  Blue 
Frances  Bowen 
Onoirio  Brescia 
Linda  K.  Brow’n 
Violet  A.  Brown 
Niecola  Cadogan 
Marietta  Calderon 
Monette  Sol  Calderon 
Raquel  M.  Calderon 
Sally  Cardenas 
Catherine  Catrambone 
Lydia  U-  Chachor 
Kathryn  E.  Christiansen,  DNSc 
Yvonne  Christmas 
Beth-Anne  Christopher 
Nancy  R.  Clark 
Fredric  S.  Cohen,  PhD 
Teodora  A.  Concepcion 
Elisha  D.  Dahe 
Robert  A.  Dame 
Rickey  C.  Daniel 
Diane  Davis 
Felicia  G.  Davis 
Maria  Perez  De  Blasi 
Belen  T.  De  La  Rosa 
Susan  L.  Denney 
Adrienne  L.  Dinkins 
Arlene  Echols-Plump 
Nathaniel  Faulkner 
Linda  Freeman 
Debbie  S.  Gist 


continued  on  page  5 


20  Yeans,  conOnued 


Debra  A.  Goetz 
A.  P.  Gosche 
Patricia  A.  Grabowski 
Georgia  M.  Grawe 
Lillie  B.  Griffin 
Ingrid  E.  Grover 
Kevin  W.  Harper 
Randy  Hayes 
Stephanie  L.  Hemphill 
Tressa  M.  Hernandez 
Joseph  B.  Herrera 
Patrice  Hupke 
Susan  K.  Jacob,  PhD 
Jeri  Jameson-Rothman 
Stephen  C.  Jensik,  MD 
Magdalene  Johnson 
Marilyn  A.  Johnson,  PhD 
Helene  Juratich  Doll 
Glenda  A.  Keaton 
Leon  R.  Kelleher,  DDS 
Jonathan  R.  Kelly,  MD 
Stephen  M.  Korbet,  MD 
Allen  D.  Korenblit,  MD 
Jeffrey  S.  Kroin,  PhD 
Susan  J . Larson 
Norine  J.  Levison 
Susan  Litherland 


Delxrrah  Giles,  recel^tionist  for  the 
Memond  Atvai'cl  for  outsumdng 
Raul  Ramirez 
Debra  J.  Ray 
Lee  D.  Ray 
William  B.  Reynolds 
Ella  M.  Richard 
Spring  C.  Richards 


Rits'h  Home  Care  Network,  n'irmer  of  the  Alice  B.  Sachs 
:fforts  in  patient  care,  with  Avery  Miller, 

Michelle  R.  Smith 
Aimee  C.  St.  Pierre,  MD 
Mary  Z.  Stanton 
Evadney  L.  Stephens 
Larry  L.  Thomas 
Nanette  E.  Thomas 
Hazel  J.  Thompson 
Juanita  Toliver-Moore 
Thomas  M.  Turner 
Sharon  L.  Tyrrell 
William  C.  Wagner,  PhD 
Orest  E.  Wasyliw,  PhD 
Mar\'  L.  Watkins 
Debra  Williams 
Polly  C.  Wright 
Susan  Shih  Wu 
Robert  L.  Young 


Janet  Wo/ter  Grip, 
MD,  receives  /ler  35- 
yenr  bin  from  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD, 
president  and  CEO. 


Ozola  Little 
Antonieta  G.  Llanes 
Veronica  D.  Lopez 
Ann  M.  Lough 
Deborah  L.  Mancilla 
Fannie  B.  Marsh 
Francisco  A.  Martinez 
Deborah  H.  Matayoshi 
Sr  E.  McDermott 
Sandra  L.  McFolling 
Mary  E.  Meus 
Beverly  Morales 
Pamela  L.  Mulay 
Karl  P.  Navarrete 
Michael  N.  Nelson,  PhD 
Cathy  Newkirk 
Soledad  Nunez 
Catherine  H,  Orpett 
Mary  Pabst 
Tee  W.  Page 
Wendy  Patterson 
Artlis  R.  Pearson 
Justine  M.  Phagan 
William  L.  Pipkin 
Katherine  A.  Pischke-Winn 
Laurie  A.  Plescia 


Daniel  H.  Romandk 
Mark  K.  Schilling 
Lois  Schumacher 
Bobbie  J.  Shelton 
Hyun  P.  Shin 
Lynn  Sivertsen 
Anastasia  K.  Skipor 
Deborah  D.  Smith 


15  YEARS 

David  Akre 

Leslie  J.  Albrecht 

Zenaida  O.  Alcala 

Roger  J.  Allen 

Robert  A.  Anderson,  PhD 

Donald  R.  Anderson 

Wayne  B.  Anderson 

Gunnar  B.  J.  Andersson,  MD,  PhD 

Patricia  A.  Baird 

Carole  R.  Barrett 

Donna  M.  Bayer 

Melodic  A.  Beard 

Geri  L.  Bernard 


conrinued  on  page  6 


30  years 


Peter  Winiarski 

Six  weeks  after  landing  an 
accounting  job  at  Rush  in 
1969,  Peter  Winiarski  was 
drafted  into  the  Army.  Thirty 
years  later,  Winiarski,  an  as- 
sociate vice  president,  remem- 
bers how  difficult  it  was  for 
many  male  college  graduates 
to  get  hired  at  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  War. 

“Because  I was  1-A,  which 
meant  that  I was  draft  eligible, 

1 would  go  for  an  interview 
and  nobody  wanted  to  talk  to 
me,”  he  says.  “Secretaries 
would  come  up  with  excuses, 
‘Oh,  Mr.  So-and'So  is  busy 
now.  We  can’t  talk  to  you.’ 
Nobody  wanted  to  give  me  a 
job.” 

Nobody,  that  is,  until  he 
interviewed  with  Rush. 

“During  that  Interview,  I told 
the  old  financial  controller 
that  I could  he  drafted  at  any 
time.  He  said  that  was  no 
problem  and  hired  me.  He  was 
even  willing  to  give  me  hack 
my  job  after  two  years  of  duty.” 

Although  Winiarski  didn’t 
see  combat  — he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Louisiana  for  most  of 
the  two  years  — he  jokes  that 
the  conditions  on  the  Army 
base  were  so  rough  that  some 
soldiers  volunteered  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  “I  didn’t  think  the 
grass  was  c/iat  green,"  he  says. 

After  the  Army.  Winiarski 
had  no  problem  getting  his 
accounting  job  back  at  Rush. 
He  believes  that  kind  of  cor- 
porate attitude  keeps  many 
employees  at  Rush  for  their 
entire  careers. 

“Rush  has  treated  me 
well,”  he  says.  “When  you  start 
a job,  you  never  think  you’ll 
be  there  that  long.  'Five  years 
and  I’m  out  of  here.’  But  my 
career  kept  going  well,  and 
before  I knew  it  15  and  20 
years  were  gone.” 

Winiarski,  who  is  also  the 
treasurer  of  Rush  Hospice 
Partners,  says  the  secret  to  his 
success  is  his  co-workers.  “The 
professional  staff  and  clerks 
made  me  look  good  over  the 
years,”  he  says.  “I  give  them  a 
lot  of  credit  for  that.” 


Uv  1999 


15  Years,  continued 


25 


Judy  Unquist 


Jud\'  Linquist  didn’t  think  she’d 
last  25  das's  at  Rush,  let  alone  25 
N'ears. 

'i‘d  never  worked  tl\is  far 
South  in  my  life,”  sa>’s  die  Skokie 
resident.  “And  when  1 first  came 
here,  I was  like,  ‘Oh  God,  I’m  not 
staging.’  I signed  up  tor  only  the 
benefits  that  were  tree,  because  1 
thought,  ‘There’s  no  way  I’m 
commuting  all  the  \vny  down 
here.’  ” 

But  she  has  — five  da^'s  a 
week  for  the  last  quarter  century. 

As  senior  business  manager 
in  ophthalmology’,  Linquist  takes 
care  of  ei’erything  from  budgeting 
and  purchasing  to  performance 
review’s.  She  likes  both  her  job 
and  the  department  so  much  that 
now  she  says;  “1  hope  to  be  able 
to  retire  here." 

When  she  does  retire,  she’ll 
have  more  time  to  spend  on  her 
“hobby”:  breeding  dogs. 

See,  Linquist  is  what  you 
might  call  a dogaholic  “I  just 
love  dogs,”  she  says.  “To  me.  a 
femily’s  not  complete  w'ithout  a 
dog.  You  can  ha\'e  your  two  or 
three  kids,  but  if  you  don’t  have  a 
dog.  you’re  not  really  a family.” 

Linquist  ow'ns  five  cocker 
spaniels.  And  a decade  ago.  she 
started  breeding  them  and  selling 
the  puppies  to  loving  parents  — 
including  four  Rush  employees. 

She  admits  it’s  difficult  to 
part  with  the  pups.  “You  breed 
them  to  make  people  happy.  Still, 
every  puppy  that  leaves  here,  1 
cry.  I carry  them  out  to  the  car, 
and  I tell  them  that  I’ll  leave  the 
light  on  and  the  door  open,  and 
they  can  come  back  home.” 

Sometimes  they  do,  but  just 
for  a bath  and  haircut,  or  while 
their  family  goes  on  vacation. 
Linquist  provides  grooming  and 
boarding  services  for  many  of  the 
dogs  she  sells,  even  though  it 
means  “puppies  everywhere!” 

Crowded  or  not,  Linquist  says 
she’s  considering  adopting  ano- 
ther pxxx:h,  or  keeping  one  of  the 
puppies  from  the  new  litter.  And 
she  won’t  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  some  day  adding  other  species 
to  her  menagerie. 

“1  don’t  have  any  cats,”  she 
says,  “but  if  a stray  walked  in,  I 
would  probably  keep  it.” 


Z\’i  Binor,  MO 
Marva  1.  Brooks 
Linda  X Brubaker,  MO 
Margaret].  Bubulka 
Mary  B.  Busbey 
Oarlene  Chatmon 
Candice  Clark 
Mildred  Adam  Cogan 
Carol  L.  Comer 
Janice  M.  Craig 
Diane  Cronin-Stubbs,  PhD 
Floret  Daniels 
Queen  Davis 
Juanita  Del  Valle 
Thomas  A.  Deutsch,  MD 
Mary’  Ann  Dohse 
Patricia].  Dokman 
Jeftrey  P.  Doll 
Paula  Douglass 
Dennis  Easley 
Claudia  Eaton 
Gerald].  Espinosa 
John  K.  Etheridge 
Anna  L.  Fazio 
Louis  F.  Fogg,  PhD 
Rick  B.  Freeman 
Lalithambik  Gabriel 
Dante  G.  Galang 
Rebecca  Galicia 
Deborah  I.  Gardiner 
Murdis  M.  Garrett 
Tony  Garrett 
Felicia  L.  Garza 
Janet  Gianino 
David  W.  Gilley,  PhD 
Kimberly  D.  Goehl 
Lois  A.  Halstead.  PhD 
Mar>'  Hand 
Hilda  D.  Harast 
Janet  M.  Haw 
Thelma  R.  Heard 
Irene  Henderson 
Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD 
Maxine  L.  Higgins 
Diane  D.  Homan,  MD 
James  Hsu 
Bruce  H.  Huck,  MD 


JiJHies  T.  Fnmlvcahic/i  /ircscjus  dk'  Wayne  M.  Louct  M<m<t?«.'r'o/-dk-  Yoir  Au’unf  in  Monica 
CicsLis'lci,  imv)Uon’  conmif  »uiiwgi.T  in  iniiteriuls  maniincmcm. 


Ramona  Hunter 
Eduardo  M.  Israel,  MD 
Ann  M.  Jankiewicz 
Sheryl  Jonagan 
Susan  K.  Jump 
Helen  Killham 
Phyllis  A.  Korpan 
Jacqueline  Kroger 
Alberta  Lawrence-Smith 
Gladys  A.  Lee 
John  C.  Lewis 
Bonnie  Macius 
Stephen  R.  Mack,  PhD 
Kathryn  A.  Mackey 
Sheila  D.  Malone 
Mercedes  Matlock 
Charles  E.  Mebane 
Joan  C.  Mikol 
Margaret  K.  Miles 
Aveiy'  S.  Miller 
Keith  W.  Millikan,  MD 
Joel  C.  Miranda 
Wanda  Lavem  Moore 
Ronda  E.  Murphy 
Bemadine  A.  Murray 
Cathy  Negrete 


jeftrey  A.  Nelson,  MD 
Arnold  Curtis  Payne 
Elizabeth  Perez 
Margaret  E.  Perino 
Ruthie  M.  Peterson 
A1  H.  Pintozzi 
Minnie  M.  Pipkin 
Elva  O.  Poznanski,  MD 
Philip  F.  Quinn 
Richard  G.  Rawlins,  PhD 
Jerome  Reed 
Phyllis  E.  Reed 
Nancy  L.  Reid 
Ruzica  K.  Ristanovic,  MD 
Michael  Robinson 
Wanda  E.  Robles 
Milady  Rodriquez-Gerger 
Steven  K.  Rothchild,  MD 
David  Scales 

Thomas  M.  Schmid,  PhD 
Jody  M.  Selenica 
Annette  Slingo 
Helen  F.  Smith 
R.  Jeffery  Snell,  MD 
Ida  J.  Spann 
Debra  A.  Speaks 
Lidia  M.  Stanezyk 
Danuta  Stojak 
Dale  R.  Sumner,  PhD 
Hazel  M.  Taylor 
Mari  D.  Terman 
David  L.  Thornton 
Mariebemadette  Todd 
Dorothy  J.  Toliver 
Guadalupe  C.  Torres 
Alan  J.  Trcka 
Sharon  Troike 
Cassandra  Turner 
Lucille  Vaughn 
Debra  J.  Verga 
Rdell  Walker 
Patricia  Ward 
Rachelle  E.  Ward 
John  R.  Webb  Jr 
Suzanne  I.  White 
James  M.  Williams,  PhD 
Ora  L.  Wilson 
Willie  S.  Winters 
Peggy  Wood 
Mary  Wood  Molo,  MD 
Maria  Wright-Colyer 
Jt)hn  M.  Zajecka,  MD  ■ 


Apiil/M:i| 


Bnployee-of-the-Quaptep  Awards  recognize  exctilence 


Rush  is  a neighborhood  that  is  filled  with  many  wonderful  people  who  perform  a variety  of  jobs  to 
make  the  community  an  enjoyable  place  for  all  to  work  and  visit.  Whether  it’s  giving  us  inspir- 
ation, making  us  smile  or  helping  to  get  the  job  done,  we’ve  come  to  rely  on  these  individuals  for 
their  contributions.  On  March  24,  at  the  Employee-of-the-Quarter  luncheon.  Rush  recognized  sev- 
eral of  them  for  their  hard  work  and  excellence. 


Employee  ef  the  Quarter 

Anifiony  Gee 

Time  is  not  a factoi  for  Anthony  Gee  when  it 
comes  to  taking  care  of  patients.  Gee,  a nurse 
for  Rush  Home  Care  Network,  will  go  to  a 
patient’s  side  even  when  he  is  not  on  duty, 
and  he  is  always  willing  to  lend  a hand  when 
the  nurse  on  duty  is  busy. 

One  nurse  recalls  the  time  when  a 
physician  needed  a nurse  quickly  to  care  for  a 
patient  who  had  a wound  infection.  In  no 
time,  the  off-duty  Gee  was  at  the  patient’s 
home  to  care  for  the  patient  and  to  report  his 
findings  to  the  physician.  Gee  also  contacted 
a wound  care  specialist  for  the  patient. 

“He  goes  that  extra  mile  to  ensure  that  quality  care  is  given  to 
patients,’’  says  the  coworker  who  nominated  Gee. 

In  addition  to  performing  his  regular  duties,  Gee  is  a mentor  to 
undergraduate  nursing  students.  He  is  always  willing  to  offer  words  of 
wisdom  and  to  help  them  gain  the  skills  and  the  confidence  they  need  to 
provide  the  best  care  for  patients.  Like  Gee  himself,  these  students  are 
learning  how  to  go  that  extra  mile. 

Other  nominees  were  Leun  Herbstreic,  Debra  Ray,  Irene  O'Connor,  Jack 
Thiel,  Mary  Pabsc,  Caroline  Torres,  Sook  Cho,  Madalynn  Friedman,  Teresa 
Johnson,  Beverly  Brantley,  Madison  Davis  arid  Cora  Lee. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Lourdes  Fumes 

Lourdes  Fuentes,  clinical  nurse 
coordinator  in  Neurological 
Sciences,  is  often  the  first  person 
people  talk  to  when  they  enter  her 
department.  Her  gentle  nature  makes 
patients  feel  comfortable. 

When  Fuentes  began  working  in 
Neurological  Sciences,  she  was  a 
competent,  yet  shy,  young  woman. 

Over  time  she  has  developed  into  a 
leader  and  a role  model  for  other 
employees,  and  she  is  able  to  handle 
difficult  situations  with  apparent  ease, 
says  one  of  her  coworkers. 

Another  coworker  says  Fuentes  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  a 
Rush  manager  should  be.  She  is  a team  player  who  is  firm,  yet  compas- 
sionate. An  excellent  trainer,  she  was  able  to  guide  her  department 
through  a difficult  computer  software  upgrade. 

“Lourdes  is  also  a woman  of  strong  religious  beliefs  who  has  the  ability 
to  see  the  goodness  in  everyone  she  meets,”  says  a coworker  and  friend. 
“At  church,  she  devotes  time  to  teach  children  how  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  lives.” 

Other  nominees  were  Eileen  O’Connell,  Diane  Sowa  and  Bonnie  Arcman. 


Antlum>'  Gee 


Ljurdes  Fuentes 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


Each  quarter,  two  employees  are  recognized  for  the  excellence  and  pride  they 
bring  to  the  departments  0/ Medical  Center  Engineering  and  Environmental 
Services . In  1 979 , patient  Carol  Stege  noticed  that  level  of  dedication  and 
concein  in  the  hoitsekeeping  and  support  service  team  members  she  met,  and 
wanted  to  thank  them  for  their  part  in  tnaking  her  feel  better.  Her  family 
established  tJtis  award  to  do  just  that. 

DeHa  Porter 

Although  her  job  is  to  keep  the  Medical 
Center  spotless,  Della  Porter,  an 
environmental  specialist  in  Environmental 
Services,  has  taken  the  initiative  to  add 
another  role  to  her  job  duties:  guide  for  the 
Medical  Center. 

With  1 7 years  of  service  in  various 
departments  at  Rush,  Porter  knows  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  Medical  Center,  and  she  is 
always  willing  to  guide  visitors  to  their 
destinations. 

“She  acts  as  ambassador  for  this  department,”  says  Robbin  White, 
Director  of  Environmental  Sendees.  “If  she  sees  someone  who  looks  lost 
or  confused,  she  will  help  them  to  get  to  where  they  are  going.” 

Team  of  the  Quarter  and 
Carol  Stege  Award 

IVtecfical  Center  Bleeping 

Most  employees  work  within  the  confines  of  their  offices  or  depart- 
ments. Now  imagine  if  everyone’s  office  grew  to  2.5  million  square  feet 
in  area. 

Well,  that’s  the  size  of  the  workspace  for  Mike  Scaletta,  Mike 
Brammer,  Jim  Dati,  Lester  Laney,  Octavio  Lemus,  Rick  Linhart,  John 
Metcalf  and  Lairy  Liggett  — winners  of  both  the  Team-of-the-Quarter 
Award  and  a Carol  Stege  Award.  They  are  a part  of  Medical  Center 


Engineering,  and  they  work  hard  to  maintain  correct  temperatures  in 
buildings  throughout  the  Medical  Center. 

Medical  Center  Engineering  receives  a large  number  of  calls  a year,  so 
this  team  has  to  move  from  building  to  building  and  be  prepared  to  repair 
more  than  200  heating  and  cooling  units  at  Rush. 

According  to  the  nominations  this  team  received,  this  group  is  a hard- 
working crew.  They're  willing  to  do  what  it  takes  to  get  the  job  done  because 
they  know  that  the  safety  of  patients  and  staff  depends  on  them.  There  have 
been  many  times  when  a crew  member  will  call  in  on  his  day  off  to  ensure 
that  a repaired  piece  of  equipment  is  functioning  properly.  And  every  day, 
one  of  them  misses  lunch  to  go  out  on  an  emergency  call. 

Also  nontinated  for  team  of  the  year  were  EEC  Lab:  Steve  Bild , Oksana 
Pawlyk,  Virginia  Hall,  Angelo  Murioz  and  Datta  Patel;  ACC  - CCU/CSU:  Eric 
Dilg.  Jay  Teiry,  Kathy  Keith  and  Jo  Lugtu;  Psychiatry:  Pauline  Wilson,  Delibh 
Phillips,  Erin  Coombs,  Doreen  Mayo,  Dowia  Nevison,  Patricia  Marshall, 
Guadalupe  Martinez,  Milagros  Gonzalez  and  Mildred  Mom's;  Medical  Center 
Nursing;  Szesan  Larson  and  Beverly  Hancock;  Wbmoi's  and  Ckildren's  Hospital: 
Elease  Horvath,  Kathy  Ritoff,  Angela  Noto  and  Mary  Potvell;  JRB:  Marie-Amie 
Perlia,  Lorna  Myrie,  Janet  Long,  Colin  Cloherty  anil  Shirley  McCord;  and  Mail 
Service:  Christine  Overstieet,  Alfreda  Chr,  Leatrice  Harris,  Charles  Moore. 
Robbie  Coleman.  Margie  Gardner  and  Lena  Thompson. 


Team  from  Medical  Center  Engi'nctnng 


Thanksgiving  in  Aprii 


In  Chicago,  in  April,  there’s  only 
one  sensible  location  tor  a picnic: 
mdoors.  But  that’s  not  why  Jim  Staros 
hosts  a picnic  e\-er>-  spring  m the 
University-  Transplant  Program  offices 
at  Rush. 

In  March  1994,  Staros,  then  46, 
received  a new  kidney  and  a pancreas, 
the  first  such  combined  transplant 
performed  at  Rush.  For  Staros,  who 
had  li\-ed  with  diabetes  for  almost  two 
decades,  the  operation  was  not  only 
life-saMng  — it  was  life  changing. 
Gone  were  the  daily  insulin  injec- 
riorrs  and  the  dialysis  treatments. 

Back  were  the  foods  that  Staros,  a 
professional  chef,  loved  to  prepare  — 
and  eat. 

Staros  felt  it  was  only  right  to 
share  his  gifts  — the  delicious  foods 
back  in  his  diet  and  his  skill  in 
preparing  them  — with  the  staff  of 
the  transplant  program. 


“TlTese  folks  are  always  hearing 
complaints,”  Staros  says.  "I  figured 
this  was  a chance  to  say  thanks  for 
doing  something  really  great.” 

Staros  started  off  simple.  His  first 
menu,  in  1995.  featured  sandwiches 
and  other  traditional  picnic  fare.  Each 
year,  how'ever,  he  has  expanded  his 
offerings.  For  this  spring’s  lunch,  held 
on  April  8,  sandwiches  were  still  the 
centerpiece,  but  Staros  and  his  wife, 
Mary',  also  created  guests  to  deviled 
eggs,  w'onton  skins  filled  with  chicken 
salad  and  cilantro,  shrimp  and 
homemade  cookies. 

The  gratitude  didn’t  stop  with  the 
food.  Taped  to  a wall  near  the  buffet 
was  a poem  — Jim’s  words  in  Mary's 
neater  handw'riting.  The  story  of 
Staros’  operation  and  the  joy  the  last 
five  years  have  given  him,  it  ended, 
‘‘God  bless  and  THX  2 transplant 
team.  Suite  161, 9 North  and  all.”  ■ 


Caution;  t/iis  house 
makes  tvitle  turns. 
The  Hool)ers’  neiu 
iiome,  on  its  dollies, 
/letids  to  Its  netv  /lome 
on  Adams  Street. 


There  goes  the  neighborhood 


Keith  and  Kathy  Hooper  haven’t 
mo\  ed  — yet  — but  their  house 

has. 

The  Hoopers  are  the  new  owners 
of  the  Williams  House,  built  in  1888 
at  1706  W.  Jackson,  directly  north  of 
where  the  Triangle  Office  Building 
sits  today.  Last  March,  the  hou.se  w'as 
uprooted  from  its  foundation  and 
transported  to  its  new’  home  at  1 529 
W.  Adams.  The  Jackson  lot,  w'hich 
Rush  ow'ns,  w'ill  be  dcvelopo.1  at  a 
later  date. 

Getting  the  500-ton  house  up 
onto  16  industrial-sized  dollies  and 
then  out  into  the  street  was  the 
culmination  of  months  of  organi- 
zation. By  the  end,  many  city  agen- 
cies, from  Planning  and  Development 
to  the  Police  and  Streets  and 
Sanitation,  were  involved.  The 
Hoopers  also  had  to  make  arrange- 


ments with  Ct^mmonwcalth  Edison 
and  Prime  Cable  to  take  down  wires 
and  reroute  area  service  during  the 
three-day  move. 

With  the  house  back  on  solid 
footing,  the  Hoopei-s  now  have  to 
confront  the  more  routine  — but  no 
less  daunting  — task  of  renovation. 
The  house,  last  used  as  a funeral 
home,  W’as  abandoned  in  1992.  Since 
then,  vandals  have  destroyed  much  of 
rhe  interior.  Nonetheless,  the  family 
expects  to  move  in  by  summer. 

The  cost  of  the  mo\'e  alone  is 
estimated  to  be  betw’een  $ 1 00,000 
and  $300,000.  The  purchase  of  the 
Adams  lots  and  the  renovation  will 
add  several  thousand  more  to  the 
final  price  tag.  Yet  the  Hoopers  did 
find  one  area  of  savings:  the  house 
itself,  originally  slated  for  demolition, 
only  cost  a dollar.  ■ 


Appointments 

Alexander  Doolas,  MD,  was 
appointed  the  Steven  G.  Economou, 
MD,  Endowed  Professor  of  General 
Surgery'.  Doolas,  whose  professional 
focus  is  largely  on  metastasis  of 
cancer,  especially  of  the  colon, 
began  his  Medical  Center  career  as 
an  intern  in  1960.  He  joined  the 
faculty  and  staff  in  1967,  after 
finishing  his  surgical  residency  at 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
Doolas'  many  leadership  roles  at 
Rush  include  serving  as  associate 
chair  of  the  Department  of  General 
Surgery,  chairing  the  Medical  Care 
Evaluation  Commit-tee  and  serving 
for  25  years  as  director  of 
undergraduate  surgical  education.  In 
1996,  American  Health  named  him 
one  of  the  country’s  best 
gastrointestinal  surgeons.  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  CEO 
of  Rush,  announced  the  Economou 
Chair  in  February  1999. 

The  Economou  Chair  was 
established  in  1994  by  the  Pritzker 
Foundation  and  Rush  trustee  Robert 


A.  Pritzker,  a friend  and  grateful 
patient  of  Economou,  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery. 

Kudos 

In  April,  Whitney  Addington, 
MD.  director  of  the  Rush  Primary 
Care  Institute  and  professor  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine, 
Family  Medicine,  Nursing  and 
Preventive  Medicine,  took  office  as 
president  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians- American  Society  of 
Internal  Medi- 
cine (ACP- 
ASIM),  the 
nation’s  second- 
largest  physician 
group.  At  Rush 
since  1993, 

Addington,  who 
has  published 
widely  on  both 
the  clinical  and 
public  health 
aspects  of  tuberculosis,  has  been 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 


Health  since  1989.  He  plans  to 
make  the  need  for  universal  health 
coverage  the  cornerstone  of  his 
yearlong  ACP-ASIM  presidency. 

Bejan  J.  Fakouri,  MD,  chief 
resident  of  urology,  received  the 
1998  Pfizer  Scholars  in  Urology 
Aw’ard  for  his  dedicated  work  in  the 
advancement  of  urology  and  im- 
provement in  patient  care.  Charles 
F.  McKiel,  MD,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Urology,  chose 
Fakouri  to  receive  this  year’s  award. 
Pfizer,  Inc.  has  given 
Urology  a $2,000  grant 
in  Fakouri’s  name. 


Bejan  J.  Fakouri,  MD 


Dirk  Gillespie,  a 
doctoral  candi-date  in 
biophysics  and 
physiology  at  Rush,  won 
the  1999  Society  for 
Industrial  and  Applied 
Mathematics  (SIAM) 

Student  Paper  Prize.  His  paper, 
"Analytic  Current/Voltage 
Relations  of  Ion  Channels,”  was  one 
of  three  selected  to  receive  the 
award,  which  was  presented  at 
SIAM’S  annual  meeting  in  Atlanta 
on  May  12.  The  three  students  will 
receive  $1,000  each  for  their  eiforts. 
Gillespie,  who  has  a bachelor’s 


degree  in  mathematics  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  expects  to 
complete  his  doctorate  by  this 
summer. 

The  Senior  Students  in  the 
Rush  College  of  Health  Sciences 
Medical  Technology  program  beat 
out  teams  from  around  the  state  to 
win  the  annual  Student  Bowl  at  the 
Illinois  Clinical  Laboratory  Science 
Association  meeting  held  April  21- 
23,  1999,  in  Peoria,  III.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  Student  Bow’l’s  25- 
year  history  that  Rush  has 
won  the  competition,  in 
which  teams  answer  questions 
related  to  clinical  laboratory 
subjects  ranging  from 
chemistry  to  microbiology 
and  hematology,  with  faculty 
members  from  science 
programs  around  the  state 
acting  as  judges. 

The  Rush  team:  Toula 
Davos,  captain.  Agnes  Batko,  Lech 
Mazur  and  Alex  Vardouniotis. 
Quyen  Nguyen  was  the  alternate, 
and  Naser  Zakarna,  Maryam 
Khanjari  and  Ginny  Fang  helped  to 
prepare  the  team.  ■ 


April/May  i 


v^Pi^  On  It 


June 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday Friday Saturday 


National  Safety  Month 

Vision  Research 
Month 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  Call 
Terri  ar  2-2989. 

1 

2 

GO 

4 

5 

National  Headache 
Awarenes.s  Week 

6 

“Healing  Health 
Care.”  Two-day  class 
begins  today.  8 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  See  LEAP 
scheduL'  bebw. 

Choose  to  Move.  See 
Henldi  & Fimess 
schedule  below.  ^ 

“Healing  Health 
Care”  concludes.  8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  Call 
Terri  at  2-2989. 

8 

Understanding  the 
CCBC,  9 to  1 1 a.m.  See 
LEAP  schedule  below. 

8 

18 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express.  “Building  Your 
Retirement  Dream” 
with  Patricia  O’Neal  of 
corporate  finance.  12:15 
to  1 p.m.  Call  2-2817. 
Attendance  Issues.  See 
LEAP  schedule 
Irelou'.  1 1 

12 

National  Men’s 
Health  Week 
Keep  an  eye  out  for 
literature  and  activities 
relating  to  men’s  health, 
June  14  to  18. 

13 

Men’s  Health  Week 
begins.  Free  information 
irutside  cafeteria  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

14 

Mind/Body  Series 
“Sleepless  in  Chicago” 
with  Edward  Scepanski, 
PhD,  12:15  to  I p.m. 
Call  2-2817. 

Proposal  Writing 
Skills.  See  LEAP 
schedule  below.  ^ ^ 

15 

Lunch  ’N’  Learn 
“Awareness  in  Sexual 
Health.”  12:15  to  1 
p.m.  Lunch  provided. 
Call  2-2817. 

Boot  Camp 
4:30  to  5 p.m., 
Wellness  Center  ^ g 

Yoga 

1 to  1:45  p.m.,  Room 
994  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center 

17 

18 

19 

Helen  Keller 
Deaf-Blind 
Awareness  Week 

20 

Writing  That 
Flows,  9 a.m.  to 
noon.  See  LEAP 
scfieiiide  helom 

21 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  Call 
Terri  at  2-2989. 

22 

Learn  to  Rollerblade 
with  instructors  from 
City  Sweats.  Register  at 
Wellness  Center  by 
June  17.  $8  if  you  own 
blades  and  protective 
gear,  $13  if  you  need 
equipment. 

23 

Drug-  and  Alcohol- 
Free  Workplace  Policy, 
9 to  1 1 a.m.  See  LEAP 
schedule  belcuv. 

Yoga,  1 to  1:45  p.m., 
Room  994  of  the 
Armour  Academic 
Center  24 

Parenting  Support 
Group,  noon  to  1 p.m. 
Call  2-2817. 

25 

26 

National  HIV 
Testing  Day 

27 

Stop  bv  the  Safety  A\ 
the  cafeteria  for  your 
11:30  a.m 

28 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  Call 
Terri  at  2-2989. 

areness  table  outside 
chance  to  win  prizes, 
to  1 p.m. 

28 

The  Joy  of  Soy 
Noon  to  1 p.m.  Regis- 
ter at  the  Wellness 
Center.  $5. 

38 

Yoga,  1 to  1:45  p.m., 
Room  994  of  the 
Armour  Academic 
Center 

31 

y 

■ HEALTH  a FITNESS  COUBSES 


To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817- 
AerOhiCS  — Variety  of  classes  throughout 
the  week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m.  in  994 
Armour  Academic  Facility.  Schedules 
available  at  the  Wellness  Center. 

Choose  to  Move  — Register  at  the  Wellness 
Center  by  June  25  ti»r  this  self-directed  12- 
week  exercise  plan.  Registration  forms 
available  outside  the  cafeteria,  Monday, 
June  7,  1 1:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Boot  Camp  — Outdoor  fitness  class,  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays,  June  1 5 to  July  8,  4:30 
to  5;  1 5 p.in.  Fitness  and  prizes,  only  $20. 

VOfla  — Six-week  series  of  gentle  stretching 
and  strength  training.  Thursdays,  June  1 7 
to  July  22,  1 to  1 :45  p.m.,  Room  994  of  the 
Armour  Academic  Center.  Fee  is  $25. 

Parenting  Support  Group  — Starts  Friday, 

June  25,  noon  to  1 p.m.  Bring  lunch  to  this 
informal  talk  about  family  meal  planning 
led  by  a registered  dietitian. 

V 


• LEAP  COURSES 


JUniE  SCHEDULE 

Unle.ss  othenvise  noted,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275  to  register. 

LEAP  course  information  is  also  on  Rush's  intranet:  Rhino.rush.edu/HR/leap.html. 

Healthcare  Education  System — This  cla.ss  is  for  those  wanting  to  leam  Rush’s  new  self-paced 
computer  training  system  and  for  those  needing  a refresher  course.  Every  Tuesday  in  June.  Choose 
a date  and  call  Terri  at  2-2989  to  register. 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where’s  the  Focus?  — Want  to  communicate  better  with  your  team?  This  highly  raced  two-day  class  will 
focus  on  enhancing  listening  skills  and  communicating  effectively  in  a team  setting.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  7 tSt  8.  8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Call  Pam  at  2-2336  to  register. 

Understanding  the  GCBC  — Paul  Mat:,  assistant  director  of  general  accounting,  will  tell  you  the  meaning  of  all  the  numbers 
in  this  complex  and  important  report.  Bring  your  CCBC  along.  Wednesday,  June  9,  9 to  1 1 a.m. 

Attendance  Issues  — Do  you  have  employees  wlio  are  frequently  absent,  tardy  or  who  leave  early?  Managers  are  invited  to 
learn  techniques  to  improve  employee  attendance.  Friday,  June  1 1 , 9 to  1 1 a.m. 

Proposal  Writing  SWIiS  — team  how  to  research,  write  and  present  grants,  as  well  as  how  to  identify  funding  sources  for 
your  department  or  research.  Please  bring  examples  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  proposals  for  review  in  class.  Tuesday, 
June  15,8  a.m  to  4:30  p.m.  $200  for  Rush  employees,  $250  for  others. 

Writing  That  Flow/S  — Rosemary  Camillen  will  show  you  how  to  keep  your  sentences  on  track  and  make  them  say  exactly 
what  you  want.  Bring  a short  writing  sample  to  the  workshop.  Monday,  June  21,9  a.m.  to  noon.  $65. 

Drug-  and  Alcohol-Free  Workplace  Policy  — What  steps  are  necessary  when  an  employee  is  suspected  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol?  Managers  need  to  know.  Thursday,  June  24.  9 to  1 1 a.m. 


Getting  the  job  done  at  Rush  today:  remembering  what's  important 


On  Tuesday,  April  20, 
Microsoft  chair  Bill 
Gates  was  at  McCormick 
Place  unveiling  Windows 
2000,  the  upgrade  that  will 
have  everyone  working 
faster,  smarter  and  more 
productively.  At  least  that 
was  the  buzz. 

But  on  that  same  morn- 
ing at  Rush,  at  a special 
pre-Secretaries  Day 
breakfast  in  Room  500,  the 
Medical  Center  saluted  the 
employees  who  are  already 
working  faster  and  smarter 
— to  say  nothing  of  more 
productively  and  compas- 
sionately — without  the 
benefit  of  Chairman  Gates’ 
latest  gift  to  the  desktop  of 
tomorrow. 

NeuisRounds  asked  two 
of  the  people  who  keep  the 
president’s  office  humming 
about  the  impact  of  these 
almost  weekly  techno- 
logical revolutions  and 
about  what  it  really  takes 
to  get  the  job  done,  day-to- 
day,  in  1999. 


— 

would  only  he  temptmry.  Twenty-three 

years  later,  she  says,  "1  guess  I've  seen  a 

lot  of  people  come  and  go."  She  worked  in 

philanthropy  for  close  to  two  decades,  arul 

she  has  been  with  James  T.  Frankenhach, 

r 

senior  vice  president  for  corporate  and 

hospital  affairs,  for  almost  four  years . 

Marilyn  Silvester  has  worked  with 
CEO  and  president  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  for  14  years , joining  him  just  a 
year  after  he  returned  to  Rush  from 
Temple  University.  Since  September, 
she  has  also  worked  with  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  in  his  capacity  as 
senior  vice  president  for  medical  affairs . 


Technology: 
help  OP  hassle? 

Cl:  Its  helpful,  thouph 
sometimes  it  seems  like  it 
creates  more  work.  You  lose 
things  you  enjoy  when  the 
upgrades  take  place,  but 
the  technology  keeps 
advancing  and  you  just 
have  to  advance  right 
along  with  it. 

MS:  I think  that 


me  in  my  work.  Upgrading  my 
knowledge,  so  to  speak. 

MS:  And  the  Web  is  amazing. 
It  s incredible  — the  information 
available  without  even  leaving 
your  desk.  A story  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a phone  number,  the  latest 
research  — it’s  all  at  your 
fingertips. 

What'S  really  important? 


ult  sometimes.  That's 


technology  — or  at  least  those 
who  make  it  — are  leading  us  right 
now.  The  programmers  live  in  a 
closed  environment.  So  when  they 
make  something  “better,"  that 
doesn’t  always  mean  that  it’s 
more  user-friendly. 

Cl:  I won't  let  the 
technology  defeat  me.  I'm 
working  at  getting  a better 
understanding  of  how  com- 
puters work,  and  learning 
how  they  can  really  help 


MS:  People  calling  a hospital 
can  be  difficult  sometimes.  That's 
why  it’s 
important 
to  think 
about 

who's  on  the 
other  end  of  the 
line,  and  to 
remember  that  they  probably 
wouldn’t  be  acting  this  way  if  they 
weren't  concerned  about  their 
health,  or  about  someone  they 
love.  In  my  experience,  pet)ple  at 
Rush  do  a great  job  of  responding 
with  patience  and  care. 

Cl:  The  important  thing  is  not 
to  center  on  yourself,  but  to  think 
about  others.  Everything  we  do 
should  be  done  with  the  patient  in 
mind.  We  should  also  take  pride  in 
our  work,  and  value  the  contri- 
butions of  our  fellow  employees.  ■ 


A little  understanding  goes  a long  way: 
Educating  the  public  abeut  epilepsy 


When  Phil  and  Jill  Gattonc’s 
son,  Philip  jr.,  was  in  sec- 
ond grade  in  19*^4,  he  was  having 
trouble  m school.  His  frequent 
epileptic  seizures  were  taking  a roll 
on  his  ability  to  learn  and  on  his 
relationships  with  other  children. 

“The  other  kids  were  isolating 
him,”  his  father  says.  "They  didn’t 
understand  what  was  going  on.  He 
was  writing  maybe  a sentence  or 
two  while  they  were  writing  a 
whole  page.  He  knew  that  and 
they  knew  that.  And  his  behavior 
wasn’t  like  theirs  because  of  the 
medicatitfns  he  was  taking." 

To  help  the  kids  understand 
what  Philip  jr.  wa.s  gc>ing  through, 
his  parents  visited  their  son’s  class. 
"The  kids  were  fantastic."  Phil 
says.  “They  were  asking  questions, 
relating  their  experiences  to  his. 
They  started  to  connect  with 
Philip,  and  that  had  a huge  effect 
on  him." 

Based  on  the  experience  of 
talking  to  Philip’s  classmates,  the 
Gattones  started  the  Center  for 
Epilepsy  Education,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  promoting 
public  awareness  of  the  challenges 
facing  children  and  adults  with 
epilepsy. 

After  two  surgeries  at  Rush, 


Philip  jr.  no  longer  has  seizures. 
Phil  Sr.,  however,  still  can  be 
found  at  the  Medical  Center,  run- 
ning its  epilepsy  education  and 
outreach  initiative.  “I’m  fortunate 
that  I'm  able  to  work  in  the  place 
that  saved  my  son’s  life,"  he  says. 
Gattone  was  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  director  of  the  Rush  Epilepsy 
Center,  Michael  Smith,  MD,  to 
promote  a better 
understanding  of  epilepsy. 

Gattone  visits  schools, 
organizations  and  com- 
panies to  talk  about  the 
stigma  often  associated  with 
epilepsy.  Smith  says  people 
wlu)  have  the  disorder  often 
face  discrimination. 

“No  matter  how  alike 
we  think  we  are,  if  one  of  us 
had  a seizure,  we  would 
treat  that  person  differ- 
ently,’’ Smith  says.  “When 
something  scares  you  and 
you  don’t  under-stand  it, 
you  discriminate  against  it. 

That’s  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  facing  people  witii 
epilepsy.” 

Social  worker  Silvana 
Chavez,  LSW,  also  helps 
Rush  epilepsy  patients  cope 
with  the  many  day-to-day 


problems  associated  with  the  dis- 
order. She  counsels  patients  and 
puts  them  in  touch  with  organi- 
zations and  services.  “They’re 
feeling  like  doors  are  closing.”  she 
says.  “Some  find  that  all  of  a sud- 
den they’re  unemployed.  As  their 
life  changes  with  the  illness.  I’m 
here  to  help  them  open  different 
doors.” 


To  help  prevent  discrimination 
at  work  or  in  school,  Gattone 
provides  employers  and  teachers 
with  accurate  information  about 
epilepsy. 

“When  your  child  has  epilepsy. 
It  has  a dramatic  effect  on  the 
whole  family,  on  siblings,  on  a 
marriage,  on  work,”  he  says.  “This 
is  what  families  are  dealing  with 
every  day.  So  to  have  another 
battle  with  the  school  or  your 
employer,  it  becomes  overwhelm- 
ing. We  offer  not  just  advocacy, 
but  real,  practical  solutions."  ■ 


P/ii7i/)  Gationc  Jr.  cn/K  off  a rccem  ouring  to  a Bulls  game  iridi  a Bill  W emiin.^oM  aut(\i,>rap/i. 


Benhig  the  job  done  at  Rush  today:  remembering  whan  important 


On  Tuesday,  April  20, 
Microsoft  chair  Bill 
Gates  was  at  McCormick 
Place  unveiling  Windows 
2000,  the  upgrade  that  will 
have  everyone  working 
faster,  smarter  and  more 
productively.  At  least  that 
was  the  buzz. 

But  on  that  same  rnorn- 
ing  at  Rush,  at  a special 
pre-Secretaries  Day 
breakfast  in  Room  500,  the 
Medical  Center  saluted  the 
employees  who  are  already 
working  faster  and  smarter 
— to  say  nothing  of  more 
productively  and  compas- 
sionately — without  the 
benefit  of  Chairman  Gates' 
latest  gift  to  the  desktop  of 
tomorrow. 

NewsRounds  asked  two 
of  the  people  who  keep  the 
president’s  office  humming 
about  the  impact  of  these 
almost  weekly  techno- 
logical revolutions  and 
about  what  it  really  takes 
to  get  the  job  done,  day-to- 
day,  in  1999. 


Cynthia  Irwin  thought  her  stay  at  Rush 
would  only  he  temporary.  Twenty-three 
years  later,  she  says,  "I  guess  I've  seen  a 
lot  of  people  come  and  go.  ” She  worked  in 
philanthn jpy  for  cb.se  to  two  decades,  and 
she  has  been  with  James  T.  Frankenbach, 
senior  vice  president  for  corporate  and 
hospital  affairs,  for  almost  four  years. 


Marilyn  Silvester  has  worked  with 
CEO  and  president  Leo  M . Henikoff, 
MD,  for  14  years,  joining  him  just  a 
year  after  he  returned  to  Rush  from 
Temple  University.  Since  September, 
she  has  also  worked  with  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  in  his  capacity  as 
senior  vice  president  for  medical  affairs. 


Technology: 
help  OP  hassle? 

Cl:  It’s  helpful,  though 
sometimes  it  seems  like  it 
creates  more  work.  You  lose 
things  you  enjoy  when  the 
upgrades  take  place,  but 
the  technology  keeps 
advancing  and  you  just 
have  to  advance  right 
along  with  it. 

MS:  1 think  that 


technology  — or  at  least  those 
who  make  it  — are  leading  us  right 
now.  The  programmers  live  in  a 
closed  environment.  So  when  they 
make  something  “better,”  that 
doesn’t  always  mean  that  it’s 
more  user-friendly. 

Cl:  1 won’t  let  the 
technology  defeat  me.  I’m 
working  at  getting  a better 
understanding  of  how  com- 
puters work,  and  learning 
how  they  can  really  help 


me  in  my  work.  Upgrading  my 
knowledge,  so  to  speak. 

MS:  And  the  Web  is  amazing. 
It’s  incredible  — the  information 
available  without  even  leaving 
your  desk.  A story  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a phone  number,  the  latest 
research  — it’s  all  at  your 
fingertips. 

What’s  really  important? 

MS:  People  calling  a hospital 
can  be  difficult  sometimes.  That’s 
why  it’s 
important 
to  think 
about 

who's  on  the 
other  end  of  the 
line,  and  to 
remember  that  they  probably 
wouldn't  be  acting  this  way  if  they 
weren’t  concerned  about  their 
health,  or  about  someone  they 
love.  In  my  experience,  people  at 
Rush  do  a great  job  of  responding 
with  patience  and  care. 

Cl:  The  important  thing  is  not 
to  center  on  yourself,  but  to  think 
about  others.  Everything  we  do 
should  be  done  with  the  patient  in 
mind.  We  should  also  take  pride  in 
our  work,  and  value  the  contri- 
butions of  our  fellow  employees.  ■ 


A little  understanding  goes  a long  way: 
Educating  the  public  about  epilepsy 


When  Phil  and  Jill  Gattone’s 
son.  Philip  Jr.,  was  in  sec- 
ond grade  in  1994,  he  was  having 
trouble  in  school.  His  frequent 
epileptic  seizures  were  taking  a toll 
on  his  ability  to  learn  and  on  his 
relationships  with  other  children. 

“The  other  kids  were  isolating 
him,”  his  lather  says.  “They  didn’t 
understand  what  was  going  on.  He 
was  writing  maybe  a sentence  or 
two  while  they  were  writing  a 
whole  page.  He  knew  that  and 
they  knew  that.  And  his  behavior 
wasn’t  like  theirs  because  of  the 
medications  he  was  taking.” 

To  help  the  kids  understand 
what  Philip  Jr.  was  going  through, 
his  parents  visited  their  son’s  class. 
“The  kids  were  fantastic,”  Phil 
says.  “They  were  asking  questions, 
relating  their  experiences  to  his. 
They  started  to  connect  with 
Philip,  and  that  had  a huge  effect 
on  him.” 

Based  on  the  experience  of 
talking  to  Philip’s  classmates,  the 
Gattones  started  the  Center  for 
Epilepsy  Education,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  promoting 
public  awareness  t)f  the  challenges 
facing  children  and  adults  with 
epilepsy. 

After  two  surgeries  at  Rush, 


problems  associated  with  the  dis- 
order. She  counsels  patients  and 
puts  them  in  touch  with  organi- 
zations and  services.  "They’re 
feeling  like  doors  are  closing,”  she 
says.  “Some  find  that  all  of  a sud- 
den they’re  unemployed.  As  their 
life  changes  with  the  illness.  I’m 
here  to  help  them  open  different 
doors.” 


To  help  prevent  discrimination 
at  work  or  in  school,  Gattone 
provides  employers  and  teachers 
with  accurate  information  about 
epilepsy. 

"When  your  child  has  epilepsy, 
it  has  a dramatic  effect  on  the 
whole  family,  on  siblings,  on  a 
marriage,  on  work,”  he  says.  "This 
is  what  families  are  dealing  with 
every  day.  So  to  have  another 
battle  with  the  school  or  your 
employer,  it  becomes  overwhelm- 
ing. We  offer  not  just  advocacy, 
but  real,  practical  solutions."  ■ 


Philip  Jr.  no  longer  has  seizures. 

Phil  Sr.,  however,  still  can  be 
found  at  the  Medical  Center,  run- 
ning its  epilepsy  education  and 
outreach  initiative.  “I’m  fortunate 
that  I’m  able  to  work  in  the  place 
that  saved  my  son’s  life,”  he  says. 

Gattone  was  invited  to  do  so  by 
the  director  of  the  Rush  Epilepsy 
Center,  Michael  Smith,  MD,  to 
promote  a better 
understanding  tif  epilepsy. 

Gattone  visits  schools, 
organizations  and  com- 
panies to  talk  about  the 
stigma  often  associated  with 
epilepsy.  Smith  says  people 
who  have  the  disorder  often 
face  discrimination. 

“No  matter  how  alike 
we  think  we  are,  if  one  of  us 
had  a seizure,  we  would 
treat  that  person  differ- 
ently,” Smith  says.  “When 
something  scares  you  and 
you  don’t  under-stand  it, 
you  discriminate  against  it. 

That’s  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  facing  people  with 
epilepsy.” 

Social  worker  Silvana 
Chavez,  LSW,  also  help.s 
Rush  epilepsy  patients  cope 
with  the  many  day-to-day  Philif)  CuUionc  Jr.  caps  off  a recent  outing  to  a BulU  game  with  n Bill  W ennington  tiiitogrup/i. 
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It  was  all  too  appropriate  that 
Austin  Powers,  the  Carnaby 
Street  creation  of  actor-writer 
Mike  Myers,  peered  out  from  the 
front  page  of  both  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
Friday,  June  1 1.  The  era-hopping 
International  Man  ot  Mystery, 
flash-frozen  in  1967  and  thawed 


out  30  years  later,  was  about  to 
embark  on  another  long,  strange 
trip  — to  an  unspecified  date  in 
the  2 1st  Century. 

Copies  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
the  Tribune  featuring  Powers' 
toothy  visage  were  two  of  the 
items  inside  a time  capsule 
installed  June  1 1 in  a ground  floor 


wall  of  the  Robert  H.  and  Terri 
Cohn  Research  Building.  The 
installation  was  part  of  Rush’s 
annual  alumni  homecoming  and 
commencement  ceremonies. 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD, 
president  and  CEO  of  Rush,  pur 
the  newspapers  and  other  items 
into  the  time  capsule  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  Searle 
Conference  Center.  Rush 
administrators  and  faculty,  as  well 
as  alumni  and  trustees,  were  in 
attendance.  Each  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  tighten  the  time 
capsule’s  seal. 

Henikoff  offered  his  guests  a 
bit  of  advice  as  they  took  their 
turns  at  the  screw:  “It’s  just  like  a 
head  gasket.  You  have  to  cross- 
tighten  the  screws." 

As  Henikoff  tightened  the 
final  screw,  George  H.  Handy,  MD. 
a 1942  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  shouted  out.  “Now,  you’re 
sure  you  didn't  forget  anything?" 
Handy  was  on  campus  to  accept 
the  James  A.  Campbell 
Distinguished  Alumni  Service 
Award. 

contmued  on  page  2 


Comprehensive  spine  center  now  open  at  Oak  Park  Hospital 


After  the  common  cold,  hack  pain 
is  the  second  most  frequent 
reason  patients  visit  their  doctors.  It  is 
also  the  most  common  reason  for 
disability,  and  costs  more  than  $100 
million  in  days  lost  from  work  each 
year.  At  Rush,  a combined  effort  by 
doctors  from  many  medical  disciplines 
has  resulted  in  a new  comprehensive 
back  care  center  at  Oak  Park  Hospital. 

Orthopedic  surgeons.  Neurolo- 
gists. Physiatrists,  or  doctors  of  physi- 
cal therapy.  All  work  together  to  treat 
patients  from  the  onset  of  back  pain  to 
the  final  step  of  rehabilitation. 
Orthopedic  specialist  Howard  S.  An, 
MD,  the  Morton  International 
Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery  and 
medical  director  of  the  Rush  Spine 


Center,  says,  “By  providing  better 
access  to  more  departments,  we  will 
improve  the  quality  of  patient  care." 

In  the  fiiture,  the  center  will 
expand  its  services  to  include 
chiropractic  care,  massage  therapy, 
and  acupuncture  and  acupressure. 

“E;istem  medicine  and  philosophy 
are  being  integrated  into  the  Western 
perspective  mvire  and  miire,”  says 
Bcmnie  Clipper-Salzberg,  MA,  MBA, 
RN,  vice  president  of  patient  care 
services  at  Oak  Park  Hospital.  “1  think 
the  center  will  get  to  a point  where  it 
won’t  simply  he  a choice  between  two 
options  — traditional  or  alternative 
therapy  — hut  an  integration  of 
concepts." 

The  end  result,  she  says,  echoing 


An,  will  be  better  patient  care. 

For  more  information  or  to  make 
an  appointment  at  the  center,  call 
(708)  660-BACK  (2225).  ■ 


Bonnie  Clipper  Sal'herg.  MA.  MIvA. 
RN,  I’Lv  /iiv.viiLm  .//  cme  \er 
vices  at  Oak  l\irk  Hospiuil. 
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It  was  all  too  appropriate  that 
Austin  Powers,  the  Carnaby 
Street  creation  of  actor-writer 
Mike  Myers,  peered  out  from  the 
front  page  of  both  the  Chicago  Sim- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
Friday,  June  1 1 . The  era-hopping 
International  Man  of  Mystery, 
flash-frozen  in  1967  and  thawed 


out  30  years  later,  was  about  to 
embark  on  another  long,  strange 
trip  — to  an  unspecified  date  in 
the  21st  Century. 

Copies  of  the  Sim-Tlmes  and 
the  Tribune  featuring  Powers' 
toothy  visage  were  two  of  the 
items  inside  a time  capsule 
installed  June  1 1 in  a ground  floor 


Cohn  Research  Building.  The 
installation  was  part  of  Rush’s 
annual  alumni  homecoming  and 
commencement  ceremonies. 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD, 
president  and  CEO  of  Rush,  pur 
the  newspapers  and  ocher  items 
into  the  time  capsule  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  Searle 
Conference  Center.  Rush 
administrators  and  faculty,  as  well 
as  alumni  and  trustees,  were  in 
attendance.  Each  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  tighten  the  time 
capsule’s  seal. 

Henikoff  offered  his  guests  a 
bit  of  advice  as  they  took  their 
turns  at  the  screw:  “It's  just  like  a 
head  gasket.  You  have  to  cross- 
tighten  the  screws." 

As  Henikoff  tightened  the 
final  screw,  George  H.  Handy,  MD, 
a 1942  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  shouted  out,  “Now,  you’re 
sure  you  didn’t  forget  anything?" 
Handy  was  on  campus  to  accept 
the  James  A.  Campbell 
Distinguished  Alumni  Service 
Award. 
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Comprehensive  spine  center  now  open  at  Oak  Park  Hospital 


After  the  common  cold,  back  pain 
is  the  second  most  frequent 
reason  patients  visit  their  doctors.  It  is 
also  the  most  common  reason  for 
disability,  and  costs  more  than  $100 
million  in  days  lost  from  work  each 
year.  At  Rush,  a combined  effort  by 
doctors  from  many  medical  disciplines 
has  resulted  in  a new  comprehensive 
hack  care  center  at  Oak  Park  Htvspital. 

Orthopedic  surgeons.  Neurolo- 
gists. Physiatrists,  or  doctors  of  physi- 
cal therapy.  All  work  together  to  treat 
patients  frtmi  die  onset  of  back  pain  to 
the  final  step  of  rehabilitation. 
Orthopedic  specialist  Howard  S.  An, 
MD,  the  Morton  International 
Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery'  and 
medical  director  of  the  Rush  Spine 


Center,  says,  “By  providing  better 
access  to  more  departments,  we  will 
improve  the  quality'  of  patient  care." 

In  the  future,  die  center  will 
expand  its  servuces  to  include 
chiropractic  care,  massage  therapy, 
and  acupuncture  and  acupressure. 

“Eastern  medicine  and  philosophy 
are  being  integrated  into  the  Western 
perspective  more  and  more,"  says 
Bonnie  Clipper-Salzberg,  MA,  MPA, 
RN,  vice  president  of  patient  care 
services  at  Oak  Park  Hospital.  “I  think 
the  center  will  get  to  a point  where  it 
won’t  simply  he  a choice  between  two 
options  - — traditional  or  alternative 
therapy  — but  an  integration  of 
concepts.” 

The  end  result,  she  says,  echoing 


An,  will  be  better  patient  care. 

For  more  information  or  to  make 
an  appointment  at  the  center,  call 
(708)  660-BACK  (2225).  ■ 
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Hats  oft  to  "Hats" 

Reginald  “Hats”  Adams,  director 
of  community  affairs,  was  featured  on 
Harry  Porterfield’s  “Someone  You 
Should  Know”  segment  on  the 
Channel  7 News.  Adams  was  profiled 
for  his  work  with  the  Science  and 
Math  Excellence  (SAME)  Network 
for  West  Side  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary students. 

Since  1 990,  Rush  has  worked 
with  West  Side  Chicago  public 
schools  to  improve  education  in 
science  and  math.  “In  1992  we  fbmied 
the  SAME  Network  to  provide  the 
same  quality  of  educational  experience 
that  is  routinely  available  in  wealthier 
and  suburban  school  settings,”  Adams 
said, 

Rush  faculty  and  staff  volunteer  to 
work  with  students  and  teachers  in  the 
network  initiatives,  which  include 
science  fairs,  workshops  and  a summer 
internship  program,  and  they  host 
after-school  and  weekend  tutoring  and 
mentoring  programs  at  five  churches 
and  three  social  service  agencies.  The 
SAME  Network  has  also  helped  to 
build  labs  in  several  schools. 

“Students  need  a solid  foundation 
in  math  and  science  in  order  to  pursue 
careers  in  health  care,”  Adams  said. 
“The  labs  and  the  science  club  activi- 
ties — along  with  mentoring  hy  Rush 
employees  and  visits  to  the  medical 
center  — provide  students  with  the 
hands-on  experience  they  need  to 
excel  in  math  and  science,  and 
generate  real  interest  in  careers  in 
medicine  and  science." 

Rush  doctors  first  to  use  deuice 
for  heart  failure 

William  Piccione,  MD.  cardiac 
surgeon  at  the  Rush  Heart  Institute, 
and  Maria  Rosa  Costanzo,  MD, 
medical  director  of  the  Rush  Heart 
Failure  and  Cardiac  Transplantation 
Program,  were  recently  featured  on 


channels  2 and  5 and  on  Fox  32  News. 
They  are  the  first  doctors  in  Chicago 
to  use  a left  ventricular  assist  device 
(LVAD)  as  a permanent  alternative 
for  patients  with  severe  heart  failure. 
The  Rush  doctors  were  also  quoted 
and  photographed  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  for  articles  in  the  C/ucago 
Sun- Times  and  the  Sc.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

On  March  25,  their  patient,  James 
Bernhardt,  71,  received  a battery- 
powered  pump  to  support  the  left 
ventricle  of  his  heart,  which  was  too 
weak  to  pump  on  its  own.  The  device 
was  implanted  in  Bernhardt’s  abdo- 
men and  surgically  connected 
between  the  heart  and  the  aorta. 

Blood  pumped  by  his  heart  can  now 
flow  into  the  LVAD.  which  produces 
the  force  needed  to  pump  blood 
through  his  body. 

“This  is  the  last  hope  for  patients 
who  need  a heart  transplant  but  who, 
because  of  their  age  and  a variety  of 
medical  conditions,  are  not  eligible  for 
transplant,”  Piccione  said. 

Previously.  LVAD  devices  were 
only  used  as  a "bridge"  to  trans- 
plantation ft)r  people  waiting  tor  a 
donor  heart.  Rush  is  one  of  20  centers 
nationwide  studying  the  effectiveness 
of  permanent  use  of  the  device  — 
compared  with  standard  medical 
therapy  — to  help  patients  with  end- 
stage  heart  failure. 

Osteoporosis  drug  may  prevent 
uterine  cancer 

Oncologist  Janet  Wolter,  MD,  was 
interv’iewed  by  the  C/ticago  Suri'Times 
and  the  Cfiicagf)  Ttifnmc  regarding  the 
nationwide  Study  of  Tamoxifen  and 
Raloxifene  (STAR).  Rush  is  among 
26  Chicago  area  hospitals  and  clinics 
participating  in  the  study  that  will 
compare  the  two  breast  cancer 
prevention  drugs,  which  may  inhibit 
tumors  that  feed  oft  estrogen. 


While  Tamoxifen  was  approved 
last  year  as  a breast  cancer  prevention 
drug,  there  are  indicatioas  that  it 
increases  the  risks  of  uterine  cancer, 
stroke  and  blood  clots  in  large  veins 
and  in  the  lungs.  Raloxifene  is  pri- 
marily used  to  help  prevent  osteo- 
porosis, but  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  it  also  reduces  the  risk  of  breast 
cancer.  Like  Tamoxifen,  Raloxifene 
carries  a risk  of  blood  clots  but  does 
not  appear  to  increase  the  risk  of 
uterine  cancer.  Some  studies  have 
shown  that  Raloxifene  may  even 
protect  some  women  from  uterine 
cancer. 

“Most  women  agreed  that  the 
small  risks  of  taking  the  drugs  were  far 
outweighed  by  the  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  rates,”  Wolter  said, 

Cell  therapy  helps  eye  surgeries 

Ophthalmologist  Jonathan 
Rubenstein,  MD,  was  interviewed  by 
ABC  News  regarding  his  study  on 
epithelial  stem  cell  comeal 
transplants.  The  results  of  the  eye 
study  were  published  in  the  June  3 
New  England  Jmmal  of  Medicine.  The 
story  aired  on  Channel  7 News  on 
June  2 and  was  fed  to  other  ABC 
affiliates  nationwide. 

Rubenstein  told  ABC  News  that 
he  performs  about  five  of  these  trarts- 
plants  each  year  on  patients  who  have 
suffered  clouding  of  the  cornea  due  to 
chemical  accidents  or  in  response  to 
an  immune  system  disorder.  The  pro- 
cedure involves  transplanting  epi- 
thelial stem  cells,  which  allow  the 
cornea  to  renew  itself.  frtim  a cadaver- 
ous eye  to  the  outside  of  the  patient’s 
iris.  The  epithelial  cells  then  take 
hold,  allowing  the  surgeon  to  trans- 
plant the  cornea  if  necessary. 

“Many  ophthalmologists  who 
performed  comeal  transplants  found 
that  the  reason  they  were  failing  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  epithelial  cells,” 
Rubenstein  said.  “Essentially,  patients 
who  received  a traditional  comeal 
transplant  were  not  benefiting, 
because  their  cornea  would  cloud  up 
again  shortly  after  transplantation.”  ■ 


InBR£F 


Lunchtime  break  for 
working  parents 

Are  you  juggling  the  responsibilities 
of  raising  a family  with  a full-time  job? 
If  so.  Employee  Wellness  has  a group 
for  you.  On  the  last  Friday  of  each 
month,  working  parents  are  invited  to 
attend  the  parenting  support  group 
“Working  Parents:  Taking  Time  Out 
for  You!"  in  Suite  1 14,  707  S.  Wood. 
Bring  your  own  lunch.  To  register,  call 
Employee  Wellness  at  2-2817. 


Extended  hours 
for  food  service 

To  accommodate  patients,  their 

families  and  friends  through- 
out  the  week  and  year,  the 
.Atrium  Court  Cafe  is 
now  serving  meals 
’ on  weekends  and 
I holidays  from  4 to  6:30 
I p.m.  The  cafe  is  located  on 
[ the  fourth  floor  of  the 
' .Arrium  building. 


Continuing  medical 
education  course  in 
digestive 
diseases 

From  July  30  to 
August  2.  the 
Division  of  Digestive 
Diseases  will  host  the 
conference  “Problems  and 
Solutions  in  Gastrointestinal 
Diseases  and  Endoscopy"  in 
Coronation  Island,  Calif.  The  $300 
fee  includes  two  nights  at  a hotel, 
meals  and  1 1 continuing  medical 
education  credits.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  call  Rae  or 
Lupe  in  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Medical  Education  at  2-7095. 


Rush  is  ready 
for  Its  close-up 
Mr.  DeMille 

The  back  of  the  ambulance,  its 
lights  flashing,  is  visible  as  the 
emergency  room  doors  burst  open.  A 
woman  in  an  evening  gown  and  a 
neck  brace  is  raced  down  the  hall  on  a 
gurney,  sunounded  by  paramedics  and 
the  hospital’s  medical  team.  The 
woman’s  husband  mns  alongside 
them,  his  white  tuxedo  shirt  covered 
in  blood. 

A traumatic  scene,  but  n<n  out  of 
place  in  the  ER.  So  why  was  everyone 
staring? 

"Cut!” 

Casual  conversation  resumed  in 
the  hallway,  which  had  been  strangely 
silent  despite  the  obvious  emergency. 
The  medical  team,  the  patient  and  her 


husband  sauntered  off.  A nurse  seated 
at  a desk  went  back  to  doodling  puppy 
faces  on  a message  pad. 

As  the  gurney  was  pushed  back 
toward  the  still-flapping  doors,  a 
woman  in  a head.set  stepped  out  of  a 
room  to  address  the  bystanders.  "OK,  I 
need  everyone  to  remember  where 
they  were  am.1  wliat  they  were  doing 
during  all  of  that.  You’re  going  to  have 


to  be  right  there  every  time  we  do  it.” 

Hollywood  had  come  to  Rush. 

The  cast  and  crew  of  the  film 
Return  to  Me.  who  have  been  popping 
up  around  Chicago  tor  the  past  few 
weeks,  were  at  the  Medical  Center  for 
a single  day  of  shooting  on  May  10. 
Except  for  the  line  of  semis  parked 
along  both  sides  of  Congress,  the 
excitement  was  easy  to  miss:  filming 
was  confined  to  an  unoccupied  ward 
on  7 Kellogg. 

The  seventh  floor,  with  no  direct 
ambulance  access,  wouldn’t  have 
seemed  like  a natural  to  stand  in  for 
the  ER.  But  the  carpenters  and  set 
decorators  had  taken  care  of 
ever>'thing.  An  ambulance  — the 
back  third  of  one,  anyway  — had  been 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The 
computer  monitor  at  the  nursing 
station  wasn’t  even  plugged  in,  but 
from  a distance  the  decorated  plastic 
taped  to  the  screen  ga\’c  a fine  per- 
tomaance  as  the  "County  Medical" 


patient  information  system.  Posters 
advertising  blood  pressure  screenings 
and  childcare  classes  added  a homey 
touch,  as  did  the  familiar  sight  ot  a 
Nl’wsRowkIs  calendar  tacked  to  a 
bulletin  board. 

Familiar  in  another  way  were  two 
famous  faces  on  the  set.  Identifiable 
even  without  hU  FBI  Special  Agent’s 
badge.  X'Fiks  star  E)avid  Duchovny 
was  the  one  in  the  bloody  tuxedo. 
Tucked  away  in  an  office  behind  the 
nursing  station  was  Bonnie  Hunt,  who 
has  a supporting  role  in  the  film.  But 
Hunt,  who  has  also  appeared  in  such 
films  as  Jeny  Maguire  andjuminji,  was 
behind  the  camera  today:  Return  to 
Me,  which  she  co-wrote,  marks  her 
directorial  debut. 

She  was  making  it  in  comfortable 
surroundings.  A Chicago  native,  Hunt 
worked  as  a nurse  before  she  began 
performing  full  time. 

Return  to  Me  — and  Rush  — 
arrive  in  theaters  next  year.  ■ 


June  im 
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Hats  off  to  "Hats" 

Reginald  “Hats”  Adams,  director 
of  community  affairs,  was  featured  on 
Harry  Porterfield’s  “Someone  You 
Should  Know”  segment  on  the 
Channel  7 News.  Adams  was  profiled 
for  his  work  with  the  Science  and 
Math  Excellence  (SAME)  Network 
for  West  Side  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary students. 

Since  1990,  Rush  has  worked 
with  West  Side  Chicago  public 
schools  to  improve  education  in 
science  and  math.  “In  1992  we  formed 
the  SAME  Network  to  provide  the 
same  quality  of  educational  experience 
that  IS  routinely  available  in  wealthier 
and  suburban  school  settings,”  Adams 
said. 

Rush  faculty  and  staff  v(ilunteer  to 
work  with  students  and  teachers  in  the 
network  initiatives,  which  include 
science  fairs,  workshops  and  a summer 
internship  program,  and  they  host 
after-school  and  weekend  tutoring  and 
mentoring  programs  at  five  churches 
and  three  social  service  agencies.  The 
SAME  Network  has  also  helped  to 
build  labs  in  several  schix)ls. 

“Students  need  a solid  foundation 
in  math  and  science  in  order  to  pursue 
careers  in  health  care,”  Adams  said. 
“Tlie  labs  and  the  science  club  activi- 
ties — along  widi  mentoring  by  Rush 
employees  and  visits  to  the  medical 
center  — provide  students  with  the 
hands-on  experience  they  need  to 
excel  in  math  and  science,  and 
generate  real  interest  in  careers  in 
medicine  and  science." 

Rush  doctors  flrst  to  use  device 
lor  heart  failure 

William  Piccione,  MD,  cardiac 
surgeon  at  the  Rush  Heart  Institute, 
and  Maria  Rosa  Costanto,  MD, 
medical  director  of  the  Rush  Heart 
Failure  and  Cardiac  Transplantation 
Program,  were  recently  featured  on 


channels  2 and  5 and  on  Fox  32  News. 
They  are  the  first  doctors  in  Chicago 
to  use  a left  ventricular  assist  device 
(LVAD)  as  a permanent  alternative 
for  patients  with  severe  heart  failure. 
The  Rush  doctors  were  also  quoted 
and  photographed  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  for  articles  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Time.s  and  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

On  March  25,  their  patient,  James 
Bernhardt,  71,  received  a battery- 
powered  pump  to  support  the  left 
ventricle  of  his  heart,  which  was  too 
weak  to  pump  on  its  own.  The  device 
was  implanted  in  Bernhardt’s  abdo- 
men and  surgically  connected 
between  the  heart  and  the  aorta. 

Blood  pumped  by  his  heart  can  now 
flow  into  the  LVAD,  which  produces 
the  force  needed  to  pump  blood 
through  his  body. 

"TTiis  is  the  last  hope  for  patients 
who  need  a heart  tran.splant  but  who, 
because  of  their  age  and  a variety  of 
medical  conditions,  are  not  eligible  for 
transplant.”  Piccione  said. 

Previously,  LVAD  devices  were 
only  used  as  a "bridge”  to  trans- 
plantation for  people  waiting  for  a 
donor  heart.  Rush  is  one  of  20  centers 
nationwide  studying  the  effectiveness 
of  permanent  use  of  the  device  — 
compared  with  standard  medical 
therapy  — to  help  patients  with  end- 
stage  heart  failure. 

Osteoporosis  drug  may  prevent 
uterine  cancer 

Oncologist  Janet  Wolter,  MD,  was 
interviewed  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  regarding  the 
nationwide  Study  of  Tamoxifen  and 
Raloxifene  (STAR).  Rush  is  among 
26  Chicago  area  hospitals  and  clinics 
participating  in  the  study  that  will 
compare  the  two  breast  cancer 
prevention  drugs,  which  may  inhibit 
tumors  that  ieed  off  estrogen. 


While  Tamoxifen  was  approved 
last  year  as  a breast  cancer  prevention 
drug,  there  are  indications  that  it 
increases  the  risks  of  uterine  cancer, 
stroke  and  blood  clots  in  large  veins 
and  in  the  lungs.  Raloxifene  is  pri- 
marily used  to  help  prevent  osteo- 
porosis, but  recent  studies  have  shown 
that  it  also  reduces  the  risk  of  breast 
cancer.  Like  Tamoxifen,  Raloxifene 
carries  a risk  of  blood  clots  but  does 
not  appear  to  increase  the  risk  of 
uterine  cancer.  Some  studies  have 
shown  that  Raloxifene  may  even 
protect  some  women  from  uterine 
cancer. 

“Most  women  agreed  that  the 
small  risks  of  taking  the  drugs  were  far 
outweighed  by  the  reduction  in  breast 
cancer  rates,”  Wolter  said. 

Cell  therapy  helps  eye  surgeries 

Ophthalmologist  Jonathan 
Rubenstein,  MD,  was  interviewed  by 
ABC  News  regarding  his  study  on 
epithelial  stem  cell  comeal 
transplants.  The  results  of  the  eye 
.study  were  published  in  the  June  3 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  The 
story  aired  on  Channel  7 News  on 
June  2 and  was  ted  to  other  ABC 
affiliates  nationwide. 

Rubenstein  told  ABC  News  that 
he  performs  about  five  of  these  trans- 
plants each  year  on  patients  who  have 
suffered  clouding  of  the  cornea  due  to 
chemical  accident-s  or  in  response  to 
an  immune  system  disorder.  The  pro- 
cedure involves  transplanting  epi- 
thelial stem  cells,  which  allow  the 
cornea  to  renew  itself,  from  a cadaver- 
ous eye  to  the  outside  of  the  patient’s 
iris.  The  epithelial  cells  then  take 
hold,  allowing  the  surgeon  to  trans- 
plant the  cornea  if  necessary. 

“Many  ophthalmologists  who 
performed  comeal  transplants  found 
that  the  reason  they  were  failing  was 
due  to  the  lack  of  epithelial  cells,” 
Rubenstein  said.  “Essentially,  patients 
who  received  a traditional  comeal 
transplant  were  not  benefiting, 
because  their  cornea  wtuilJ  cloud  up 
again  shortly  after  transplantation.”  ■ 


In  Brief 


! Lunchtime  break  for 
working  parents 

Are  you  juggling  the  responsibilities 
of  raising  a family  with  a full-time  job? 
If  so.  Employee  Wellness  has  a group 
for  you.  On  the  last  Friday  of  each 
month,  working  parents  are  invited  to 
attend  the  parenting  support  group 
“Working  Parents:  Taking  Time  Out 
for  You!”  in  Suite  114,  707  S.  Wood. 
Bring  your  own  lunch.  To  register,  call 
Employee  Wellness  at  2-2817. 


Extended  hours 
for  food  service 


To  accommodate  patients,  their 

families  and  friends  through- 
out  the  week  and  year,  the 
^ .‘\trium  Court  Cafe  is 
now  serv'ing  meals 
1 weekends  and 
I holidays  from  4 to  6:30 
I The  cafe  is  located  on 
f the  fourth  floor  of  the 
' Atrium  building. 


Continuing  medical 
education  course  in 
digestive 
diseases 

From  July  30  to  ^ V 
August  2,  the  -dj 

Division  of  Digestive 
Diseases  will  host  the  u 

conference  “Problems  and  |> 
Solutions  in  Gastrointestinal 
Diseases  and  Endoscopy”  in 
Coronation  Island,  Calif.  The  $300 
fee  includes  two  nights  at  a hotel, 
meals  and  1 1 continuing  medical 
education  credits.  For  more 
infomiation  or  to  register,  call  Rae  or 
Lupe  in  the  Office  of  Continuing 
Medical  Education  at  2-7095. 


Rush  is  ready 
for  ns  close-up 
Mr.  DoMille 

The  back  of  die  ambulance,  its 
lights  flashing,  is  visible  as  the 
emergency  room  dtxjrs  burst  open.  A 
woman  in  an  evening  gtnvn  and  a 
neck  brace  is  raced  down  the  hall  on  a 
gurney,  sum.mnded  by  paramedic.s  and 
the  hospital’s  medical  team.  The 
woman’s  husband  nins  alongside 
them,  his  white  tuxedo  shirt  covered 
in  blood. 

A traumatic  scene,  but  not  out  of 
place  in  the  ER.  So  why  was  everyone 
staring? 

“Cut!” 

Casual  conversation  resumed  in 
the  hallway,  which  had  been  strangely 
silent  despite  the  obvious  emergency. 
The  medical  team,  the  patient  and  her 


husband  sauntered  off.  A nurse  seated 
at  a desk  went  back  to  doodling  puppy 
faces  on  a message  pad. 

As  the  guniey  was  pushed  back 
toward  the  still-flapping  doors,  a 
woman  in  a headset  stepped  out  of  a 
room  to  address  the  bystanders.  “OK.  I 
need  everyone  to  remember  where 
they  were  and  what  they  u’cre  doing 
during  all  of  that.  You’re  going  to  have 


to  be  right  there  every  time  we  do  it.” 

Hollywood  had  come  to  Rush. 

The  cast  and  crew  of  the  film 
Return  to  Me,  who  have  been  popping 
up  around  Chicago  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  were  at  the  Medical  Center  for 
a single  day  of  shooting  on  May  10. 
Except  for  the  line  of  semis  parked 
along  both  sides  of  Congress,  the 
excitement  was  easy  to  miss:  filming 
was  confined  to  an  uniKCupied  ward 
on  7 Kellogg. 

The  seventh  floor,  with  no  direct 
ambulance  access,  wouldn’t  have 
seemed  like  a natural  to  stand  in  for 
the  ER.  Bur  the  carpenters  and  set 
decorators  had  taken  care  of 
ever^'thing.  An  ambulance  — the 
back  third  of  one,  anyway  — had  been 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The 
computer  monitor  at  the  nursing 
station  wasn’t  even  plugged  in,  but 
from  a distance  the  decorated  plastic 
taped  to  the  screen  gave  a fine  per- 
fonnance  as  the  “County  Medical” 


patient  information  system.  Posters 
advertising  blood  pressure  screenings 
and  childcare  classes  added  a homey 
touch,  as  did  the  familiar  sight  of  a 
NeuisRoimds  calendar  tacked  to  a 
bulletin  board. 

Familiar  in  another  way  were  two 
famous  faces  on  the  set.  Identifiable 
even  without  his  FBI  Special  Agent’s 
badge,  X-Filcs  star  David  EXichovny 
was  the  one  in  the  bloody  tuxedo. 
Tucked  away  in  an  office  behind  the 
nursing  station  was  Ekinnie  Hunt,  who 
has  a supporting  role  in  the  film.  But 
Hunt,  who  has  also  appeared  in  such 
films  as  Jenry  Maguire  and  Juimnji,  was 
behind  the  camera  today:  Return  to 
Me,  which  she  co-wrote,  marks  her 
directorial  debut. 

She  was  making  it  in  comfortable 
surroundings.  A Chicago  native.  Hunt 
worked  as  a nursie  before  she  began 
perf'onning  full  time. 

Rc’tiim  to  Me  — itnd  Rush  — 
arrive  in  theaters  next  year.  ■ 


Raising  expectations:  Rush  offeps  knovuledge,  hope  to  oMep  patients 


No  two  people  age  the 
same  way.  There  are 
80'year'olds  who  play 
tennis  every  day  and 
SO-year-olds  who  can’t 
even  grip  a racquet, 

6 5 'year-olds  who  are 
reluctant  to  retire  from 
their  jobs  and  hS-year- 
olds  who  struggle  to 
get  out  of  bed  each 
morning. 

Because  there  is  no  sinf’le  way  to 
age,  geriatricians  like  Martin  J. 
Gorhien,  MD,  contend  that  there  can 
he  no  single  medical  response  to  the 
aging  process. 

“We  must  recognize  not  only  that 
the  physiology  of  an  SO-year-old  is 
different  than  that  of  a 40'year-old, 
hut  also  that  such  prohlems  as 
functional  decline  and  memory  loss 
can  he  age-related  and  must  he 
handled  with  sensitivity,”  Gorhien 
says.  “Having  said  that,  not  everybody 
who  is  old  is  sick.  For  every  older 
pers(^n  we  see  who  is  in  serious  con- 
dition, there  are  lots  of  people  well 
into  their  70s  and  80s  who  are  quite 
active.” 

Geriatric  medicine,  he  explains, 
was  created  to  address  the  full  range  of 
needs  of  older  adults.  “It's  devoted  to 
pnividing  comprehensive  team  care.” 

At  Rush,  that  team  includes 


You  may  not  hear  the 

noisemakers  or  “Auld  Lang 
Syne”  yet,  but  the  countdown  to 
the  next  century  has  started  at 
Rush,  long  before  Dec.  31.  The  12- 
member  Y2K  Task  Force  is  getting 
ready  for  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
each  department  must  prepare  as 
well. 

While  some  task  force  commit- 
tees are  working  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  Rush’s  equipment  is  Y2K 
compliant,  the  Contingency 
Planning  Committee  of  the  task 
force  is  working  with  every 
department  at  the  Medical  Center 


professionals  in  the  Section  of  Geria- 
tric Medicine  in  the  Department  of 
Internal  Medicine,  of  which  Gorhien 
is  director;  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Healthy  Aging,  which  is  co-directed 
by  Patricia  Rush,  MD,  and  Denis 
Evans,  MD;  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center  for  the  Elderly;  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center, 
directed  by  David  Bennett,  MD;  and 
the  new  Anne  Byron  Waud  Patient 
and  Family  Resource  Center,  where 
people  can  learn  about  issues  related 
to  aging. 

Because  all  of  the  branches  work 
together.  Rush  is  able  to  offer  “one- 
stop  shopping”  for  older  people  and 
their  families.  Patients  can  visit  a 
specialist,  surf  the  Internet  for 
information  about  a particular  disease 
and  pick  up  a prescription  — all 
without  leaving  the  Ru.sh  campus. 

“We  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Rush  has  so  many  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  in  providing  services  to  older 
adults,”  Gorhien  says.  “We  truly  are 
rhe  only  institution  in  Chicago  to 
have  dll  of  these  things  under  one 
roof.” 

One  of  the  most  important 
components  of  Rush  geriatric  care  is 
education,  and  Gorhien  is  an  out- 
standing teacher.  He  came  here  in 
July  1998  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  served  as  program 
director  of  the  Geriatric  Medicine 
Felkuvship.  Now,  as  director  of  the 
Rush  Section  of  Geriatrics,  he  over- 
sees rhe  oldest  such  fellowship 
program  in  the  state. 

“Our  fellows  go  through  a rich 
variety  of  clinical  training  that 
exposes  them  to  a number  of  areas 
that  aren’t  covered  in  traditional 


to  help  them  plan  adequate 
staffing  around  the  New  Year’s 
holiday.  Because  of  Y2K,  Rush  will 
face  staffing  needs  that  aren’t 
typical  for  a holiday,  says  Jim 
Shover,  director  of  Ancillary 
Services.  "This  year  will  definitely 
he  different,”  Shover  says. 

Employees  in  Information 
Services,  for  example,  will  not  be 
taking  vacation  trom  December  15 
through  the  end  ot  January,  says 
Larry  Strain,  director  of 
Operational  Support  in  Informa- 
tion Services.  “We  may  relax  the 
restrictions  as  the  date  nears,  hut 
we  want  everyone  available,  and  in 
town,  in  the  event  we  get  any 
surprises,”  he  says. 

Certain  departments,  such  as 
the  ER,  will  be  under  particular 
pressure  during  this  time,  so  the 
Contingency  Planning  Committee 
is  working  closely  with  them  to 
develop  detailed  plans. 

Managers  of  departments  that 
are  less  directly  affected  should 
also  begin  thinking  about  staffing 
needs  to  continue  business 
normally. 


internal  medicine  training  — areas 
like  gero-psychiatry,”  he  says.  “They 
also  spend  a good  deal  of  time  outside 
the  institution  at  nursing  homes  and 
outpatient  clinics,  and  they  arc  active 
in  research.” 

The  goal  of  this  rigorous  program, 
as  well  as  the  training  programs  for 
medical  students  and  residents,  is  to 
prepare  young  physicians  to  provide 
the  best  possible  care  for  their  aging 
clients.  Physicians  in  all  disciplines  — 
not  just  geriatrics  — must  he  sensitive 
to  the  effects  that  aging  has  not  only 
on  a person’s  body,  hut  also  on  their 
state  of  mind. 

“There  is  still  a lot  of  ageism  in 
medical  care  — the  belief  that  if 
you’re  old,  you’re  supposed  to  be 
depressed  or  sick,”  Gorhien  says. 
“Often  patients  come  to  me  with 
issues  t)f  pain  or  anxiety,  and  in 
describing  their  symptoms,  they’ll  say, 
'Well,  I’m  85. 1 can’t  expect  to  feel 
good.’  We’re  hoping  to  raise  rhe 
expectations  of  our  aging  patients  by 


Some  employees  may  be  asked  to 
perform  different  duties  than  their 
jobs  usually  require.  “We  may  need 
people  who  can  get  from  one  part 
ot  the  hospital  to  another  quickly,” 
says  Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD, 
assistant  vice  president  for  patient 
support  services  and  administrative 
support  services.  "On  December 
31,  someone  who  normally  works 
in  finance  might  act  as  a courier.” 

As  It  helps  departments  with 
staffing,  the  Contingency  Task 
Force  also  urges  all  managers  to 
check  their  departments  for  red 
outlets,  which  are  connected  to 
the  generators  that  keep  essential 
areas  of  the  Medical  Center 
running  during  power  outages. 
Managers  should  determine  which 
of  those  outlets  are  critical  and 
contact  Medical  Center  Engineer- 
ing with  that  information. 

In  other  Y2K  planning,  student 
interns  will  visit  every  department 
this  summer  to  make  sure  that  any 
electrical  equipment  that  was 
inadvertently  missed  in  last 
October’s  inventory,  or  that  has 
been  purchased  since  then,  is 
included  in  rhe  Rush  inventory. 

If  you  have  any  equipment  in 
your  department  that  does  not 


diagnosing  and  treating  their  prob- 
lems rather  than  dismissing  them  as 
signs  of  old  age.  Knowledge  is  power, 
even  if  the  only  thing  that  knowledge 
does  is  reassure  somebody.” 

Because  he  believes  that 
providing  information  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  reduce  people’s  anxiety 
about  aging,  Gorbien  is  active  in 
community  outreach.  He  and  his 
colleagues  lecture  frequently  on  such 
topics  as  exercise,  osteoporosis,  de- 
mentia and  health  care  financing. 
Gorhien  himself  serves  on  a 
community-based  task  force  geared 
toward  preventing  elder  abuse,  and  he 
is  working  with  officials  from  the 
city’s  Department  of  Aging  to  create 
outreach  projects  — such  as  vacci- 
nation programs  at  senior  centers  — 
that  Rush  physicians,  nurses  and 
students  will  implement. 

Many  of  the  diseases  a.ssociated 
with  aging  — Alzheimer’s  Disease,  for 
example  — are  incurable.  But  by 
focusing  on  diagnosing  and  treating 
symptoms,  restoring  or  preserving 
functions  and  providing  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  make  important 
health  care  choices,  Gorbien  and  his 
colleagues  are  helping  older  adults 
embrace  life,  instead  of  simply  waiting 
for  death. 

“What  you  really  have  to  do  is 
redefine  your  definition  of  success,” 
he  says.  “Because  once  you  do  that, 
you  see  that  there’s  a lot  of  room  tor 
success  when  caring  for  older  adults, 
whether  it  means  helping  them  live 
with  their  functional  disability,  con- 
trolling pain  or  making  a home 
environment  safe.  Geriatric  Medicine 
is  not  the  fountain  of  youth,  but  we 
ctm  offer  hope.”  ■ 

have  a green  Rush  barcode  label, 
contact  Medical  Center 
Engineering.  Call  2-5990,  fax 
2-2794,  or  e-mail  hkrah@rush.edu. 
Any  other  ideas  or  questions?  Con- 
tact Jeff  So,  Y2K  Project  Manager, 
2-8174  orJeffrey_so@rsh.net.  ■ 
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Y2K  planning:  R's  everyone's  job 


Raising  expectations:  Rnsii  offers  iniowfedge,  hope  to  eider  patients 


No  two  people  age  the 
same  way.  There  are 
80'year'olds  who  play 
tennis  every  day  and 
80'yeai'olds  who  can’t 
even  grip  a racquet, 

6 5 -year-olds  who  are 
reluctant  to  retire  from 
their  jobs  and  65-year- 
olds  who  struggle  tt) 
get  out  of  bed  each 
morning. 

Because  there  is  no  single  way  to 
age,  geriatricians  like  Martin  J. 
Gorhicn,  MD,  contend  that  there  can 
he  no  single  medical  response  to  the 
aging  process. 

“We  must  recognize  m>t  only  that 
the  physiology  of  an  80-year-old  is 
difterent  than  that  of  a 40-year-old, 
hut  also  that  such  problems  as 
functional  decline  and  memory  loss 
can  be  age-related  and  must  be 
handled  with  sensitivity,"  Gorbien 
says.  “Having  said  that,  not  everybody 
who  is  cdd  is  sick.  For  every  older 
person  we  see  who  is  in  serious  con- 
dition, there  are  lots  of  people  well 
into  their  70s  and  80s  who  are  quite 
active." 

Geriatric  medicine,  he  explains, 
was  created  to  address  the  full  range  of 
needs  of  older  adults.  "It’s  devoted  to 
providing  comprehensive  team  care.” 

At  Rush,  that  team  includes 


You  may  not  hear  the 

noisemakers  or  “Auld  Lang 
Syne"  yet,  but  the  countdown  to 
the  next  century  has  started  at 
Rush,  long  before  Dec.  31.  The  12- 
member  Y2K  Task  Force  is  getting 
ready  tor  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
each  department  must  prepare  as 
well. 

While  some  task  force  commit- 
tees are  working  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  Rush’s  equipment  is  Y2K 
compliant,  the  Contingency 
Planning  Committee  of  the  task 
force  is  working  with  every 
department  at  the  Medical  Center 


professionals  in  the  Section  t)f  Geria- 
tric Medicine  in  the  Department  of 
Internal  Medicine,  of  which  Gorbien 
is  director;  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Healthy  Aging,  which  is  co-directed 
by  Patricia  Rush,  MD,  and  Denis 
Evans,  MD;  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center  for  the  Elderly;  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center, 
directed  by  David  Bennett,  MD;  and 
the  new  Anne  Byron  Waud  Patient 
and  Family  Resource  Center,  where 
people  can  learn  about  issues  related 
to  aging. 

Because  all  of  the  branches  work 
together.  Rush  is  able  to  offer  “one- 
stop  shopping"  for  older  people  and 
their  families.  Patients  can  visit  a 
specialist,  surf  the  Internet  for 
information  about  a particular  disease 
and  pick  up  a prescription  — all 
without  leaving  the  Rush  campus. 

“We  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Rush  has  so  many  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  in  providing  services  to  older 
adults,"  Gorbien  says.  “We  truly  are 
the  only  institution  in  Chicago  to 
have  all  of  these  things  under  one 
roof" 

One  of  the  most  important 
components  of  Rush  geriatric  care  is 
education,  and  Gorbien  is  an  out- 
standing teacher.  He  came  here  in 
July  1998  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  served  as  program 
director  of  the  Geriatric  Medicine 
Fellowship.  Now,  as  director  of  the 
Rush  Section  of  Geriatrics,  he  over- 
sees the  oldest  such  fellowship 
program  in  the  state. 

"Our  fellows  go  through  a rich 
variety  of  clinical  training  that 
exposes  them  to  a number  of  areas 
that  aren’t  covered  in  traditi<‘)nal 


to  help  them  plan  adequate 
staffing  around  the  New  Year's 
holiilay.  Because  of  Y2K,  Rush  will 
face  staffing  needs  that  aren’t 
typical  for  a holiday,  says  Jim 
Shover,  director  of  Ancillary 
Services.  “This  year  will  definitely 
be  different,”  Shover  says. 

Employees  in  Information 
Services,  for  example,  will  not  be 
taking  vacation  from  December  15 
through  the  end  of  January,  says 
Larry  Strain,  director  of 
Operational  Support  m Informa- 
tion Services.  “We  may  relax  the 
restrictions  as  the  date  nears,  but 
we  want  everyone  available,  and  in 
town,  in  the  event  we  get  any 
surprises,"  he  says. 

Certain  departments,  such  as 
the  ER,  will  be  under  particular 
pressure  during  this  time,  so  the 
Contingency  Planning  Committee 
is  working  closely  with  them  to 
develop  detailed  plans. 

Managers  of  departments  that 
are  less  directly  affected  should 
also  begin  thinking  about  staffing 
needs  to  continue  business 
normally. 


internal  medicine  training  — areas 
like  gcTo-psychiatry,"  he  says.  “They 
also  spend  a good  deal  of  time  outside 
the  institution  at  nursing  homes  and 
outpatient  clinics,  and  they  are  active 
in  research.” 

The  goal  of  this  rigorous  program, 
as  well  as  the  training  programs  for 
medical  students  and  residents,  is  to 
prepare  young  physicians  to  provide 
the  best  possible  care  for  their  aging 
clients.  Physicians  in  all  disciplines  — 
not  just  geriatrics  — must  be  sensitive 
to  the  effects  that  aging  has  not  only 
on  a person’s  body,  but  also  on  their 
state  of  mind. 

“There  is  still  a lot  of  ageism  in 
medical  care  — the  belief  that  if 
you’re  old,  you’re  suppo.scd  to  be 
depressed  or  sick,"  Gorbien  says. 
“Often  patients  come  to  me  with 
issues  of  pain  or  anxiety,  and  in 
describing  their  symptoms,  they’ll  say, 
'Well,  I’m  85. 1 can’t  expect  to  feel 
good.’  We’re  hoping  to  raise  the 
expectations  of  our  aging  patients  by 


Some  employees  may  be  asked  to 
perform  difterent  duties  than  their 
jobs  usually  require.  “We  may  need 
people  who  can  get  from  one  part 
of  the  hospital  to  another  quickly," 
says  Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD, 
assistant  vice  president  for  patient 
support  services  and  administrative 
support  services.  “On  December 
31,  someone  who  normally  works 
in  finance  might  act  as  a courier." 

As  it  helps  departments  with 
staffing,  the  Contingency  Task 
Force  also  urges  all  managers  to 
check  their  departments  for  red 
outlets,  which  are  connected  to 
the  generators  that  keep  essential 
areas  of  the  Medical  Center 
running  during  power  outages. 
Managers  should  determine  which 
of  those  outlets  are  critical  and 
contact  Medical  Center  Engineer- 
ing with  that  information. 

In  other  Y2K  planning,  student 
interns  will  visit  every  department 
this  summer  to  make  sure  that  any 
electrical  equipment  that  was 
inadvertently  missed  in  last 
October's  inventory,  or  that  has 
been  purchased  since  then,  is 
included  in  the  Rush  inventory. 

If  you  have  any  equipment  in 
your  department  that  does  not 


diagnosing  and  treating  their  prob- 
lems rather  than  dismissing  them  as 
signs  of  old  age.  Knowledge  is  power, 
even  if  the  only  thing  that  knowledge 
does  is  reassure  somebody." 

Because  he  believes  that 
providing  information  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  reduce  people’s  anxiety 
about  aging,  Gorbien  is  active  in 
community  outreach.  He  and  his 
colleagues  lecture  frequently  on  such 
topics  as  exercise,  osteoporosis,  de- 
mentia and  health  care  financing. 
Gorbien  himself  serves  on  a 
community-based  task  force  geared 
toward  preventing  elder  abuse,  and  he 
is  working  with  officials  from  the 
city’s  Department  of  Aging  to  create 
outreach  projects  — such  as  vacci- 
nation programs  at  senior  centers  — 
that  Rush  physicians,  nurses  and 
students  will  implement. 

Many  of  the  diseases  associated 
with  aging  — Alzheimer’s  Disease,  for 
example  — are  incurable.  But  by 
focusing  on  diagnosing  and  treating 
symptoms,  restoring  or  preserving 
functions  and  providing  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  make  important 
health  care  choices,  Gorbien  and  his 
colleagues  are  helping  older  adults 
embrace  life,  instead  of  simply  waiting 
for  death. 

“What  you  really  have  to  do  is 
redefine  your  definition  of  success," 
he  says.  "Because  once  you  do  that, 
you  see  that  there’s  a lot  of  room  for 
success  when  caring  for  older  adults, 
whether  it  means  helping  them  live 
with  their  functional  disability,  con- 
trolling pain  or  making  a home 
environment  safe.  Geriatric  Medicine 
is  not  the  fountain  of  youth,  but  we 
can  offer  hope."  ■ 

have  a green  Rush  barcode  label, 
contact  Medical  Center 
Engineering.  Call  2-5990,  fax 
2-2794,  or  e-mail  bkrah@rush.edu. 
Any  other  ideas  or  questions?  Con- 
tact Jeff  So,  Y2K  Project  Manager, 
2-8174  orJeffrey_so@rsh.net.  ■ 
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Y2K  planning:  everyone’s  job 


v^Pi^  Oh  It 


July 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday Friday Saturday 


Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  & Fimess 
courses  bebw. 

1 

2 

CO 

4 

5 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  scheduL’  below. 

6 

Take  Charge  of  Your 
Career,  9 to  1 1 :30  a.m. 
See  LEAP  schedule 
bebw. 

7 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  & Fimess 
courses  bebw. 

8 

Communication  Styles 

I,  8 a.m.  to  noon.  See 
LEAP  schedub  bebw. 

Communication  Styles 

II.  1 to  4 p.m.  See 
LEAP  schedub  bebw. 

9 

10 

National  Therapeutic 
Recreation  Week 

11 

12 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  sc/ieduL’  below. 

13 

14 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  & Fitness 
courses  bebw. 

15 

Sexual  Harrassment 
Issues,  9 to  1 1 a.m.  See 
LEAP  .schedule  bebw. 
Lunchtime  Stress 
Express,  “Mindful 
Meditation."  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  See  Health  & 
Fitness  courses 
belouf.  ^ 0 

17 

18 

19 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  schedule  bebw. 

20 

Lunch’n'  Learn,  “The 
Dangers  of  Diet  Drugs 
and  Fad  Diets,”  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  See  Heait/i  & 
Fitness  courses  bebw. 

21 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  & Fimess 
courses  bebw. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Mind  Body  Series, 

“Six  Ways  to  Promote 
Health,’’  noon  to  I p.m. 
See  Health  & Fimess 
courses  bebw. 
Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  schedule  „ 

bebw.  2/ 

28 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Heult/i  & Fimess 
courses  bebw. 

29 

Working  Parents: 
Taking  Time  Out  for 
You!  Noon  to  1 p.m. 
Call  2-2817  for  topic 
and  to  register. 

30 

CO 

; Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free 
j and  will  be  held  in  Suite  114,  707  S.  Wood. 
To  register,  call  2-2817. 

Aerobics  — Step  and  kick-boxing  classes 
[throughout  the  week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility.  Equip- 
ment  provided  and  first  class  is  free. 

Choose  to  Loose  — team  the  key  to  perma- 
nent weight  loss  in  eight  classes  led  by  a 
dietitian.  $75.  Tliursdays,  noon  to  1 p.m., 

July  1 to  Aug.  26. 

lunch  'n'  Learn,  July  21  — Jim  O’Donnell, 
PharmD,  MS,  assistant  professor  of  pharma- 
cology, discusses  “The  Dangers  of  Diet  Drugs 
and  Fad  Diets,"  12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  July  16  — Albert 
Bellg,  PhD,  of  the  Rush  Heart  Institute,  i 
presents  "Mindful  Meditation,”  12:15  to  1 
p.m. 

Mind  Body  Series,  July  27  — Dr.  John  Zrelak, 
of  East  Bank  Chiropractic,  discusses  "Six 
Ways  to  Promote  Health,”  noon  to  1 p.m. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


JULY  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

Information  about  LEAP  courses  is  now  on  Rush’s  intranet.  Point  your  browser  to: 

Rhino.rush.edu/HR/leap.html. 

Healthcare  Education  System  — By  now,  you've  probably  heard  about  Rush’s  new  self-paced, 
computer-based  training  system.  But  you  may  not  know  what  it  is  and  how  it  can  help  you.  This  cla.ss  is  for  those  wanting 
to  learn  the  new  system  and  for  anyone  in  need  of  a refresher  course  on  the  basics.  Every  Tuesday  afternoon.  Choose  a 
date  and  call  Terri  Kinney  at  2-2989  to  register. 

Take  Charge  Ol  Your  Career  — Learn  to  develop  a portfolio,  master  new  ways  of  marketing  your  skills  and  find  out  about  the 
latest  self-assessment  tools.  Start  taking  charge!  July  7,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Communicalion  Styles  I — L^o  you  sometimes  have  trouble  understanding  what  people  mean?  Do  people  ever  have  trouble 
understanding  you?  This  course  will  explore  the  communication  styles  of  Sein/eU,  M*A*S*H  and  Swr  Trek  to  show  how 
individual  styles  can  hinder  — and  improve  — our  relationships.  You  will  even  leave  with  your  own  style  profile, 
compliments  of  presenter  Mark  Harris.  July  9,  8 a.m.  to  noon. 

Communication  Styles  II  — Continuing  our  day-long  journey  of  understanding,  we  take  a look  at  ourselves  through  the 
feedback  of  our  peers.  July  9,  1 to  4 p.m. 


Sexual  Haprassment  Issues  — Prohibited  by  Title  VII,  sexual  harrassment  in  the  workplace  is  a topic  no  manager  can 
ignore.  But  what  exactly  is  sexual  harrassment?  What  are  a manager’s  obligations  when  an  employee  accuses  a co-worker 
of  sexual  harrassment?  Can  a manager  be  personally  liable  in  a sexual  harrassment  lawsuit?  Come  to  this  seminar  and 
learn  how  to  properly  handle  this  sensitive  issue.  July  16,  9 to  1 1 a.m. 
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v^PlAn  On  It 


July 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  & Fitness 
courses  below. 

1 

2 

CO 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  sc/ietltde  bebw. 

Take  Charge  of  Your 
Career,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 
See  LEAP  schedule 
below. 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  & Fitness 
courses  below. 

Communication  Styles 

I,  8 a.m.  to  noon.  See 
LEAP  schedule  beloto. 

Communication  Styles 

II,  1 to  4 p.m.  See 
LEAP  schedule  bebw. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

CD 

19 

National  Therapeutic 
Recreation  Week 

11 

12 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  schedule  below. 

13 

14 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  I p.m.  See 
Health  & Fitness 
courses  beloiv. 

15 

Sexual  Harrassment 
Issues,  9 to  11  a.m.  See 
LEAP  schedule  below. 
Lunchtime  Stress 
Express,  "Mindful 
Meditation,”  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  See  Health  & 
Fitness  courses 
below.  ^ 0 

17 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  schedule  below. 

Lunch’n’  Learn,  "The 
Dangers  of  Diet  Drugs 
and  Fad  Diets,"  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  See  Health  & 
Fitness  courses  below. 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  to  I p.m.  See 
Health  & Fitness 
courses  below. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

ro 

en 

26 

Mind  Body  Series, 

"Six  Ways  to  Promote 
Health,"  noon  to  1 p.m. 
See  Health  & Fitness 
courses  below. 
Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  schedule  ,, 

belmr.  27 

28 

Choose  to  Lose, 
noon  CO  1 p.m.  See 
Health  & Fimess 
courses  below. 

29 

Working  Parents: 
Taking  Time  Out  for 
You!  Noon  to  1 p.m. 
Call  2-2817  for  topic 
and  to  register. 

39 
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I HEALTH  a FITNESS  COURSES  ■!  • LEAP  COURSES 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free 
and  will  be  held  in  Suite  1 1 4.  707  S.  Wood, 
To  register,  call  2'2817. 

Aerobics  — Step  and  kick'hoxing  classes 
throughout  the  week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility'.  Equip- 
ment provided  and  first  class  is  free. 

Choose  to  loose  — beam  the  key  to  perma- 
nent weight  loss  in  eight  classes  led  by  a 
(dietitian.  $75.  Tliursdays,  noon  to  1 p.m., 
July  1 to  Aug.  26. 

Lunch  ’n'  Learn,  July  21  — Jim  O’Donnell, 
PharmD,  MS.  assistant  professor  of  pharma- 
cology, discusses  “The  Dangers  of  Diet  Drugs 
I and  Fad  Diets.”  12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  July  16  — Albert 
Bellg,  PhD,  of  the  Rush  Heart  Institute, 
presents  “Mindful  Meditation,”  12:15  to  1 
p.m. 

Mind  Body  Series,  July  27  — Dr.  John  Zrelak, 
of  East  Bank  Chiropractic,  discusses  "Six 
Ways  to  Promote  Health,”  noon  to  1 p.m. 


JULY  SCHEDULE 


To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

Information  about  LEAP  courses  is  now  on  Rush’s  intranet.  Point  your  browser  to: 
Rhino.rush.edu/HR/leap.html 

Heallhcare  Education  System  — By  now,  you’ve  probably  heard  about  Rush’s  new  self-paced, 
computer-based  training  system.  But  you  may  not  know  what  it  is  and  how  it  can  help  you.  This  cla.ss  is  for  those  wanting 
to  learn  the  new  system  and  for  anyone  in  need  of  a refresher  course  on  the  basics.  Every  Tuesday  afternoon.  Choose  a 
date  .and  call  Terri  Kinney  at  2-2989  to  register. 

Take  Charge  Ol  Your  Career  — Learn  to  develop  a portfolio,  master  new  ways  of  marketing  your  skills  and  find  out  about  the 
latest  self-assessment  tools.  Start  taking  charge!  July  7.  9 to  1 1 :30  a.m. 

Communication  Styles  I — Do  you  sometimes  have  trouble  understanding  what  people  mean?  Do  people  ever  have  trouble 
understanding  you?  This  course  will  explore  the  communication  styles  of  Sein/eld,  M*A*S*H  and  Star  Trek  to  show  how 
individual  styles  can  hinder  — and  improve  — our  relationships.  You  will  even  leave  with  your  own  style  profile, 
compliments  of  presenter  Mark  Harris.  July  9,  8 a.m.  to  noon. 

Communication  Styles  II  — Continuing  our  day-long  journey  of  understanding,  we  take  a look  at  ourselves  through  the 
feedback  of  our  peers.  July  9,  1 to  4 p.m. 

Sexual  Harrassmenl  Issues  — Prohibited  by  Title  VII,  sexual  harrassment  in  the  workplace  is  a topic  no  manager  can 
ignore.  But  what  exactly  is  sexual  harrassment?  What  are  a manager’s  obligations  when  an  employee  accuses  a co-worker 
of  sexual  harrassment?  Can  a manager  be  personally  liable  in  a sexual  harrassment  laws 
learn  how  to  properly  handle  this  sensitive  issue.  July  16,  9 to  1 1 a.m. 
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Resource  center  for  aging  now  open 


Mor;oo'  Clements,  of  the  Waiid 
Center,  guides  Johnston  R.  Boiwjum 
resjilem  Rev.  Hou’ord  Twife  t/iroHgh 
/lis/irsc  Web  session. 


Eif'hty'Six-year'old  Frank  Riley  is 
playing  solitaire  on  the  computer. 
It  might  not  sound  like  a big 
deal,  hut  tor  Riley  it's  a major 
accomplishment.  The  retired  lau7er, 
who  lives  in  an  apartment  at  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center, 
didn’t  even  know  how  to  turn  a 
computer  on  — until  he  visited  the 
new  Anne  Byron  Waud  Patient  and 
Family  Resource  Center  for  Healthy 
Aging. 

“It's  embarrassing  to  go  into  a 
library'  to  get  information,  and  I'm 
standing  there  looking  at  the 
computer,"  he  says.  “And  then  some 
IZ-year-old  comes  up  and  says  ‘Can  1 
help  you?’  And  I have  to  say,  ‘Yeah. 
Turn  it  cm.’  ” 

After  receiving  Internet 
instruction  at  the  Waud  Center, 

Riley  not  only  knows  how  to  find  the 
“on"  switch,  he  can  manipulate  the 
mouse  with  confidence  — “except  1 
found  out  I’m  not  so  good  at 
Solitaire,”  he  says,  chuckling.  But 
while  he  may  not  be  a card  shark, 
with  a few  more  lessons  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  access  the  vast  amounts  of 
legal  material  that  are  available 
online.  “1  don’t  expect  that  I’m  going 
tci  be  very  skilled  at  using  the  com- 


puter, but  I’ll  be  able  to  use  it  tor  my 
purposes.” 

Giving  older  adults  like  Frank 
Riley  tools  that  enable  them  to  lead 
healthier,  more  active  or  more  inde- 
pendent lives  is  an  important  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  Waud  Center, 
which  opened  June  2. 

“We  don’t  see  aging  as  an 
inevitable  downward  decline.  Sure, 
it’s  a time  when  your  body  and  social 
circumstances  are  changing,  but  it's 
also  an  opportunity  to  cemtribute,  tc^ 
learn,  to  grow  and  to  be  involved,” 
says  Patricia  Rush,  MD,  co-director  of 
the  Rush  Institute  for  Healthy  Aging. 
“The  Waud  Center  has  the  resixirces 
to  help  people  better  understand  and 
address  age-related  issues,  so  they  can 
be  involved  in  creating  and  main- 
taining their  own  health.” 

“It’s  what  makes  you  feel  good 
that’s  important."  adds  Anna 
Walters,  RN.  the  center's  coordi- 
nator. "There  are  senior  centers  that 
offer  dance  and  music  and  art  classes. 
There  are  siKial  and  volunteer 
(Opportunities.  A lot  of  seniors  are 
looking  to  interact  with  people,  and 
we  can  help  them  find  ways  to  get 
involved.” 

The  center,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 


Chicago,  was  made  possible  by  a 
generous  contribution  from  the 
family  of  Anne  Byron  Waud,  who  tor 
64  years  has  been  a dedicated 
member  of  the  Rush  Woman’s  Board. 

Located  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Bowman,  it  provides  comprehensive 
information  about  healthy  aging, 
Medicare  and  age-related  health 
problems;  referral  information  about 
physicians  and  healthcare  serx’ices, 
long  term  care  and  housing  options; 
detailed  listings  of  community 
programs  and  ser\'ices  geared  toward 
older  adults;  and  Internet  access  and 
training.  It  also  offers  patients  and 
their  families  vital  clinical  support,  in 
a non-clinical  setting,  to  help  them 
cope  with  medical  calamities. 

“I’ve  been  in  practice  for  20 
years,  and  it’s  my  experience  that 
patients  and  families  recognire  the 
aging  process  but  often  times  tr>'  to 
put  off  dealing  with  the  inevitable,” 
Rush  says.  “Then,  something  cata- 
strophic occurs,  like  a stroke,  and  all 
of  a sudden  the  family  has  to  deal 
with  all  of  these  issues  that  they 
weren’t  prepared  for.  We  can  help 
them  sort  things  out,  and  take  away 
some  of  the  confusion  and  helple.vs- 
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Resource  center  for  aging  now  open 


Eif’hcy-siX'year-old  Frank  Riley  is 
playing  solitaire  on  the  computer. 
It  might  not  sound  like  a big 
deal,  but  for  Riley  it’s  a major 
accomplishment.  The  retired  lawyer, 
who  lives  in  an  apartment  at  the 
J<ihnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center, 
didn’t  even  know  how  to  turn  a 
computer  on  — until  he  visited  the 
new  Anne  Byron  Waud  Patient  and 
Family  Resource  Center  for  Healthy 
Aging. 

“It’s  embarrassing  to  go  into  a 
library'  to  get  iniormation,  and  I’m 
standing  there  looking  at  the 
computer,"  he  says.  “And  then  some 
1 2-year-old  comes  up  and  says  ‘Can  I 
help  you?’  And  I have  to  say,  ‘Yeah. 
Turn  it  on.’  ’’ 

After  receiving  Internet 
instruction  at  the  Waud  Center, 

Riley  not  only  knows  how  to  find  the 
“on”  switch,  he  can  manipulate  the 
mouse  with  confidence  — “except  I 
found  out  I’m  not  so  good  at 
Solitaire,"  he  says,  chuckling.  But 
while  he  may  not  be  a card  shark, 
with  a few  more  lessons  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  access  the  vast  amounts  of 
legal  material  that  are  available 
online.  “I  don’t  expect  that  I’m  going 
to  be  very  ^killed  at  using  the  com- 


puter, but  I’ll  be  able  to  use  it  for  my 
purposes.’’ 

Giving  older  adults  like  Frank 
Riley  tools  that  enable  them  to  lead 
healthier,  more  active  or  more  inde- 
pendent lives  is  an  important  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  Waud  Center, 
which  opened  June  2. 

“We  don’t  see  aging  as  an 
inevitable  downward  decline.  Sure, 
it’s  a time  when  your  body  and  social 
circumstances  are  changing,  but  it’s 
also  an  opportunity  to  contribute,  to 
learn,  to  grow  and  to  be  involved,” 
says  Patricia  Rush,  MD,  co-director  of 
the  Rush  Institute  for  Healthy  Aging. 
“The  Waud  Center  has  the  resources 
to  help  people  better  understand  and 
address  age-related  issues,  so  they  can 
be  involved  in  creating  and  main- 
taining their  own  health.” 

“It’s  what  makes  you  feel  good 
that’s  important,”  adds  Anna 
Walters.  RN,  the  center’s  coordi- 
nator. “There  are  senior  centers  that 
offer  dance  and  music  and  art  classes. 
There  are  social  and  volunteer 
opportunities.  A lot  of  seniors  are 
looking  to  interact  with  people,  and 
we  can  help  them  find  ways  to  get 
involved.’’ 

The  center,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 


Chicago,  was  made  possible  by  a 
generous  contribution  from  the 
family  of  Anne  Byron  Waud,  who  tor 
64  years  has  been  a dedicated 
member  of  the  Rush  Woman’s  Board. 

Located  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Bowman,  it  provides  comprehensive 
information  about  healthy  aging. 
Medicare  and  age-related  health 
problems;  referral  information  about 
physicians  and  healthcare  ser\'ices, 
long  term  care  and  housing  options; 
detailed  listings  of  community 
programs  and  ser\'ices  geared  toward 
older  adults;  and  Internet  access  and 
training.  It  also  offers  patients  and 
their  families  vital  clinical  support,  in 
a non-clinical  setting,  to  help  them 
cope  with  medical  calamities. 

“I’ve  been  in  practice  tor  20 
years,  and  it’s  my  experience  that 
patients  and  families  recognize  the 
aging  process  but  often  times  tr\'  to 
put  off  dealing  with  the  inevitable,” 
Rush  says.  “Then,  something  cata- 
strophic occurs.  like  a stroke,  and  all 
of  a sudden  the  family  has  to  deal 
with  all  of  these  issues  that  they 
weren’t  prepared  for.  We  can  help 
them  sort  things  out,  and  take  away 
some  of  the  confusion  and  helpless- 

continued  on  page  3 


Waud  Center 

continued  from  page  i 
ness  they  might  be  feeling." 

The  center  comprises  four 
distinct  areas:  a cozy  living  room' 
library  stocked  with  brochures,  books, 
audiotapes  and  videos;  a conference 
room  where  people  can  hold  private 
conversations;  a children's  corner  to 
keep  kids  amused  while  their  parents 
and  grandparents  discuss  health 
issues;  and  a computer  miok  with  two 
terminals  where  Walters’  assistant, 
Marjory  Clements,  teaches  people 
how  to  use  and  find  information  on 
the  Internet 

“We  tried  to  create  a warm, 
comfortable  environment  that 
doesn’t  feel  like  a hospital,  because 
people  are  often  intimidated  when 
they’re  in  a clinical  setting,"  says 
Walters.  “This  is  a place  where  they 
can  come  and  sit  on  the  couch  and 
read  about  a disease,  or  go  on  the 
Internet  and  find  infonnation  about 
the  latest  treatments,  or  just  cry  if 
they  need  to.’’ 

Walters  remembers  one  recent 
visitor  to  the  Waud  Center,  a man 
whose  wife  had  just  had  a stroke.  “He 
was  very  emotional.  He  was  in  tears 


the  whole  time,”  she  says.  “This 
terrible  thing  happened  to  his  wife, 
and  he  didn’t  even  know  where  to 
begin.  He  had  been  misinformed 
about  what  Medicare  would  and 
wouldn’t  cover,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  where  he  could  get  a walker 
with  wheels,  and  how  did  he  go  about 
finding  a home  health  nurse.” 

Walters  helped  ease  some  of  his 
anxiety  by  gathering  information 
about  Medicare  coverage,  caregiver 
support  groups  and  other  programs 
and  services  available  in  his  area.  “By 
the  second  visit,  he  was  much  more 
focused,”  she  says.  “I  couldn’t  make 
his  wife’s  stroke  go  away.  But  just 
having  information  — knowing 
where  he  could  find  what  he  needed 
to  help  his  wife  — made  him  feel 
better  about  the  situation,  more  in 
control.”  ■ 

The  Anne  Byron  Waud 
Patient  and  Family  Resource 
Center  for  Healthy  Aging  is 
open  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  You 
can  contact  the  center  at 
(312)  563-2700,563-2701 
(fax)  or  waud@rsh.net. 


TImeO^ules 


Thirty  Years  Ago: 

Lost  in  the  wash 

“Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  hospi- 
tal periled  by  fire"  was  the  headline 
that  screamed  from  the  front  page 
of  the  July  18,  1969,  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Sim-Times.  Another  head- 
ing inside  announced,  “Hospital 
chief  reflects  calm  in  fire’s  wake." 
The  five-alarm  blaze  began  in  — 
and  destroyed  — a one-story  brick 
hospital  laundry  building  that  stood 
at  500  S.  Paulina  St.,  just  east  of 
the  15-story  Kellogg  Pavilion,  at 
that  time  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
main  hospital  building. 

From  the  laundry,  the  blaze 
spread  to  the  five-story  Coyne 
Building,  which  housed  classrooms 
and  computers.  Laboratory  tech- 
nicians at  the  Hektoen  Institute, 
three  blocks  away,  reported  that 
they  saw  flames  leap  nearly  100  feet 
into  the  air. 

A small  yard  and  the  tracks  of 
the  Douglas  Park  El  kept  the  fire 


away  from  the  Kellogg  Pavilion, 
but  the  building’s  basement 
flooded,  and  water  and  smoke 
poured  into  tunnels  connecting  it 
to  the  two  burning  structures. 

Then  power  failed,  and  six  eleva- 
tors in  the  hospital  went  out  of 
service.  An  emer-gency  generator 
kept  lights  working  as  doctors, 
nurses  and  medical  students 
soothed  frightened  patients,  hut  all 
phones  in  the  hospital  went  dead 
because  the  main  switchboard  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Coyne 
Building. 

Ninety  minutes  after  it  began, 
the  fire  was  out.  with  an  estimated 
damage  of  $30,000.  “Everyone  has 
been  offering  help,"  hospital 
president  James  A.  Campbell,  MD, 
commented  at  the  time.  “We’ll 
have  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
laundry  in  the  morning.”  ■ 

Compiled  by  the 
Medical  Center  Archives 
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Rush  saves  lives 
and  trees 

As  of  July  1 , Information  Services  is 
no  longer  accepting  computer 
account  requests  via  fax  or  interoffice 
mail.  Users  must  now  complete  an 
online  form  at  http://rhino.rush.edu/ 
is/helpdesk/accounts.html.  Aside  from 
saving  a few  trees,  the  virtual  form 
will  also  streamline  processing,  which 
has  been  held  up  in  the  past  by 
incomplete  or  illegible  information  on 
the  hand-written  forms.  People  who 
do  not  wish  to  use  the  Web  forms  may 
fill  out  a form  in  person  by  coming  to 
the  Help  Desk  in  TOB  325.  Just 
remember  to  write  legibly. 


Women  and 
Heart  Disease 

TTie  American  Heart  Association 
Midwest  Aftiliate  will  hold  the  Fifth 
Chicago  Women  and  Heart  Disease 
Conference  on  Friday,  October  29, 
1999,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare  in 
Rosemont,  111.  The  conference  theme 
is  "Acute  Myocardial  Infarction  in 
Women."  and  presenta-tions  will 
highlight  ethnic,  cultural  and  gender 
differences;  acute  imaging;  ER 
diagnosis;  invasive  procedures;  and 
treatment  after  a heart  attack.  The 
registration  fee  for  the  meeting,  which 
is  open  to  all  health  profes-sionals,  is 
$80  for  physicians  and  $50  for  nurses 
and  students  in  training.  For 
information,  contact  Heather  Earls  at 
the  American  Heart  Associ-ation, 
(312)  346-4675,  ext.  232. 


Car  smarts 

Tliinking  about 
a new  car? 

Join  Paul 
Brian, 
director  of 
communications 

for  the  Chicago  Automobile  Trade 
Association  and  host  of  WMAQ-AM 
radio’s  "Drive  Time,"  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  18,  at  12:15  p.m.,  for“How  to 
Be  Better  at  Purchasing  or  Leading  a 
Car."  Brian  will  offer  simple  pointers 
to  help  you  avoid  driving  away  with  a 
lemon.  In  the  Wellness  Center.  1 14 
Annex  Building.  To  register,  call  ext. 

2-2817. 


Allergy  carnival 

Discover  why  allergies  aren't  fun  and 
games  at  an  Allergy  Carnival  on 
Monday,  Aug.  23,  from  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  The  carnival  will  take  place  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium,  and 
will  include  interactive  games  to  help 
you  determine  what  triggers  your 
allergies.  Participants  will  receive  a 
“Living  with  Allergies”  b<Toklet  and 
will  get  the  chance  to  discu.ss  their 
allergy  troubles  with  a physician.  For 
more  infomration,  call  Employee 
Wellness  at  ext.  2-2817. 


One  degree  of 
communication 

Rosemary  Camilleri,  PhD,  president 
of  Camilleri  Seminars,  a Chicago- 
based  communications  company,  will 
offer  a certificate  in  busine.ss  com- 
munications to  Rush  employees.  To 
receive  the  certificate,  participants 
must  complete  eight  classes  designed 
for  effective  business  communica- 
tions: Grammar  & Proofreading  1 and 
11;  Better  Letters  and  Memos;  Clear 
Sentences;  Writing  That  Flows; 
Choosing  and  Creating  Fikus;  Para- 
graphs, Headings,  etc.;  and  Reporting 
Information.  For  more  information  on 
certification,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at 
2-3275. 

Asthma  study 
needs  volunteers 

The  Department  of  Immunology/ 
Microbiology  needs  volunteers  for  an 
asthma  study  that  compares  a new 
inhaler  to  one  already  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administratiim. 
Volunteers  must  be  at  least  1 2 years 
old  and  have  had  asthma  for  more 
than  six  months.  Participants,  who 
must  also  currently  be  using  an 
inhaler  to  prevent  symptoms  of 
asthma,  will  be  paid  for  their  time.  For 
more  information,  call  Nancy  Panzica 
at  2-4913. 


Thonar  time 

Nominations  for  the  8th  Annual 
Eugene  J-MA  Thonar,  PhD,  Award 
are  due  by  Friday,  August  1 3.  The 
recipient  will  be  honored  at  a 
ceremony  on  September  14  commem- 
orating Rush’s  Rehabilita-tion  Week 
and  Disability  Awareness  Month. 
Nominees  should  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Medical  Center  and  enabled  the 
institution  to  further  its  commitment 
of  offering  opportunities  to  indivi- 
duals who  are  detemiined  to  turn  a 
disability  into  a possibiltt>',  profes- 
sionally and  personally.  To  get  a nom- 
ination form,  call  2-6262  or  2-7094, 
or  stop  by  the  cafeteria  entrance.  ■ 
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Waud  Center 

continued  from  page  I 
ness  they  might  he  feeling.” 

The  center  comprises  four 
distinct  areas:  a cozy  living  room- 
library  stocked  with  brochures,  books, 
audiotapes  and  videos;  a conference 
room  where  people  can  hold  private 
conversations;  a children’s  comer  to 
keep  kids  amused  while  their  parents 
and  grandparents  discuss  health 
issues;  and  a computer  nook  with  two 
terminals  where  Walters’  assistant, 
Marjory  Clements,  teaches  people 
how  to  use  and  find  information  on 
the  Internet 

“We  tried  to  create  a warm, 
comfortable  environment  that 
doesn’t  feel  like  a hospital,  because 
people  are  often  intimidated  when 
they’re  in  a clinical  setting,”  says 
Walters.  “This  is  a place  where  they 
can  come  and  sit  on  the  couch  and 
read  about  a disease,  or  go  on  the 
Internet  and  find  information  about 
the  latest  treatments,  or  just  cry  if 
they  need  to.” 

Walters  remembers  one  recent 
visitor  to  the  Waud  Center,  a man 
whose  wife  had  just  had  a stroke.  “He 
was  very  emotional.  He  was  in  tears 


the  whole  time,”  she  says.  "This 
terrible  thing  happened  to  his  wife, 
and  he  didn’t  even  know  where  to 
begin.  He  had  been  misinformed 
about  what  Medicare  would  and 
wouldn't  cover,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  where  he  could  get  a walker 
with  wheels,  and  how  did  he  go  about 
finding  a home  health  nurse.” 

Walters  helped  ease  some  of  his 
anxiety  by  gathering  information 
about  Medicare  coverage,  caregiver 
support  groups  and  other  programs 
and  services  available  in  his  area.  “By 
the  second  visit,  he  was  much  more 
focused,”  she  says.  “I  couldn’t  make 
his  wife’s  stroke  go  away.  But  just 
having  information  — knowing 
where  he  could  find  what  he  needed 
to  help  his  wife  — made  him  feel 
better  about  the  situation,  more  in 
control.”  ■ 

T/xe  Anne  Byron  Wand 
Patient  artd  Family  Resource 
Center  for  Healthy  Aging  is 
open  from  9 a.tn.  to  5 p.m., 
Mtmday  through  Friday.  You 
can  contact  the  center  at 
(312)  563-2700.563-2701 
(fax)  or  waud@rsh.net. 


TimeG^ules 


Thirty  Years  Ago: 

Lost  in  the  wash 

“Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  hospi- 
tal periled  by  fire”  was  the  headline 
that  screamed  from  the  front  page 
of  the  July  18,  1969,  edition  of  the 
C/u'cago  Sim-Times.  Another  head- 
ing inside  announced,  “Hospital 
chief  reflects  calm  in  fire’s  wake.” 
The  five-alarm  blaze  began  in  — 
and  destroyed  — a one-story  brick 
hospital  laundry  building  that  stood 
at  500  S.  Paulina  St.,  just  east  of 
the  15-story  Kellogg  Pavilion,  at 
that  time  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
main  hospital  building. 

From  the  laundry,  the  blaze 
spread  to  the  five-story  Coyne 
Building,  which  housed  classrooms 
and  computers.  Laboratory  tech- 
nicians at  the  Hektoen  Institute, 
three  blocks  away,  reported  that 
they  saw  flames  leap  nearly  100  feet 
into  the  air. 

A small  yard  and  the  tracks  of 
the  Douglas  Park  El  kept  the  fire 


away  from  the  Kellogg  Pavilion, 
but  the  building’s  basement 
flooded,  and  water  and  smoke 
poured  into  tunnels  connecting  it 
to  the  two  burning  structures. 

Then  power  failed,  and  six  eleva- 
tors in  the  hospital  went  out  of 
service.  An  emer-gency  generator 
kept  lights  working  as  doctors, 
nurses  and  medical  students 
soothed  frightened  patients,  but  all 
phones  in  the  hospital  went  dead 
because  the  main  switchboard  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Coyne 
Building. 

Ninety  minutes  after  it  began, 
the  fire  was  out,  with  an  estimated 
damage  of  $30,000.  "Everyone  has 
been  offering  help.”  hospital 
president  James  A.  Campbell,  MD. 
commented  at  the  time.  “We’ll 
have  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about 
laundry  in  the  morning.”  ■ 

CompHedbythe 
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In  Brief 


Rush  saves  lives 
and  trees 

As  of  July  I,  Information  Services  is 
no  longer  accepting  computer 
account  requests  via  fax  or  interoffice 
mail.  Users  must  now  complete  an 
online  form  at  http://rhino.rush.edu/ 
is/helpdesk/accounts.html.  Aside  from 
saving  a few  trees,  the  virtual  form 
will  also  streamline  processing,  which 
has  been  held  up  in  the  past  by 
incomplete  or  illegible  information  on 
the  hand-written  forms.  People  who 
do  not  wish  to  use  the  Web  forms  may 
fill  out  a fomi  in  person  by  coming  to 
the  Help  Desk  in  TOB  325.  Just 
remember  to  write  legibly. 


Women  and 
Heart  Disease 

The  American  Heart  Association 
Midwest  Affiliate  will  hold  the  Fifth 
Chicago  Women  and  Heart  Disease 
Conference  on  Friday,  October  29, 
1999,  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare  in 
Rosemont,  III.  Tlte  conference  theme 
IS  “Acute  Myocardial  Infarction  in 
Women,”  and  presenta-tions  will 
highlight  ethnic,  cultural  and  gender 
differences;  acute  imaging;  ER 
diagnosis;  invasive  procedures;  and 
treatment  after  a heart  attack.  The 
registration  fee  for  the  meeting,  which 
is  open  to  all  health  profes-sionals,  is 
$80  for  physicians  and  $50  for  nurses 
and  students  in  training.  For 
information,  contact  Heather  Eirls  at 
the  American  Heart  Associ-ation, 
(312)  346-4675.  ext.  232. 


Car  smarts 

Thinking  about 
a new  car? 

Join  Paul 
Brian, 
director  of 
communications 

for  the  Chicago  Automobile  Trade 
Association  and  hostofWMAQ-AM 
radio’s  “Drive  Time,”  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  18,  at  12:15  p.m.,  for  “How  to 
Be  Better  at  Purchasing  or  Leasing  a 
Car.”  Brian  will  offer  simple  pointers 
to  help  you  avoid  driving  away  with  a 
lemon.  In  the  Wellness  Center,  1 14 
Annex  Building.  To  register,  call  ext. 
2-2817. 


Allergy  carnival 

Discover  why  allergies  aren’t  fun  and 
games  at  an  Allergy  Carnival  on 
Monday,  Aug.  23,  from  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  Tlae  carnival  will  take  place  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium,  and 
will  include  interactive  games  to  help 
you  determine  what  triggers  your 
allergies.  Participants  will  receive  a 
“Living  with  Allergies”  Kioklet  and 
will  get  the  chance  to  discuss  their 
allergy  troubles  with  a physician.  For 
more  infoniiation,  call  Employee 
Wellness  at  ext.  2-2817. 


One  degree  of 
communication 

Rosemary  Camilleri,  PhD,  president 
of  Camilleri  Seminars,  a Chicago- 
based  communications  company,  will 
offer  a certificate  in  business  com- 
munications to  Rush  employees.  To 
receive  the  certificate,  participants 
must  complete  eight  classes  designed 
for  effective  business  communica- 
tions: Grammar  6i  Prtx^freading  I and 
II;  Better  Letters  and  Memos;  Clear 
Sentences;  Writing  That  Flows; 
Choosing  and  Creating  Focus;  Para- 
graphs, Headings,  etc.;  and  Reporting 
Information.  For  more  information  on 
certification,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at 
2-3275. 

Asthma  study 
needs  volunteers 

The  Department  of  Immunology/ 
Microbiology  needs  volunteers  fi^r  an 
asthma  study  that  compares  a new 
inhaler  to  one  already  approved  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Volunteers  must  be  at  least  12  years 
old  and  have  had  asthma  for  more 
than  sLx  months.  Participants,  who 
must  also  currently  be  using  an 
inhaler  to  prevent  symptoms  of 
asthma,  will  be  paid  for  their  time.  For 
more  information,  call  Nancy  Panzica 
at  2-4913. 


Thonar  time 

Nominations  for  the  8th  Annual 
Eugene  J-MA  Thonar,  PhD,  Award 
are  due  by  Friday,  August  13.  Tlie 
recipient  will  be  honored  at  a 
ceremony  on  September  14  commem- 
orating Rush’s  Rehabilita-tion  Week 
and  Disability  Awareness  Month. 
Nominees  should  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Medical  Center  and  enabled  the 
institution  to  further  its  commitment 
of  offering  opportunities  to  indivi- 
duals who  are  determined  to  turn  a 
disability  into  a possibility',  profes- 
sionally and  personally.  To  get  a nom- 
ination form,  call  2-6262  or  2-7094, 
or  stop  by  the  cafeteria  entrance.  ■ 
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Rush's  SAME  Network  receives  four-year  Hughes  Institute  grant 


RosutaUl  “Hitts”  Adams,  Rush  s 
dtrvcior  v't  c^^mtmunuy  affairs, 
alwass  lca\cs  his  dix^r  open.  This. 

.md  his  tvpiitation  tor  unreservevi 
convers,ition.  ensures  a constant  flow 
ot  trartic  thrv'u^^li  Ins  office:  fellow 
.Klministratots.  liaspinal  volunteers. 
sun^^’'ns  still  in  their  scniKs.  But 
Ad.mis'  nuist  imjxirtant  \ isitors  are 
the  inner-ciU'  students  who  are  at  the 
Medical  Center  — raking  math  and 
anatomy  classes  or  pursuing  intern- 
p.irt  of  the  Science  and 
Math  Excellence  (SAME)  Network 
Kised  at  Rush. 

“I  don’t  e\  er  want  any  of  my 
students  to  come  by  my  office  and 
feel  like  they  can't  come  in,”  Adams 
sal's.  ”1  don't  care  who  I’m  with.  That 
d^xir  is  open,  and  they  knou'  that  dixir 
IS  open.” 

Earlier  this  summer,  some  \ er>’ 
good  news  made  its  way  tlirough 
.■\dams'  open  door  a prestigious  four- 
year,  5350,000  gmnt  from  die 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute. 

T\-pically.  these  grants  — made 
through  the  Hughes  Institute’s  Pre- 
college Science  Education  Program 
— are  gii-en  to  support  new  partner- 
ships between  research  institutions 
and  neighboring  schools.  In  SAME’s 
case,  the  grant  is,  in  part,  a commen- 
dation for  progress  already  made.  For 
the  last  nine  years,  S.AME  has  been 
bus^'  changing  the  way  math  and 
science  are  taught  — and  learned  — 
in  the  city  ’s  public  schools. 

At  science  clubs  in  almost  fift>’ 
schools  and  churches,  students  are 
getting  extra  help  with  homework,  as 
well  as  some  computer  keyboard 
time.  In  SAME  w orkshops,  teachers 
are  learning  how  to  bring  science  and 
math  to  life  for  their  students  and 
parents  are  receiving  books,  calcu- 
lators and  advice  that  w'ill  help  them 
to  help  their  children  in  school. 

SAME  was  bom  of  a simple 
belief.  “Our  philosophy.”  Adams 
says,  “is  that  if  the  kids  in  the  inner 
cit\'  are  given  the  same  opportunities 
and  the  same  resources  as  the  kids  in 
the  affluent  suburbs,  they  can  do  just 
as  well  — if  not  better.” 

SAME  started  putting  this 
philosophy  into  concrete  practice 


alnu-jst  a decade  ago.  In  19‘PO,  Adams 
w'as  touring  Helen  M.  Hefteran 
Elementary'  and,  seeing  all  the 
banners  for  the  math  and  science 
cluKs,  asked  to  see  tlieir  lab  space. 

“Wlien  w'e  got  to  the  science 
lab,"  he  says,  shaking  his  head  at  die 
memory,  “it  w’as  a sink.  That  was  it!  I 
said.  ‘We're  going  to  build  you  a 
science  lab.’  ” 

Adams  had  no  idea  how'  he  w’as 
going  to  do  this.  On  his  way  back  to 
Rush,  he  saw  a Turner  Construction 
sign.  He  asked  for  Turner’s  help  in 
putting  togedier  a budget  for  the 
construction  of  a lab  at  Hefferan,  but 
when  it  came  to  financing  the  actual 


consmiction,  there  was  no  money  to 
be  found.  After  a series  of  negoti- 
ations, Turner  footed  the  bill. 

The  Hefferan  lab  was  an  immed- 
iate — and  huge  — .success.  “The 
kids  just  flocked  to  it,”  Adams  says. 
‘'They  were  e\'cn  showing  up  early  for 
school  just  to  take  part  in  lab  activ- 
ities.” A second  lab  followed  at  Jacob 
A.  Riis  Elementary,  and  today  there 
are  science  labs  in  1 3 elementary' 
schools.  The  science  and  math  clubs 
have  spread  as  well  — to  41  elemen- 
tary' schools  and  six  high  schools. 

In  the  last  year,  SAME  has  also 
begun  building  labs  in  preschools.  “A 
couple  of  years  ago.”  Adams  explains, 
“we  decided  that  high  school  w'as  too 
late  to  be  starting  kids  on  science  and 
math.  You  can’t  ask  older  kids  to  be 
mathematicians  w'lien  they’ve  never 
been  expo.sed  to  math.  How  can  they 
compete  w’itli  kids  W’ho  are  getting  it 
in  fifth  grade  when  they’re  not 
getting  it  until  ninth  grade?  So  we 
decided  that  we  w'ould  go  all  the  way 
h'^ck  — to  the  cradle,  if  you  will  — 
and  started  the  preschool  science  labs 
for  three-  to  five-year-olds.”  Labs  are 
now  active  in  four  preschools. 

In  addition  to  helping  SAME 
build  16  more  preschool  labs  over  the 
next  four  years,  the  Hughes  grant  will 
make  several  other  program 


enhancements  and  expansions 
possible.  Adams  plans  to  establish 
five  more  church-based  science  and 
math  clubs  each  year,  and,  witir  the 
help  of  Rush  faculty  and  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools  science  specialist 
assigned  to  SAME,  to  offer  more 
parent  and  teacher  workshops. 

SAME  will  also  launch  a mentoring 
program  that  will  pair  students  with 
neighborhood  volunteers  who  can 
help  them  with  homework  and  serve 
as  positive  role  models. 

BeyiMid  the  four  years  of  the 
Huglies  grant,  Adams  envisions 
SAME  in  its  own  facility  — a re- 
search center  that  would  attract 
scientists  from  around  the  world  to 
work  with  children  and  their  families, 
showing  them  how  research  is  done 
and  inviting  their  participation. 

In  the  meantime,  Adams  has  his 
sights  set  on  the  future  of  the  stu- 
dents already  in  the  SAME  Network. 
“Wlien  we  dedicated  one  of  our 
preschool  science  labs,”  he  recalls, 
“Dr.  Henikoff  said,  ‘We  would  like  to 
see  some  of  you,  years  from  now, 
apply  to  our  nursing  college  and  to 
our  medical  school.’  It  God  gives  me 
breath  and  strength.  I’m  going  to 
make  that  happen.”  ■ 


Rush: 

Whereto 
get  SMART 

\ V Tliat  does  Rush  have  in  common 
\A/  with  NASA,  Intel  and  jC 
Penney?  Like  those  organizations,  the 
Medical  Center  uses  a paperless, 
wireless  system  to  process  work  orders. 
What  sets  Rush  apart  from  the  other 
organizations  using  this  so-called 
SMART  technology?  SMART  was 
bom  here. 

SMART  stands  for  Service 
Management  by  Advanced  Remote 
Technology.  A SMART  unit  is  a 
pocket  computer  that  helps  each 
tradesman  in  medical  center 


engineering  track  assigned  tasks. 

SMART  was  created  to  address 
the  more  than  100,000  service 
requests  that  medical  center  engineer- 
ing processes  each  year.  Rick  Marzec, 
direcU)r  of  medical  center  engineering, 
and  Greg  Kozlik,  manager  of  mechan- 
ical services,  created  the  basic  idea  for 
the  system.  A software  company, 
Syclo,  was  then  contracted  to  create 
the  screens  and  other  details  in 
consultation  with  the  foremen  and 
tradesmen  of  medical  center  engineer- 
ing. Finally,  Ameritech  joined  in  to 
help  with  the  wireless  technology. 

Marketed  by  Sylco,  SMART 
made  back  its  development  costs  in 
three  months,  and  continues  to  earn 
revenues  for  Rush,  which  receives  a 
royalty  check  for  every  unit  installed. 
TtxJay,  in  addition  to  the  companies 


already  mentioned,  SMART  is  in  use 
at  Hewlett  Packard,  Sunstrand  and 
Beaumont  Hospital  in  Michigan. 
SMART  was  presented  to  enthusiiis- 
tic  audiences  at  this  year’s  COMDEX 
show  — the  world’s  largest  infonna- 


tion  technology  event  — at 
McQimiick  Place,  and  Rush  con- 
tinues to  welcome  visitors  from 
around  the  world  wht)  are  eager  to  see 
SMART  in  action.  ■ 


New  skills  in  the  operating  room 


Staying  safe 
when  the 
heat  is  on 

Talk  about  good  timing:  in  early 
July,  Anthony  Perry,  MD, 
assistant  professor  in  the  Section  of 
Geriatric  Medicine,  discussed  “Heart, 
Health  and  Heat:  Summer  is  Here!” 
at  the  Montgomery  Place  retirement 
community,  5550  S.  South  Shore 
Drive.  Sponsored  by  the  Rush  Home 
Care  Network  and  the  Section  of 
Geriatric  Medicine,  Perry’s  talk  was 
the  first  in  a series  of 
monthly  community  out- 
reach  prt)gn 

educate  older  people  on  a 
range  of  topics,  including 
exercise,  nutrition  and 
(.Iriving. 

“It’s  important  to  get 
community  preventive 
healthcare  information  out 
to  the  people,"  he  says. 

“Right  now.  this  topic  is 
relevant  because  the  heat 
can  pose  medical  problems 
for  pet)ple  in  the  commun- 
ity,” he  says.  “We  want  to 
help  people  avoid  getting 
sick.” 

Problems  can  occur  when 
the  body  fails  to  regulate  its 
temperature  under  excessive 
amounts  t)f  heat,  which  can  cause 
dehydration.  Effects  can  vary  from 
mild  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  to 
heat  stroke,  which  can  be  fatal. 
Because  elderly  people  have  less  water 
in  their  bodies  than  younger  people, 
they  are  more  prone  to  dehydration 
and  are  more  likely  to  get  sick  from 
the  heat. 

Several  hundred  people  in  the 
country'  die  each  year  from  exposure 
to  heat,  with  seniors  making  up  a 
large  portion  of  that  number.  In  fact, 
people  65  and  older  accounted  for 
more  than  65  percent  of  deaths 
during  Chicago’s  1995  heat  wave. 

In  his  talk,  Perry  outlined  a 


number  of  precautions  that  elderly 
people  can  take  to  avoid  getting  sick 
from  the  heat.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  recommendations: 

■ Head  to  a cool  environment. 
Going  to  a cot)ler  environment  for 
about  four  or  five  hours  during  the 
day  can  help  prevent  a buildup  of 
heat  and  heat  exhaustion.  This 
strategy  requires  planning,  so 
people  should  know  in  advance  of 
cooler  areas  or  places,  such  as  a 
family  members  home,  that  are 
equipped  with  air  conditioners. 

B Drink  lots  of  water.  Heat  causes 
the  body  to  lose  water.  If  a 
physician  has  limited  the 
amount  of  water  a person 
normally  drinks  each  day,  he  or 
she  should  call  the  physician  to 
get  advice  on  whether  to  drink 
more  in  the  event  of  a heat 
wave. 

B Avoid  alcohol.  Alcohol  acts 
as  a diuretic,  which  takes 
water  out  of  the  body  and 
can  result  in  dehydration. 

B Reduce  physical  activity.  It 
takes  less  work  for  a person 
to  overexert  themselves  in 
warm  temperatures.  On  a 
hot  day,  a person  should  not 
walk  as  far  as  he  or  she 
normally  would. 

B Wear  loose-fitting  clothes. 
The  extra  bagginess  increases 
air  circulation,  which  reduces 
heat  in  the  body. 

B Contact  family  and  friends.  People 
need  to  stay  in  touch  with  one 
another  during  a heat  wave.  Talk 
to  family  and  friends  about 
planned  activities,  such  as 
shopping,  and  their  locations. 

B Call  31 1 for  the  names  and 
locations  of  heat  emergency 
centers.  These  places,  which 
include  municipal  buildings  and 
police  Stations,  have  air 
conditioning  and  water. 

For  more  information  regarding 
the  educational  series  for  older  adults, 
please  call  (312)  942-5321.  ■ 


Two  Rush  nurses  have  recently 
broadened  their  perspectives 
on  patient  care.  Sheila  McNally- 
Hoy,  RN,  BSN,  CPSN,  and  Sharon 
Matz,  RN,  BSN.  CPSN,  are  now 
RN  First  Assistant  (RNFA) 
interns. 

McNally-Hoy  and  Matz,  who 
learned  about  the  RNFA  program 
at  last  fall’s  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Plastic  and  Recon- 
structive Surgical  Nurses,  complet- 
ed the  classroom  portion  of  their 
training  in  Taos,  N.M.  this  past 
June.  Topics  covered  in  the  week- 
long  course  included  assessing  the 
patient  before  a surgical  procedure, 
assisting  during  the  operation  itself 
— the  RNFA's  primary  responsibil- 
ity — and  evaluating  the  patient 


Rush  treats  first  heart  patient 
with  new  gene  therapy 

On  June  18,  a St.  Charles,  111., 
woman  was  the  first  patient  in  the 
Chicago  area  to  receive  a new  gene 
therapy  for  end-stage  heart  disease. 
Cardiovascular  surgeon  Robert 
March,  MD,  performed  the 
procedure,  which  is  part  of  a 
I national  clinical  trial  testing 
whether  specific  DNA  can  he 
injected  into  the  heart  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  new  blood  vessels  to 
skirt  blocked  arteries. 

Every  Chicago  television 
station,  three  news  radio  stations 
and  Crum's  C/iicugo  Business  covered 
the  innovative  procedure. 

The  treatment,  which  seeks  to 
stimulate  vascular  endothelial 
growth  factor,  is  being  tested  with 
patients  who  cannot  benefit  from 
angioplasty  or  bypass  surgery'.  Gary 
Schaer,  MD.  is  the  co-principal 
investigator  of  the  Rush  study,  along 
I with  interventional  cardiologist 
Jeffrey  Snell,  MD.  Alberta 
j Graham,  age  56,  is  one  of  six 
patients  who  will  receive  the 
therapy  at  Rush  over  the  next  year, 
and  one  of  36  nationwide 
participants  in  the  study. 


after  surgery. 

The  two  are  now  doing  a 120- 
hour  internship  program  with  their 
physician  preceptors  here  at  Rush, 
plastic  and  reconstructive  surgeons 
Craig  Bradley,  MD,  and  Randall  E. 
McNally,  MD.  This  hands-on 
training  gives  them  experience 
using  surgical  instrumentation  and 
controlling  bleeding  during  surgery 
as  well  as  handling  tissue,  which 
includes  providing  exposure  for  the 
surgeon  and  closing  wounds  at  the 
end  of  a procedure. 

Matz  and  McNally-Hoy 
encourage  any  RNs  interested  in 
this  expanded  nursing  role  to 
contact  them  at  2-6581  (Mat:)  or 
(312)  666-2225  (McNally-Hoy).  ■ 


study  on  depression  in  men 

In  the  wake  of  former  DuPage 
County'  Board  president  Gayle 
Franzen’s  recent  announcement  of  his 
battle  with  depression,  psychiatrist 
John  Zajecka.  MD,  was  featured  on 
Channel  2 News  for  a report  on 
depression  in  men. 

The  stor>', 
broadcast  on 
June  25,  point- 
ed out  that 
many  men 
suffer  from 
depression  but 
refuse  to  admit 
it.  Symptoms 
can  range  frtim 
changes  in 
appetite  and  weight  loss  or  gain,  to 
sleeping  problems  and  loss  of  interest 
in  sex. 

“Depression,”  Zajecka  said,  “still 
takes  on  this  connotation  of  weakness 
of  character  or  vulnembility  — that 
you  can’t  deal  with  the  things  a man 
should  deal  with  in  our  society.”  But 
Zajecka  also  pointed  out  that  male 
attitudes  toward  depression  are 
changing  as  more  men  discover  the 
benefits  of  dealing  more  openly  with 
their  emotions.  ■ 
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IntheNews 


Dedicated  employees  honored  at  Quarter  Awards 

Rush  is  not  just  a healthcare  facility  where  employees  punch  in  and  out.  It’s  a warm  place  filled  with  people 
who  are  dedicated  to  creating  a comforting,  supportive  environment  for  the  patients.  And  evei^one  — 
whether  helping  patients  get  around  in  wheelchairs,  directing  visitors  around  the  Medical  Center  or  taking  X- 
ra\-s  — plays  an  important  role.  The  following  is  a tribute  to  those  honored  at  the  June  Employee'of'the'Quarter 
Luncheon  for  having  done  their  part  in  making  Rush  a great  place  to  visit  and  work. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

tfidde  Bowden 

When  parents  are  w'orTied  after  their 
child  has  been  diagm-vsed  as  having  a 
genetic  abnormalit>’,  it’s  Vickie 
Bowden  who  consoles  them  and  helps 
diem  find  the  best  w’ays  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

Bowden  is  a morbidity'  and 
mortalit>’  coordinator  at  the  Rush 
Perinaral  Center,  and  her  job  is  to  coordinate  die  genetic  screening  test  for 
ever>-  newborn.  If,  after  the  test,  a baby  is  found  to  be  at  high  risk  for 
neonatal  abnormalities,  Bowden  informs  physicians  that  more  tests  may  be 
needed,  and  she  is  usually  the  first  person  parents  talk  to  about  dieir  baby’s 
conditions. 

A stressful  job  indeed,  hut  Bowden  handles  it  with  tact  and  compassion. 

“\’ickie’s  soothing  voice  and  professional  demeanor,  combined  with  her 
concern  for  families  in  crisis,  reassures  parents  and  encourages  diem  to  seek 
further  help.”  Pat  Prentice,  RN.  perinatal  administrator  at  the  Rush 
Perinatal  Center. 

Bowden  reviews  all  mortality'  and  morbidity'  cases  in  the  15  hospitals  of 
the  Rush  Perinatal  Network.  She  then  gathers  and  submits  data  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  Department  ofHuman  Services. 

The  Rush  Perinatal  Center  is  a stressful  environment  for  physicians  and 
families  who  must  deal  with  genetic  disorders  in  babies.  But  colleagues  can 
continually  count  on  Bowden  for  her  support  in  helping  them  do  their  work. 

“With  her  great  sense  of  humor  and  her  desire  to  create  an  environment 
that  is  enjoyable  as  well  as  productive,  Vicki  is  inspiring,  and  she  works  hard 
to  ensure  that  her  department’s  objectives  are  met,”  Prentice  says. 

Also  ncnnmatedfor  Employee  of  the  Qtuiner  were  Darla  Cruse,  Arttonio 
Cruz,  Mary  Cicrns,  Basilio  Espada,  Nate  Fauikner,  Earlene  Giles.  Cindy 
Hickman,  Kim  Kriscertson,  Julie  Lehmann,  Guadalupe  Martinez,  McKinley 
Moore,  Pat  Palmer,  Angela  Phillips,  Martha  Randle,  Darnel  Richardson,  Mary 
Lou  Scorza,  Jill  Slimko.  Helen  Tayag  and  Christian  Yager. 


Margaret  Richard,  RN,  and  Nancy 
McGuire.  RN,  are  two  senior  nurses 
who  have  more  in  common  than 
just  working  as  a team.  The  senior 
nurses  are  twins  and  share  a love  for 
their  profession,  competence  in 
their  field  and  compassion  for 
patients  and  coworkers  at  the 
Medical  Center. 

Covvorkers  can  always  count  on 
the  two  for  help  and  support. 
Together,  Richard  and  McGuire 
work  to  ensure  that  all  nurses  are 
properly  trained  to  handle  pro- 
cedures on  9 Kellogg,  so  they  can  provide  surgical  patients  with  proper  care. 

With  more  than  20  years  of  experience  at  the  Medical  Center,  Richard 
and  McGuire  have  established  many  lasting  friendships  through  their 
mentoring. 

“My  time  with  Nancy  and  Margaret  has  been  the  most  rewarding 
learning  experience  of  my  life,”  says  Cris  Lowry,  clinical  nurse  coordinator  on 
9 Kellogg.  “Their  generous  nature  makes  them  great  mentors.” 

Also  nominated  far  team  of  the  quarter  were  ACC-MJCL/;  Martha 
Castellanos  and  Valene  Harris:  Womens  & CMdren's  Services:  Raid  Abdudah, 
MD,  Joseph  Amato.  MD,  Pat  Smith,  Patrice  Ghaderi,  Grace  Lejawa,  Joyce 
McMahon.  Mary  Serrano,  Pat  Smith,  Tammy  Smith  and  Stacey  Weiderer; 
Women  & Children's  Nursing:  Amy  Anderson,  Jill  Berry,  Clarice  Danner,  Anne 
McPhersfm,  Paula  Meier  and  Emily  White;  Professumal  Building  Transpcyrtation: 
Jeffery  Baileys.  Hank  Boyce,  Jeffrey  Claibame,  Basilio  Espada,  Bruce  McElrath, 
Eddie  Perez,  Lewis  Redmond  and  Ross  Starcks;  Shipping  and  Receiving;  Keith 
Hatchett  and  Steve  Jackson. 


Team  of  the  Quarter 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

EtKh  Quarter,  two  employees  are  recognized  for  the  excellence  and  pn'de  they  bring 
to  t/ie  deparmiem  of  Mediccd  Center  Engineeiing  and  Environmental  Services . In 
1979,  a (Mtient,  Carol  Stege,  noticed  the  level  of  dedication  and  concern  among  the 
housekeephig  and  support  services  team  manbers  she  met,  and  she  wanted  to  thank 
tltem  fm-  their  part  in  jtuiking  he)-  feel  comfortable  while  at  the  Medical  Center.  Her 
family  established  this  award  to  do  just  that. 

John  Ranieri 

Electrician  John  Ranieri  is  one  of  Rush’s  heroes, 
but  few  may  realize  diis  because  he’s  not  one  to 
brag,  says  Rick  Marzec,  director  of  Medical 
Center  Engineering. 

Ranieri  is  a hard  worker  whose  dedication 
to  his  craft  and  to  Rush  ha.s  helped  him  become 
one  of  the  top  electricians  on  campus,  Marzec 
says.  A man  of  few  words,  Ranieri  is  known  for 
repeatedly  stepping  forward  widi  the  phrase: 

“I’ll  do  that.” 

“John  is  one  of  Rush’s  everyday  heroes,” 
Marzec  says. 


Charleston  Lewis 


With  1 7 years  at  the  Medical  Center,  Charleston 
Lewis,  a floor  technician  in  Environmental 
Services,  keeps  the  floors  of  the  Medical  Center 
gleaming.  When  not  at  Rush,  howev'er,  Lewis 
works  to  bring  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  his  community. 

Outside  of  Rush,  Lewis  devotes  time  helping 
with  activities  at  his  church.  He  regularly  attends 
services,  and  afterw'ards,  spends  time  with  members 
who  were  unable  to  attend.  He  also  teaches  the  youth  of  his  church  to  be 
responsible  young  adults. 

“It’s  this  kind  of  commitment  that  Lewis  brings  to  Rush  every  day,”  says 
Robbin  White,  director  of  Environmental  Services. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Frank  Kociper 

Frank  Kociper,  maintenance  foreman 
in  Property  Management,  is  a patient 
man,  an  excellent  teacher  and  an 
outstanding  manager,  says  June 
Beecham,  assistant  director  in  Property 
Management. 

Providing  the  Armour  Academic 
Facility  with  proper  maintenance  is  no 
small  feat,  but  Kociper  puts  his  best 
foot  forward  when  it  comes  to  teaching 
his  crew  how  to  do  their  jobs.  Kociper 
understands  that  people  aren’t  perfect, 
so  when  a member  of  his  staff  makes  a mistake,  he  wastes  no  time  on  anger; 
he  simply  explains  what  was  done  wrong  and  help  them  to  do  it  right. 

Realizing  that  he  may  need  to  lend  a hand  at  any  time,  Kociper  makes 
himself  available  at  all  hours  to  deal  with  emergencies. 

“Frank  is  a one-of-a-kind  man.  If  he  can  help  you,  he  will,”  Beecham 
says.  “At  the  risk  of  sounding  corny,  he  is  like  the  last  Boy  Scout,  respectful 
of  others  and  always  going  the  extra  mile.” 

Ronald  Loliar  was  also  nominated  for  Manager  of  the  Quarter. 

Nominations  tor  the  next  Quarterly  Awards  must  be 
submitted  by  Wednesday,  Sept.  1,  to  Dinah  Bibbs  of 
Employee  Relab’ons,  723 S.  Paulina.  The  winners  will 
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August 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday Friday Saturday 


1 

2 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  Courses  heloio. 

3 

4 

5 

Working  Parents: 
Taking  Time  Out  For 
You,  noon  to  1 p.m. 
See  Health  & Fitness 
Courses  hebiv. 

6 

7 

ee 

!cd 

1 

Mind  Body  Series,  “A 
Glimpse  of  the 
Ayurvedic  Approach 
to  Health,"  noon  to  1 
p.m.  See  Health  & 
Fitness  Courses  Below. 
Tennis  Clinic.  See 
Henith  & Fitness 
Courses  Bebw.  1 11 

11 

Project  Planning,  9 to 
11:30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  bebw. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Healing  HealthCare 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  See 

16 

: Where’s  the  Focus? 
LEAP  Courses  hebiv. 

Tennis  Clinic.  See 
Healt/t  & Fitness 
Courses  Below. 

17 

Lunch’n’Learn,  “How 
to  Be  a Better  Auto 
Customer."  12:15  to  1 
p.m.  See  /n  Brief,  p.  3. 

18 

Recertification 
Healthcare  Provider 
CPR,  a renewal  course 
covering  basic  life- 
saving techniques  for 
adults,  children  and 
infants,  8:30  to  noon. 
$25.  Call  2-2817  ro 
register.  ^ 0 

20 

21 

22 

Allergy  Carnival,  10 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  See  In 
Brief,  p.  3. 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Expre.ss,  "How  to  Give 
a Back  Rub,”  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  See  Heaidr  & 
Fitness  Courses 
Bt'lou'.  Zw 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  Courses  bebw. 

Tennis  Clinic.  See 

Heofdi  & Fitness 
Courses  Bebiv. 

24 

Medical  Terminology, 

1 & 11  begins  today.  See 
LEAP  Courses  bebw. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Healthcare  Education 
System  Training.  See 
LEAP  Courses  bebw. 

Tennis  Clinic.  See 
Henlt/i  & Fitness 
Courses  Beloii'. 

31 

J 

OBEE^Mni 

Unless  orherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free 
and  will  be  held  in  Suite  1 H,  707  S.  Wocxi. 
To  register,  call  2-2817. 

' Aerobics  — A variety  of  classes  are  held 
throughout  the  week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.in, 
in  room  994  of  the  Armour  Academic 
Facility.  First  class  is  free,  $3  per  class 
afterward,  &.]uipment  provided. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  Aug.  23  — Jeff 
Marzano  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Massage 
Therapy,  demonstrates  “How  to  Give  a 
Back  Ruh,"  12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Mind  Body  Series,  Aug.  10  — Ayurveda 

integrates  mind,  body  and  spirit  to  achieve 
* optimal  health  and  prevention  of  illness 
through  diet,  exerci.se,  herbs  and  meditation. 

Tennis  Clinics  — Beginners  meet  3:45  - 4:30 
p.m.,  intermediate  players,  4:30  - 5:15  p.m. 
$25  in  advance  for  all  four  lessons. 

Working  Parents,  Aug  6 — Father  and  social  I 
worker  Stephen  Gillenwater,  MS,  LSW, 

' discusses  “The  Father’s  Role  at  Home." 

k 


• LEAP  C0UK8E5 


AUGUST  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

Information  about  LEAP  courses  is  now  on  Rush's  intranet.  Point  your  browser  to: 
Rhino.rush.edu/HR/leap.htmI. 

Healthcare  Education  System  — By  now,  you’ve  probably  heard  about  Rush’s  new  self-paced, 
computer-based  training  system.  But  you  may  not  know  what  it  is  and  how  it  can  help  you.  This  class  is  for  those  wanting 
to  learn  the  new  system  and  for  anyone  in  need  of  a refresher  course  on  the  basics.  Every  Tuesday  afternoon.  Choose  a 
date  and  call  Terri  Kinney  at  2-2989  to  register. 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus?,  Aug.  16  and  17  — This  interactive  class  — a two-day  version  of  "People  Centered 
Teams’’  — focuses  on  listening  skills,  team  accountability  and  the  different  personalities  that  make  up  a department.  8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  615  Jones.  To  register,  call  Pam  Napier  at  2-2336. 

Project  Planning,  Aug.  13  — Learn  a step-by-step  method  to  execute  an  effective  project  plan.  Bring  your  own  project 
examples  for  a hands-on  "lah”  componenr.  9 ro  1 1:30  a.m. 

Medical  Terminology  I & II  — Everyday  you  hear  the  nurses  and  doctors  talking  to  the  patients  about  their  diagnosis  or  you're 
entering  this  information  into  a computer.  Ever  wonder  what  it  all  means?  Learn  the  structure  of  medical  terms,  prefixes, 
word  roots  and  .suffixes.  Ever  Wednesday  for  16  weeks  beginning  Aug.  25,  4:30  to  6:30  p.m. 

Certilicate  in  Business  Communicafions  — Employee  and  Organizational  Development  and  Roseman’  Camilleri.  PhD,  will 
offer  certificate.s  for  successful  completion  of  the  eight  LEAP  communication  classes.  For  details,  see  In  Brief  on  p.  3. 


ArcVentures  sold 

A I tl)o  onJ  of  July.  AivVennires,  u 
tor-prv>fit  suKskiiars'  ot  Rush  that 
vic\clo|x\l  anJ  manitjuxl  Itealth  care 
comjwnies  and  pnxhicts,  sv'lJ  all  of 
the  businesses  under  its  corpi^rate 
umbrella.  SiMue  ot  these  businesses 
incliklevl  CoiYipitss  Medical  Educa- 
tional Nenvork.  a pan-ider  of  review 
pa'grams  and  continuing  medical 
education  tor  health  care  pretes- 
sionals  worldwide;  Health  Recei\'- 
ables  Management,  an  elecm-'nic 
billing  and  collection  service: 

\alence  Research,  a clinical  research 
management  ser\’ice;  and  Health 
Deliver>'  Management,  a pnivider  of 
pharmacy  serv  ices  and  medical 
supplies. 

Since  1985,  when  Rush  first 
invested  in  ArcVentures,  the  enter- 
pnse  has  launched  18  companies  and 
employed  approximately  500  people. 

Marie  Sinioris,  president  and 
CEO  of  ArcVentures  and  corporate 
vice  president  of  Rush,  sa>-s  that 
Arc\  entures  contributed  more  tlian 
just  financially  to  Ru.sh.  “We  were 
also  heavily  involved  in  the  College 
of  Health  Systems  Management  and 
have  volunteered  for  many  com- 
munity- service  programs,"  she  says. 
"But  tor  .ArcVentures  to  continue  to 
grow  as  a business.  Rush  would  have 
had  to  invest  additional  capital  for 
new  technologies  such  as  Web-based 
products.” 


Instead,  Rush  has  cluvsen  to 
maintain  its  tocus  on  Medical  Center 
operations.  “We  have  decided  to  dis- 
solve ArcVentures  and  channel  our 
capital  into  our  core  mission,"  says 
Leo  M.  Henikoft,  MO,  president  and 
CEO  of  Rush.  “But  1 don’t  want  this 
part-nership  to  end  on  a negative 
note.  ArcVentures  has  been  a great 
enter-prise  tor  Rush.  We  have 
realired  $46.5  million  in  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  mature*.!  Arc 
busine.sses  over  the  years.  1 think 
that’s  a wonderful  story  of  success."  ■ 

Somedetaiis  of  the  sale: 

■ Ci>mpa,ss  Educational  Network, 
LLC,  a national  medical 
education  provider  of  high-level 
review  courses  tor  medical 
students  and  continuing 
medical  education  for  practicing 
physicians. 

■ Health  Receivables 
Management,  LLC,  an 
electronic  billing  and  collection 
service. 

■ V^alence  Research,  LLC,  a 
clinical  research  serv'ice  with  75 
investigation  sites  in  28 
academic  medical  centers  in  the 
United  States. 

■ Health  Delivery  Management, 
LLC,  a provider  of  retail  and 
specialty  pharmacy  ser\’ices, 
medical  supplies  and 
equipment. 


On  June  30.  Rush  welcomed  the  International  Center  for  Health 

Leadership  Development’s  first  class  of  Health  Partnei-s  Fellow.s  for  lunch 
and  an  afternoon  of  discussion  at  the  Medical  Center.  The  12  fellows  in  the 
two-year  leadership  development  program  are  learning  to  build  partnerships 
between  health-related  institutions  and  the  community,  so  that  the  advances 
made  in  medical  centers  like  Rush  can  benefit  underserved  populations  in 
their  immediate  vicinity'  and  around  the  world. 

The  1998-2000  fellows,  who  come  from  the  United  States,  Malaysia  and 
South  Africa,  have  already  attended  workshops  and  meetings  in  California, 
Florida,  Minnesota  and,  once  before,  in  Illinois.  They  are  planning  a meeting 
in  South  Africa  for  next  February. 

Their  visit  to  Rush  included  a presentation  by  Rush  Medical  College 
students  who  are  involved  in  community  ser\'ice  initiatives,  as  well  as 
discussions  about  community'  and  social  medicine  and  how  emerging 
technologies  will  affect  health  care  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  meeting  was  a homecoming  tor  one  fellow,  Joseph  M.  Harrington, 
right,  project  director  in  preventive  medicine  at  Rush,  pictured  here  with  J. 
Gilbert  Sanche:,  a fellow  representing  the  Tribal  Environmental  Watch 
Alliance  in  Espanola,  N.M. 
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Who  are  these  lads? Q 


Greg  Kocfik,  o/Mc’cfjC(ii  Center  Eni^iuvniig.  left,  on  patrol  with  Ruih  En.'jmeenng  AtiiKi 
Lester  Gordon.  Fra?ia’s  Zie/nisfcj  tinJ  Esf/ici  K’iui/)p. 


Rush 

Engineering 
Ambassadors 
take  to 
the  hails 

In  the  Jelke  basement 
hallway,  a few  new 
recruits  are  getting 
ready  to  go  out  and  hit 
their  beats  around  the 
hospital.  Armed  with 
bright  blue  clipboards 
and  wearing  navy  blue 
blazers,  a handful  of 
Bowman  Center 
residents  have  been 
hired  to  nitpick. 

The  group,  called  the  Rush 
Engineering  Ambassadors,  walks  the 
Medical  Center’s  halls  to  look  for 
trouble,  such  as  worn-out  carpeting, 
messy  bathrooms  or  water  stains  on 
ceiling  tiles.  Then  they  alert  Medical 


Center  Engineering  about  any  prob- 
lems they  find. 

It's  a new  program  that  began  in 
August  so  that  engineering  could  add 
a few  more  “eyes  and  ears"  around  the 
hospital,  says  Greg  Kozlik,  manager  in 
Medical  Center  Engineering.  On  a 
recent  morning,  Ko:lik  took  a walk 
with  his  new  hires  to  show  them  what 
to  look  for.  But  for  the  most  part,  they 
already  knew. 

“I’m  a natural  bom  snoop,  I 
think,”  says  Frances  Zielinski,  who 
moved  into  Bowman  a few  months 
ago.  But  she  has  more  expertise  than 
that.  Before  she  retired,  Zielinski  was 
an  accountant  tor  a company  that 


managed  apartment  buildings.  That 
job  taught  her  a rule  she  kept 
repeating  as  she  walked  around  the 
Medical  Center:  “If  you  fix  it  when 
it’s  small,  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  it  when  it  gets  big.” 

She  applied  that  rule  as  she 
pointed  out  a few  raggedy  sections  of 
carpeting  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Atrium.  Another  ambassador,  three- 
year  Bowman  resident  Lester  Gordon, 
tested  the  spot  of  carpeting  to  see  if 
people  walking  by  might  trip.  Decid- 
ing they  might,  Gordon  marked  it  on 
his  clipboard. 

continued  on  page  2 


Rush  on  the  rise  in  U.S.  /l/eNfshospitai  rankings 


In  the  July  12  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  which  contained  the 
magazine’s  annual  listing  of  "Best 
Hospitals,”  the  Rush 
name  appeared  on  y 
quite  a lew  specialty 
area  lists. 

The  report 

included  rankings  of  the 
top  50  hospitals  in  16 
different  specialties. 

Rush  was  ranked  among 
the  nation’s  best  hospitals 
in  10  of  the  16  specialty  areas.  For 
"Cardiac  and  Heart  Surgery',"  Rush 
was  ranked  higher  than  any  other 
hospital  in  the  Chicago  area  and 


I9th  in  the  nation. 

Othe^ankings  for  Rush  specialty 
care  include:  Cancer,  28; 
Endocrinology  and 
Hormonal  Disorders, 
22;  Otolaryngology, 

41;  Geriatrics,  19; 
Gynecology,  21; 
Neurology  and 
Neurosurgery,  32; 
Orthopedics,  24; 
Pulmonary'  Diseases,  21;  and 
Rheumatology,  37. 

Last  year  Rush  was  ranked  among 
the  best  in  seven  specialty  categories. 

Rush  Ni>rth  Shore  Medical 
Center  made  the  "Best  Hospitals”  list 


for  the  first  time  this  year,  with  a 
ranking  of  49  in  the  specialty 
category’  of  “Cardiology  and  Heart 
Surgery.” 

Only  188  of  the  1,881  hospitals 
that  qualified  for  the  sur\’ey  made  it 
into  the  specialty'  rankings,  which 
were  compiled  from  sur\’ey  results 
that  included  a hospital’s  reputation 
among  physicians,  as  well  as 
mortality  rate  and  number  of 
discharges. 

The  surv’ey  was  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Chicago’s  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  which 
selected  the  150  physicians  polled  in 
each  of  the  16  specialty  areas.  ■ 


Hstiurr  k'lw/)/)  d nott’  on  i/icrr  cli/Jxxmi. 
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Ambassadors 

amoniit'd  /rom  page  I 

"OK,  I see  something!”  said 
Ko:lik,  sporting  a large  dust  bunny 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
atnum.  Luckily,  another  ambassador, 
Esther  Knapp,  u'as  along  tor  tlie  walk 
and  came  prepared.  She  scooped  the 
dust  right  oft  the  ceiling.  “That’s  why 
I carr\-  a cane,”  she  said,  laughing. 

The  group  s blue  blazers  caught 
the  eyes  of  many.  .And  that’s  exactly 
what  they’re  supposed  to  do.  so  that 
\isitors  or  patients  who  are  lost  will 
ask  them  questions.  “Why,  don’t  you 
look  official?”  someone  said,  smiling 


at  Knapp,  who  also  has  volunteered  at 
Rush  for  1 1 years.  And  as  a friend  of 
Gordon’s  walked  by,  he  looked  at  the 
tliree  ambassadors  and  said.  “Wow, 
aren't  we  the  cat’s  pajamas?” 

A tew  minutes  later,  a couple 
approached  the  ambassadors  for  help 
finding  a patient’s  room  on  the  ninth 
floor.  Knapp  told  them  how  to  get 
there,  without  even  consulting  her 
clipboard  map.  Like  the  other 
ambassadors,  Knapp  receives  a modest 
salary,  but  that’s  not  w'hy  she  took  the 
job.  “1  like  people.”  Knapp  says.  "I 
couldn’t  just  sit  in  my  room.  I enjoy 
doing  this  because  w'e’re  all  family 
here.  This  is  our  home.”  ■ 


Wellness  on  wheels 


On  June  23,  Gaya  Triplett, 
above,  and  several  other 
Medical  Center  employees  strap- 
ped on  some  wheels  — and  a 
little  protective  padding  — to  get 
ready  for  summer  along  the  lake- 
front  with  an  introduction  to 
rollerblading  on  the  Rush  tennis 
courts.  Instructors  from  City 
Sweats  led  the  class, which  was 
sponsored  by  Employee  Wellness. 


How  can  you  be  sure  not  to 
miss  out  on  future  opportunities 
for  fun,  health  and  career  — like 
the  Annual  Employee  Health 
Event,  which  kicks  off  at  the  end 
of  September?  Be  sure  to  check 
the  calendar  on  page  five  of 
NetvsRounds.  Information  can 
also  be  found  in  Rush  Express  and 
on  fliers  posted  around  the 
Medical  Center.  ■ 


TImeO^sules 


Rtteen  Years  Ago: 
l\lew  transplants  to  Rush 

Tlie  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
liver  transplant  program  was  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  James  W. 
Williams,  MD,  w-ho  w'as  also  appoint- 
ed director  of  the  Section  of  Trans- 
plantation in  die  Department  of  Gen- 
eral Surgery  and  named  the  Jack 
Fraser  Smith  Professor  of  Surgery.  He 
and  his  associate,  Santiago  R.  Vera, 
MD,  joined  the  Medical  Center  staff 
in  July,  1985,  coming  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Medical  Center’s 
liver  transplantation  program,  which 
they  had  dei’eloped  into  one  of  the 
leading  programs  in  die  country. 


“With  the  inception  of  this 
transplant  program,”  Steven 
Econoniou,  MD,  the  Helen  Shedd 
Keith  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
General  Surgery,  told  NctvsRounds  in 
1985,  “we  will  be  able  to  treat  the 
entire  spectrum  of  liver  problems, 
including  complicated,  end-stage  liver 
disease.” 

In  1991,  Medicare  designated 
Rush-Presbyterian-Sr.  Luke’s  an  Adult 
Liver  Transplant  Center  — one  of 
only  eight  in  the  countiy  — on  the 
basis  of  its  experience  and  success  with 
liver  transplants.  By  1993,  the  Rush 
program  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  10 
busiest  in  the  United  States. 
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Twenty  Years  Ago: 

A cool  $5  mD 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  employees 
j at  the  Medical  Center  were  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  Medical  Center 
Family  Campaign.  This  was  part  of  the 
broader  Future  of  Success  Campaign, 

I begun  in  the  mid-70s,  w'hich  sought  to 
raise  a total  of  $1 54  million  — includ- 

■ mg  $75  million  for  facilities,  endow- 
I ment  and  new  program  support  — 

■ primarily  from  sources  outside  the 
Medical  Center. 


At  the  campaign’s  end,  medical, 
scientific  and  professional  employees 
had  contributed  nearly  $5  million. 

The  campaign  as  a whole  exceeded  its 
original  goal  by  $8  million,  bringing  in 
a total  of  $162  million.  Among  the 
key  changes  made  possible  by  those 
funds  w’ere  the  expansion  of  the 
Professional  Building  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Woman’s  Board 
Cancer  Treatment  Center  and  a new 
patient  care  wing,  the  Atrium.  ■ 

Compiled  by  the 
Medical  Center  Archives 


On  May  20.  1982.  I .lOOmemhcrs  of  the  Medical  ( .Vmer  family  aifendcd  a civic  dintici' 
celebrating  the  success/td  of  die  ( ^amfwi'gn  {(rr  the  Future  of  Success.  T/ie  jn-incij)til 

s[feaker  um former  President  Gerald  R Ford,  center,  seen  /lere  ivit/i  Harold  liyron  Smidi  Jr., 
c/iaimum  of  die  Rics/i-PresbyieTian-St.  Luke'.s  Medical  Center  Board  of  Tntsiees,  left,  and 
James  A.  (.'ampbell,  MD.  I/rcsidem  of  the  Medical  C.'emer, 


Sixty  miles  and  a couple  of  smiles 

Ac  die  end  of  June,  2,400  people  completed  the  Avon  Breast  Cancer  walk 
from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  Chicago.  After  trekking  60  miles  in  three  days, 
they  raised  $4.7  million  in  net  proceeds  to  support  programs  for  the  early 
detection  of  breast  cancer  in  every  region  of  the  United  States. 

Four  of  those  walkers  came  from  Rush  — Carol  Blendowski,  RN,  BS, 
Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD,  Ellen  Elpern,  MSN,  RN,  and  Jane  Llewellyn, 
DNSc,  RN.  And  while  Kenosha  might  seem  to  be  just  around  the  comer  if 
you're  driving  back  from  an  outlet  mall,  it’s  a pretty  grueling  walk.  “It  was 
harder  than  we  thought  it  would  be,”  Elpem  says.  "Before  we  started,  I 
thought,  oh,  it’s  just  walking,  but  walking  takes  its  toll  on  your  feet  and  joints.” 
But  there  were  perks  — the  biggest  one  was  simply  being  part  of  such  an 
emotional,  powerful  experience,  Dowling  says.  And  Llewellyn  agreed.  “I 
laughed,  I cried,  I sweated,”  she  says.  “And  1 made  some  wonderful  new 
friends.” 
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Patient  comments  corner 


It’s  our  patients  who  really  tell  us 
how  good  a job  we’re  doing  here 
at  Rush.  NewsRounds  is  getting  the 
word  out  on  how  we  rate  by  pub' 
lishing  selected  patient  comments 
from  recent  surveys  and  letters. 

The  names  of  the  grateful  are 
included  when  provided. 

■ I went  to  Rush  at  8 a.m.  on  the 
27th  of  April  for  an  angioplasty.  I 
was  discharged  at  8 a.m.  on  the 
28th.  Everyone  who  dealt  with  me 
was  careful,  efficient  and  pleasant. 
Who  could  ask  for 
more?  It  was  an 
A+  experience 
entirely,  and  I 
feel  very 
grateful. 

My  rating 
of  Rush 
is  simply 
excel- 
lent. Rev,  E.C. 

Dufficy 

■ The  assistants  to  the  physicians 
giving  me  care  were  more  than 
thorough  and  conscien-tious. 
These  ladies  did  more  than  just 
keep  me  informed.  They  went 
beyond  their  requirements.  And  1 
cannot  say  enough  about  the 
doctors.  Thank  you  all.  Fred  Gohen 
■ 1 stayed  in  the  maternity  ward 
and  your  nurses  were  the  best!  I 
was  placed  in  a very  serious 
situation  and  they  really  seemed  to 
care.  They  made  the  stay  much 
more  pleasant  tor  me  — and  the 
twins!  Deborah  L.  Velez 


■ I was  at  Rush  for  an  electro- 
physiology  study  and  had  to  stay 
the  night.  Days  later  I was  told  I 
had  to  come  in  immediately,  as  a 
monitor  showed  my  heart  had 
stopped  for  six  seconds.  I was 
quickly  admitted  and  in  my  room 
in  the  CICU  within  10  minutes. 
This  was  my  first  dealing  with 
Rush  and  I was  very  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  care  I received 
from  the  doctors  and  nurses.  There 
is  no  comparison  to  other  hospitals 
1 have  stayed  in.  Yours  was  the 
best. 

■ My  sister  was 
liver  trans- 
plantation 
patient.  She 
received  a new 
liver  within  24 
hours  of  her 
stay  at  Rush. 
She  had  wonderful 
nurses  in  the  MICU  and 
she  had  wonderful  nurses  on 
9 North.  Very,  very  wonderful 
doctors.  The  whole  staff  was  truly 
wonderful.  My  family  and  1 would 
once  again  like  to  thank  you  all. 
Carolyn  Teague 

H If  I ever  have  to  be  in  a hospital 
again,  I would  prefer  to  he  at  Rush. 
My  sister  was  recently  hospitalized 
at  a local  community  hospital  that 
showed  not  even  half  of  the  com- 
passion and  expertise  that  your 
staff  showed.  1 felt  1 was  in  the  best 
hands  possible.  Margie  Mizera  ■ 


The  secretary's  day  at  Rush 


d}RUSH 


Fourty-four  percent  of  Illinois 
drivers  — 4-5  million  people  — 
are  registered  organ  donors.  That's 
up  from  only  22  percent  in  1993. 
This  was  the  news  — good,  but 
still  not  quite  as  good  as  he  would 
like  — that  Secretary  of  State  Jesse 
White  brought  to  the  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donor  Advisory  Panel 
meeting  hosted  at  Rush  on  Aug. 

10.  The  panel,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  organ  banks  and 
health  care  institutions,  state  gov- 
ernment officials  and  transplant 


recipients,  meets  quarterly  to  dis- 
cuss new  initiatives  to  increase 
participation  in  the  donor  regis- 
tration program.  Secretary  White, 
pictured  above  with  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  Medical  Affairs,  will  be  at 
Soldier  Field  on  Sept.  12,  where  he 
will  make  a pitch  for  donor  regis- 
tration as  he  officiates  at  the  open- 
ing coin  toss  in  the  Bears’  season 
opener  against  Kansas  City.  It  you 
would  like  to  register  as  a donor, 
call  1 (800)  210-2106.  ■ 
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Appointments 

Jack  R.  Bohlcn  has  left  his 
position  as  Rush’s  vice  president  of 
philantliropy  and  communication  to 
take  on  the  new  role  of  vice  presi- 
dent of  mission  and  strategic  plan- 
ning for  the  Medical  Center.  He  will 
work  with 
Marshall  Field 
V.  former 
chairman  of 
the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and 
McKinsey  tSt 
Co.,  a national 
management 
consulting 
firm,  to  identify 
some  of  the 
opportunities  chat  will  allow  Rush  to 
meet  the  health  care  challenges  of 
the  future. 

Bohlen  came  to  Rush  in  1988  to 
develop  and  spearhead  the  “Cam- 
paign for  Rush,”  an  ambitious  fund- 
raising plan  that  exceeded  its  $160 
million  goal,  ultimately  raising  $222 
million.  The  Medical  Center’s  largest 
and  most  successful  fund-raising 
effort  ever,  the  Campaign  made 
several  new  initiatives  possible, 


including  the  seven  Rush  Institutes, 
42  new  endowed  chairs  and  the 
state-of-the-art  Robert  H.  and  Terri 
Cohn  Research  Building,  scheduled 
for  cimipletion  in  2000. 

AH  Keshavarzian,  MD,  has  been 
appointed 
director  of 
inflammatory 
bowel  diseases 
in  the  depart- 
ment of  inter- 
nal medicine 
and  professor 
of  internal 
medicine. 
Keshavarzian 
comes  CO  Rush 
from  Loyola  University  Medical 
School,  where  he  was  a professor  of 
medicine,  professor  of  pharmacology 
and,  from  1995  to  1998,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Digestive  Diseases 
and  Nutrition.  He  has  also  been  on 
staff  at  the  University  of  Mar^’land 
School  of  Medicine,  as  an  instructor 
in  medicine,  and  at  the  Baltimore 
VA  Hospital. 

Keshavarzian  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Tehran 


University  in  Iran.  He  did  most  of 
his  advanced  training  in  London, 
including  fellowships  and  other 
positions  in  gastroenterology, 
medicine  and  chest  medicine  at 
Guy’s  Hospital  Medical  School  and 
at  Hammersmith,  Ealing  and 
Hillingdon  hospitals  of  the  Royal 
Postgraduate  Medical  School.  A 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  the  American  College  of 
Gastroenterology  and  several  other 
societies,  he  has  published  widely  <m 
basic  pathogenetic  mechanisms  in 
inflammatory  bowel  disease. 


Kudos 

Edward  E Hollinger,  a graduate 
student  in  Rush’s  Section  of  Medical 
Physics,  received  the  Seend  Place 
Award  for  Outstanding  Basic  Science 
Investigation  from  the  Joiinialof 
Nuclear  Medicine.  Hollinger  accepted 
the  award  at  the  46th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Nuclear 
Medicine  in  Los  Angeles  last  June. 

Michael  S.  Huckman,  MD, 
professor  of  radiology  at  the  Medical 
College  and  director  of  neuroraditil- 
ogy  at  the  Medical  Center,  received 
the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  (T 
Neuroradiology  (ASNR)  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  last  May.  The  medal 


recognizes  outstanding  and  contin- 
ued contributions  to  the  society  and 
the  specialty  of  neuroradiology. 

A graduate  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  the  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Huckman  has 
been  at  Rush  since  1970.  He  has 
served  the  ASNR  as  president,  in 
1987-88,  and  as  editor-in-chief  of  its 
official  publication,  the  American 
Journal  of  Neuroradiology.  He  is 
currently  the  president-elect  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Neuroradiol- 
ogical  Societies,  an  umbrella  organi- 
zation composed  of  18  national  and 
regional  neuroradiological  societies. 

Steven  Kesten,  MD,  will  be 
president-elect  of  the  Chicago 
Thoracic  Society  for  the  1999-2000 
year.  Medical  director  of  Rush’s  lung 
transplantation  program,  Kesten 
came  to  Rush  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  where  he  earned  his 
medical  degree  and  completed 
training  in  respiratory  medicine. 

The  medical  arm  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lung  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago,  the  Chicago 
Thoracic  Society  provides  contin- 
uing education  for  health  care 
professionals  specializing  in  respir- 
atory disease  as  well  as  advocacy 
support  in  legislative  and  regulatory 
matters  pertaining  to  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  care  for  respiratory 
disease  patients.  ■ 


In  Brief 


Free  leg  pain 
screenings 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  14.  from 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m..  Rush  will 
offer  free  screenings  for 
people  who  are  suffering  leg 
pain  to  determine  if  they  are 
, at  risk  for  peripheral  arterial 
. f disease,  which  is  caused  by 

I I blocked  blood  flow  in  the 

I I arteries  of  the  leg.  Tlte 

1 1 condition  can  cause  pain  or 
J I swelling,  numbness  and  skin 
C V discoloration,  and  make 
walking  difficult.  Tlu‘ 
screenings,  which  are 
part  of  Legs  for  Life  — National 
Screening  Week  for  Peripheral 
Arterial  Disease  Leg  Pain,  will  be 
conducted  in  room  542  of  the  Searle 
Conference  Center  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Professional  Building.  To  make 
an  appointment,  which  is  required, 
call  (888)  352-7874-  Participant  will 
complete  a questionnaire  and  have 
their  arm  and  ankle  blood  pressure 
taken. 

Appraisal 

approaching 

The  new  and  improved  Annual 
Employee  Health  Event  is  coming  to 
the  Ground  Floor  Atrium.  All  par- 
ticipants will  receive  a confidential 
health  screening  and  a personalized 


printout  of  the  results.  Free  food 
samples  will  be  distributed  daily.  But 
wait,  there’s  more:  Everyone  who 
attends  will  get  an  extra  $70  in  one 
paycheck.  The  assessment  will  run 
Monday  through  Thursday,  Sept.  27  - 
30,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Thursday.  Sept. 
30,  10  p.m.  to  1 a.m.;  and  Monday 
through  Friday,  Oct.  4 - 8,  7 a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  If  you  would  like  to  partici- 
pate but  can’t  make  it  at  any  of  these 
times,  please  call  Employee  Wellness 
at  2-2817. 

ESL  opportunities 

English  as  a Second  Language 
(ESL)  classes  are  available  tor  you  and 
your  family  through  various  commun- 
ity agencies.  Employee  and  Organiza- 
tional Development  can  help  you 
locate  a resource  near  your  home. 
Many  classes  are  free-of-charge.  Call 
Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

On  the  good  foot 

The  10th  Annual  AIDS  Walk 
Chicago  will  take  place  on  the  city’s 
lakefront  on  Sunday,  September  26, 
from  10  a.m.  to  just  after  notin.  Rush 
employees  have  participated  in  every 
walk  so  tar,  raising  significant 
amounts  of  nmney  for  16  AIDS 
service  agencies  and  the  AIDS 
Foundation  of  Chicago.  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center  walkers 
now  represent  the  CORE  Center,  the 
largest  single  provider  of  medical  and 
support  services  to  persons  with 
HIV/AIDS  in  the  Chicago  area.  Join 
your  fellow  employees  and  frieiid.s  for 


a beautiful  lakefront  stroll  and  a great 
cause.  For  more  information  about 
walking  or  pledging  support,  contact 
Marilyn  Johnson  at  2-3405. 


Bunches  of  lunches 

Employee  Wellness  will  offer  two 
Lunch’n'Leam  seminars  in  Septem- 
ber. On  Monday,  Sept.  1 3,  from  noon 
to  I p.m.,  Charlotte  Harris,  MD, 
director  of  the  Osteoporosis  Treat- 
ment Center,  will  discuss  “Staying 
Sturdy  and  Strong.”  On  Wednesday. 
Sept.  15,  from  12:15  to  I p.m.,  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgeon  James 
Ferlmann,  MD,  can  tell  you  about  the 
benefits,  the  risks — and  the  actual 
process  — of  liposuction.  Both 
seminars  will  be  held  in  Suite  1 14  at 
707  S.  Wood.  Call  2-2817  to  register. 


Head  and  heart 

Alber 
Bellg, 

PhD,  clinical  ' 
health  psych-  | 
ologist  for  the 
Rtish  Heart 
Institute,  will 
conduct  a six-week 
workshop,  “Mindful 
Heart,”  that  will  help 
you  reduce  stress,  hostility  and 
impatience.  Tlae  workshop,  which 
will  be  held  Mondays  through  Nov.  1, 
from  12:10  to  12:55  p.m.,  begins  with 
a free  session  on  Sept.  27.  The  five 
remaining  sessions  cost  $75  for  non- 
employees and  $50  for  Rush  employ- 
ees. Call  2-2817  to  register. 


Ticket  takers 

On  Sept.  13,  the  cost 
of  employee  ,- 

discount  tickets  for 
Sony  Tl'ieaters  will 
increase  from  $4.50  to 
$5.  Disci->unt  tickets  for  General 
Cinema  Theaters  will  remain  $5.  All 
tickets  can  be  purchased  at  Employee 
Relations,  729  S.  Paulina,  on  the 
second  floor. 


New  resource  for 
Rush  researchers 

Electrocardiographic  (ECG)  data  are 
an  essential  part  of  many  clinical 
trials.  The  Rush  ECG  Core  Uib  at  the 
Rush  Heart  Institute  can  provide 
accurate  and  professional  docu- 
mentatiiin,  interpretation  and  storage 
of  this  data  for  both  single  site  and 
multi-center  studies.  The  ser\’ices  the 
Core  Lab  offers  include: 

■ Forms  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
principal  investigator,  the  contract 
research  organization  or  both 

I Custom-made  databases  tor  logging 
and  analysis  of  records  from  all  sites 

■ 24-hour  access  to  direct  transtele- 
phonic  transmissions  for  patients 
participating  in  clinical  trials 

■ Expert  and  timely  review  and 
interpretation  of  data  by  board- 
certified  electrophysiologists 

For  more  information,  or  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  Rush  ECG  Core  Lab’s 
Standard  Operating  Procedures, 
contact  the  lab  at  2-6518,  2-8185 
(fax)  or  ecgcore@rush.edu.  ■ 


v^PlAn  On  It. 


September 


Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


Children’s  Eye  Health 
and  Safety  Month 
Healthy  Aging  Month 
Leukemia  Awareness 
Month 

National  Sickle  Cell 

Awareness 

Month  ^ 

2 

CO 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Customer  Satisfaction. 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  See 
LEAP  Courses  belotv. 

8 

CO 

Management  Skills 
Program  begins,  8:30 
a.m.  to  noon.  See 
LEAP  Courses  below. 

10 

11 

National 

Grandparents  Day 

12 

Grammar  Proofread- 
ing I,  9 a.m.  to  noon. 

Sec  LEAP  Courses  belou'. 
Lunch’n’Learn:  "Os- 
teoporosis,” with 
Charlotte  Harris,  MD, 
noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
/n  Brief,  p.  4. 

13 

Mind  Body  Series  with 
the  Center  for  Outsider 
and  INTUlTive  Art. 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  Call  2- 
2817  to  register.  Sec 
Health  & Fitness 
Courses  helou'. 

14 

Lunch’n'Learn: 
“Liposuction."  with 
James  Ferlmann.  MD, 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  See  in 
Brief,  p.  4. 

15 

Worker's  Compen- 
sation, 9 CO  1 1 a.m. 

See  LEAP  Courses 
below. 

19 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express,  “Caring  for 
Someone  With  a 
Chronic  Medical 
Condition."  See  Health 
& Fimess  Courses 
heloui. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Team  Effectiveness,  9 
to  1 1 :30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  helou'. 

22 

23 

Working  Parents 
Support  Group, 
“Juggling  Relationships' 
with  Shan  Rogers, 
MSW.  LCSW,  noon  to 
I p.m.  Call  2-2817  to 
register. 

24 

25 

The  Employee  Health 
Event  kicks  off  in  the 
Ground  Floor  Atrium 
on  Monday  and  will 
continue  for  two 
weeks.  For  tiines  and 
other  details,  see  fn 
Brief  on  f . 4.  20 

Healing  HealthCare 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  See 

"Mindful  Heart,"  six- 
week  workshop  begins 
with  free  session.  See 
/n  Brief.  [).  4. 

27 

Where's  the  Focus? 
.EAP  Courses  helou'. 

Swing  dancing  lessons 
for  beginners,  through 
Oct.  26,  1 to  2 p.m. 

See  Health  Fitness 
Courses  helaii'. 

29 

39 

J 

Unless  othenvise  noted,  all  classes  are  tree 
and  will  be  held  in  Suite  114,  707  S.  Woixl. 
To  register,  call  2-2817. 

Aerobics  — A variety  of  classes  (schedules 
available  at  the  Wellness  Center)  are  held  i 
throughout  the  week  ar  noon  and  5:30  p.in. 
in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility.  All 
equipment  provided  and  your  first  class  is 
free,  $3  per  class  aftcrw.irtl. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  Sept.  17  — Dan 
Kuhn,  LCSW,  ACSW,  of  the  Rush  Alz- 
heimer’s Disease  Center,  on  the  challenges 
of  "Caring  for  Someone  With  a Chronic 
Medical  Condition,"  12:  15  to  1 p.m. 

Mind  Body  Series,  Sept.  14  — The  Center  for 
Outsider  and  INTUlTive  Art  can  teach  you 
. how  to  create  art  through  personal  vision, 
without  formal  training.  12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Swing  — Ambassador  of  Swing  Jeffrey 
Cannon  returns  for  beginner  dance  classes, 
Tuesilays,  Sept.  28  - Oct.  26  (except  Oct. 

12)  in  994  Armour.  $48  fee  due  by  Sept.  23. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


SEPTEMBER  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your  completed  LEAP  form  to  2-2220: 
go  online  at  rhino.nish.edu/lir/leap/registcr.html;  or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275. 

LEAP  course  information  is  online  at  rhino.rush.edu/lrr/leap.htnil. 

Customer  Satislaclion  — We  all  agree  that  we  want  the  customer  coming  hack  for  more.  Sharpening 
your  customer  skills  will  give  you  the  advantage  you  need.  Sept.  8,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Free. 

Grammar  & Proolreading  I — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  you  save  time,  cut  stress  and  edit  for  prestige  and  precision.  j 
You  will  learn  about  the  resources  in  a good  desk  dictionary,  practice  correct  punctuation  and  review  the  rules  for  j 

semicolons,  colons,  commas,  dashes,  parentheses,  quotatitin  marks  and  more.  Sept.  13.  9 a.m.  to  noon.  $65,  j 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus?  — This  interactive  class  — a two-Jay  version  of  "People  Centered  Teams"  — focuses  ] 
on  listening  skills,  team  accountability  and  the  different  personalities  tliat  make  up  a dcparrmeiir.  Sept.  27  and  28,  8 a.m.  I 
to  5 p.m.,  615  Jones.  To  register,  call  Pam  Napier  at  2-2336. 

Management  Shills  Program  — This  eight-week  program  tor  new  managers  covers  communication,  adjusting  to  the  i 

managerial  role,  customer  satisfaction,  managing  change,  diversity  and  i>cher  issues,  Friday  mornings.  Sept.  10  to  Oct  29.  I 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon.  Free.  ! 

Team  Efiecliveness  — You're  all  working  together  — but  are  you  all  working  toget/ier?  A rruly  effective  team  needs  to  be  j 

developed.  Learn  what  it  takes  to  move  your  team  into  the  high-pert'ormance  category.  Sept.  22,  9 to  1 1 :30  a.m.  Free. 
Worker's  Compensation  — Employee  and  Corporate  Health  Service  teams  along  with  Compensation  and  Benefits  will  help 
managers  understand  all  the  facets  of  this  employee  benefit  — from  the  paperwork  and  the  PT/OT  therapy  to  the  true 
definition  of  "light  duty" — and  alleviate  some  of  that  managerial  stress.  Sept.  16,  9 to  1 1 a.m.  Free. 


T/u.  Piw: ::i  PC/rom /i«rmv  Oiocfc 


Comark:  A bit  of  prevention  today, 
No  megabytes  of  pain  tomorrow 


A\'ims  may  be  eating  awnay  at  your 
computer  right  now.  Gone 
unchecked,  in  a tew  months  you  may 
lose  important  files  that  could  be 
veiy  hard  to  replace.  But  don’t 
wori^^  Staft  from  the  computer 
consulting  firm  Comark  Inc.  are 
lurking  around  the  Medical  Center’ 
halls  to  rid  Rush’s 
computers  of  those  viruses 
— and  ensure  that  all  of 
our  computers  are  ready  for 
the  year  2000. 


rinoi 

9 

Y.'K 


going  from  PC  to  PC,  installing  a 
software  auditing  utility  to  find  other 
programs  that  might  have  problems. 
Finding  these  problems  has  been 
vital  to  keeping  Medical  Center 
computers  running 
smoothly,  says  Larry 
Strain,  director  of 
Operational  Support  in 
Intormation  Senices. 

“Fixing  such  prob- 
lems might  cause  a 
slight  inconvenience. 
Most  PCs  take  30  min- 


Comark  is  in  the  process  -p^  T T O T T 

i])  KUbH  utes,  but  some  ha\'e  been 


of  updating  versions  of 
Windows,  Microsoft  Office 
and  other  software  on  each  personal 
computer.  Comark  staff  members  are 


disabled  for  a tew  hours 
while  Comark  corrects  the  more 
stubborn  problems,"  he  says,  adding 


that  a little  lost  time  now  means  far 
fewer  headaches  later.  “If  you  compare 
a few  hours  of  not  being  able  to  use 
your  computer  to  losing  valuable  data, 
or  having  an  inoperable  computer  in 
January,  then  it's  worth  it." 

To  prepare  tor  any  unexpected 
problems  during  tire  update.  Strain 
su^ests  hacking  up  valuable  data  onto 
disks.  Or,  contact  the  IS  Help  Desk 
and  ask  to  be  added  to  the  Enteiprise 
Server.  Data  on  the  ser\'er  is  backed 
up  daily  by  the  IS  staff. 

The  Comark  staff  members,  who 
will  be  working  at  Rush  tor  the  next 
few  months,  make  every  attempt  to 
contact  the  appropriate  manager  in  an 
area  before  making  any  changes  to 
computers.  Sometimes  that  has 
proven  difficult.  Strain  says.  If  you 
think  there  is  someone  Comark  staff 
should  talk  to  before  updating  your 
computers,  call  the  Comark 
Command  Center  at  2-8309  or 
5-1305.  ■ 


VUE  NEED  YOUR  HBP  TO 
PREPARE  FOR  YZK: 

■ Call  Medical  Center  Engineer- 
ing, 2-5990,  if  you  have  any  new 
pieces  of  equipment. 

■ If  you  have  received  any  letteis 
or  questionnaires  from  com- 
panies asking  if  Rush  is  ready  for 
Year  2000,  submit  those  to  Jeff 
So,  at  409  Rawson,  Please  for- 
W'ard  any  statements  from  ven- 
dors or  manufacturers  regarding 
their  Y2K  compliance. 

■ The  Y2K  Task  Force  needs  to 
collect  any  and  all  documen- 
tation regarding  what  individual 
departments  have  done  to  iden- 
tify Y21C  problems  and  what 
they’ve  done  to  correct  them. 
Please  forward  statements  from 
manufacturers  or  vendors  about 
equipment  to  Jeff  So,  409 
Rawson. 
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Introducing  IRIS  . 

□ 

Reach 
Out  and 
Read: 
Rxfor 
the  ARCS 

The  average  visitor  to  the  Rush 
Pediatric  Primary  Care  Center 
is  barely  old  enough  to  pedal  a 
tricycle,  let  alone  drive  — or  vote. 
So  what  was  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State  Jesse  White  doing  there  last 
August?  As  it  turns  out,  White  is 
also  the  state  librarian,  and  he  and 
fellow  guest  reader  Morton  Zwick, 
Illinois  Appellate  Court  Justice, 
were  at  the  center  as  part  of  the 
official  kickoff  for  “Reach  Out  and 
Read"  at  Rush. 

“It’s  such  a wonderful  program, 
it’s  almost  surprising  no  one 
thought  of  it  sooner,”  says 
pediatrician  Sharon  Sholiton,  MD, 
who,  along  with  Beth  Volin,  MD, 
directs  Rush’s  Reach  Out  and  Read 
initiative.  An  effort  to  fight  illit- 
eracy in  the  inner  city,  the  pro- 
gram reaches  kids  during  regularly 
scheduled  check-ups  between  the 
ages  of  6 months  and  five  years  — 
long  before  the  schools  can  get  to 
them. 

Says  Sholiton,  "We’re  adding 
early  exposure  to  reading  to  the 
things  you  usually  expect  a ped- 
iatrician to  do." 

To  succeed  academically, 
children  must  be  comfortable 
with  books  and  have  confidence 
in  their  reading  ability.  In  1985, 
the  National  Commission  on 


ReciJi  out  before  you  read:  Seavuiry  of  State  Je'^yj  White  s/u 
the  Rush  Pediatric  Prinun-y  Care  Center's  kickoff  event. 


Reach  Out  and  Read. 

children,  wl 

“The  most  pronounced  effect  a 

example  for 

program  like  this  can  have,” 

In  the  e: 

Sholiton  says,  "is  on 

are  stocked 

underprivileged  families  — those 

literacy  proj 

that  may  not  have  books  at  home 

Sholiton  or 

or  that  may  not  have  someone 

tricians  proc 

around  who  is  comfortable  reading 

age  of  the  p; 

to  a child.  Some  of  the  parents 

"When  1 

may  never  have  had  that  experi- 

child, a 3'  o 

ence  themselves.” 

can  wait  a li 

Part  of  Reach  Out  and  Read, 

tell  them  th 

which  was  introduced  at  Rush  last 

special  for  tl 

March,  is  showing  parents  how 

check-up.  \X 

they  can  stimulate  conversation 

child,  6 mor 

and  build  vocabulary  simply  by 

sometimes  1 

reading  with  their  children.  That 

book  out  dll 

part  of  the  program  takes  place  in  a 

matter  what 

specially  decorated  corner  of  the 

however,  th* 

Rush  Pediatric  Primary  Care 

a hook  is  alv 

IntheNews 


Philip  B.  Gorelick,  MD,  professor 
of  neurology  and  director  of  the 
Stroke  Research  Center  at  Rush, 
was  quoted  in  an  article  about 
stroke  pre\‘ention  in  the  Sept.- 


Oct.  issue  of 
the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 
Gorelick,  who 
chaired  the 
National 
Stroke  Assoc- 
iation’s Pre- 
vention Advi- 


sor^' Board, 
told  the  mag- 
azine that  physical  activity,  which 
helps  to  stave  off  coronary  heart 
disease,  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  the  prevention  of  stroke,  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States.  Gorelick  was  lead 
author  of  the  first  national  guide- 
lines for  physicians  on  preventing 
stroke,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 
last  March. 


Channel  7 News  interviewed 
psychiatrist  John  Zajecka,  MD, 
for  a Sept.  29  story  about  SAM-e, 
a natural  substance  used  to  treat 
depression. 

On  Sept.  27,  WMAQ-AM  radio 
spoke  with  Michael  Silver,  MD, 
associate  director  of  pulmonary 
medicine,  about  the  new  class  of 
improved  anti-flu  medicines  that 
includes  Relenza. 


A Channel  9 News  report  on  new 
treatments  for  prostate  cancer  that 


included  an  interview  with  urolo- 
gist Christopher  Coogan,  MD, 
was  used  on  Sept.  26  by  the 
national  Knowledge  TV  cable 
program. 

Evalyn  Grant,  MD.  a pediatric 
asthma  specialist  at  Rush,  was 
quoted  in  an  August  16  Chicago 
Sun-Times  article  about  the  high 
rates  of  asthma  — more  than  twice 
the  national  average  — • among 
inner-city  Chicago  children,  who 
also  seem  to  suffer  from  more 
severe  forms  of  the  condition. 
“These  are  the  children  for  whom 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
get  the  best  medical  care,”  Grant 
said,  “but  that  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.”  While  95  percent  of 
these  children  have  regular  doctors 
and  most  use  inhalers  for  asthma 
attacks,  only  12  percent  use  anti- 
inflammatory inhalers  to  treat  the 
underlying  cause.  These  survey 
results,  which  Grant  and  her 
fellow  researchers  published  in  the 
Annals  of  Allergy,  Asthma  and 
immunology',  were  also  noted  on 
the  CNN  interactive  Web  site. 


Channel  2 
News  inter- 
viewed Bruce 
McLeod,  MD, 
of  the  Rush 
Blood  Center 
for  a Sept.  2 1 
story  about 
the  blood 
supply 
shortage. 


Role  rruxlel:  Miss  America  1999  Nicole  Johnson  discu.ssed  her  oil'll  experiences  at  a 
f(/nm  i/n  tliobeies  educatiem  and  treatment  at  the  Medical  Center  on  Aug.  24- 


Educating  the  millions 


On  Aug.  24,  Miss  America 
came  to  Rush  to  talk  about 
diabetes.  She  did  not  bring 
medical  expertise  or  new  insights 
into  research  — she  left  that  to  her 
fellow  speakers  from  Ru.sh’s 


Consultants  in  Endocrinology. 
Instead,  Nicole  Johnson  — Miss 
America  1999  — brought  her  own 
experiences  living  with  the  disease. 

John.son  spent  her  Miss 
America  year  as  national 


A story  about  clinical  depression 
in  the  October  Chicago  magazine 
features  Institute  for  Mental  Well 
Being  director  Jan  Fawcett,  MD. 
The  story  also  includes  a listing  of 
psychiatric  resources  at  Rush. 

The  Annual  Rush  Woman’s 
Board  Fashion  Show,  held  at 
Symphony  Center  on  Sept.  14, 
received  wide  coverage  in  the  local 
media,  with  reports  running  on 
channels  2,  5,  7,  9 and  32.  as 
well  as  in  both  the  Sun-Times  and 
the  Tribune. 

In  the  August  29  Chicogo 
Tribune,  David  Bennet,  MD, 
director  of  the  Rush  Alzheimer’s 
Disease  Center,  talked  about  how 
families  can  use  old  snapshots  to 
talk  with  and  engage  a member 
suffering  from  Alzheimer’s.  Said 
Bennett,  “We 
often  recom- 
mend using 
photos, 
especially 
those  from 
way  back,  to 
help  stimulate 
conversation. 

Part  of  the 
problem 

experienced  by  those  who  have  the 
disease  is  loss  of  short-term 
memory,  so  photos  of  their  parents, 
their  wedding  and  their  children  as 
youngsters  probably  are  more 
effective  that  recent  ones,  even  if 
they  can’t  remember  the  names 
and  places.” 

USA  Today  talked  with  car- 
diologist Steven  Feinstein,  MD, 
about  new  developments  in 
medical  imaging.  The  story  grew 
out  of  a conference  on  echo- 


spokesperson  lor  “Search  for  the 
Missing  Millions,”  an  organization 
that  provides  information  and 
education  about  the  tools  available 
tor  treating  diabetes.  The  “missing 
millions”  are  the  10  million  people 
in  the  U.S  who  aren’t  actively 
managing  their  diabetes.  These 
people  fall  into  two  categories: 
those  who  don’t  know  they  have 
diabetes,  or  are  unaware  that  they 
are  likely  to  develop  it,  and  those 
who  know  they  have  diabetes  but 
aren’t  doing  everything  they 
should  to  manage  the  condition. 

While  in  college,  Johnson, 
who  has  Type  I — or  insulin- 
dependent  — diabetes,  fell  into 
this  latter  group.  She  was,  in  her 
own  words,  out  of  control:  she 
wasn’t  managing  her  diet  and  she 
wasn’t  taking  her  medication.  As  a 
result,  she  became  dangerously  ill. 
She  could  have  gone  into  a coma 
and  died. 

“Diabetes,”  she  says,  “is  a 
blameless  disease,  but  that  time  it 
was  my  fault.” 

Today,  she  tests  her  blood  sugar 
frequently  — eight  to  10  times  a 
day  — takes  her  medication,  exer- 
cises regularly  and  controls  her 


cardiography  that  Rush  hosted  on 
Sept.  16  and  17- 

The  Sept,  12  issue  of  the 
nationally  distributed  Sunday 
new'spaper  supplement  Parade 
Magazine  included  a story  by 
former  Illinois  Sen.  Paul  Simon 
about  the  importance  of  medical 
research.  In  his  story,  Simon  calked 
about  the  Rush  Heart  Scan  that 
led  to  his  having  heart  bypass 
surgery. 

On  Sept.  13,  WMAQ-AM  radio 
interviewed  Alan  Harris,  MD, 
senior  assistant  chairman  of 
Infectious  Diseases,  about  E,  coli 
bacteria  and  the  recent  outbreaks 
in  Illinois  and  New  York. 

In  a special  supplement  to  the 
Nt’U’  York  Time.s',  clinical 
psychologist  Edward  Stepanski, 
PhD,  laboratory  director  at  Rush’s 
Sleep  Disorders  Center,  discussed 
the  importance  of  getting  enough 
sleep  each  night.  “The  ideal  situ- 
ation,’’ he  said,  “is  to  get  seven  or 
eight  hours  in  bed  every  night,  but 
if  you  can’t  do  that,  then  an  early- 
afternoon  nap  or  an  after-work  nap 
or  oversleeping  on  the  weekends  is 
fine.  Take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  to  get  caught  up  on 
your  sleep  whenever  you  can.” 
Regular  lack  of  sleep  — or  “sleep 
debt”  — can  lead  to  a decline  in 
reasoning  abilities,  slower  reaction 
times  and,  ultimately,  mental  and 
physical  illness. 

Channel  5 News  noted  Rush’s 
early  use  of  the  vagus  nerve 
stimulator  in  a Sept.  8 story  about 
new  developments  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epilepsy.  ■ 


diet.  How  did  she  turn  things 
around?  “It’s  come  from  the 
education  I’ve  received  — the 
kind  of  education  that  the 
organization  sponsoring  this 
campaign  seeks  to  provide.” 

Rush  endocrinologist  Arcot 
Dwarakanathan,  MD,  who  said 
that  one  out  of  every  seven  health 
care  dollars  in  the  United  States  is 
spent  on  diabetes  and  its  compli- 
cations, discussed  the  causes  and 
effects  ot  Type  I diabetes.  The 
condition  arises  because  the  body 
fails  to  produce  insulin,  which 
controls  the  level  of  sugar  in  the 
blood.  If  left  untreated,  or  if  man- 
aged poorly,  diabetes  can  cause 
blindness,  stroke,  kidney  failure  or 
a heart  attack,  and  can  lead  to 
amputations.  Walter  Stoller,  MD, 
outlined  new  diabetes  medications 
on  the  horizon,  including  starch 
blockers  that  can  control  rises  in 
blood  sugar  after  meals,  and  the 
more  reliable  and  effective  insulins 
bioengineering  is  making  possible. 

To  learn  more  about  managing 
diabetes,  contact  Search  for  the 
Missing  Millions  at  1 (800)  708- 
7001.  ■ 
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Reach  Out  and  Read 

cominuecl  from  f)age  I 
which  she  will  discuss  with  them. 

“A  3-year'old,”  she  offers  as  an 
example,  “might  not  have  the 
attention  span  to  listen  to  the 
whole  book  in  one  sitting.  So  it’s 
OK  to  read  just  half  and  read  the 
other  half  another  time.  Some 
children  may  want  to  hear  the 
same  book  over  and  over.  That’s 
normal.  Kids  enjoy  stories  that 
they’re  familiar  with.” 


At  the  end  of  the  visit,  the 
“prescription”  is  noted  in  a special 
section  of  each  child’s  medical 
record.  With  more  than  300 
check-up  visits  per  month,  the 
Rush  clinic  expects  to  prescribe 
3,600  to  4,000  books  each  year. 

All  of  the  funds  raised  for 
Reach  Out  and  Read  — from 
sources  such  as  the  Harris 
Foundation  and  other  philan- 
thropic groups  — go  toward  the 
purchase  of  new  books.  As  co- 
directors of  the  program,  Sholiton 
and  Volin  volunteer  their  time,  as 
do  the  two  on-site  coordinators, 


Christine  Benitez,  RN,  and 
Rebecca  Tomhave,  LPN.  In  ad- 
dition to  coordinating  volunteers 
and  other  day-to-day  literacy 
activities  In  the  center,  Benitez 
and  Tomhave  attend  meetings  of 
the  Chicago  Coalition  for  Reach 
Out  and  Read,  planning  functions 
and  sharing  ideas  with  their  col- 
leagues on  a citywide  level. 

On  the  day  of  White  and 
Zwick’s  kickoff  visit,  they  were 
busy  making  sure  each  child  had  a 
book  to  take  home.  After  finishing 


his  reading  of  The  Very  Hungry 
Caterpillar,  Secretary  White 
praised  Reach  Out  and  Read, 
telling  the  children,  “It  will  help 
you  grow  tall  and  straight  and  put 
you  in  a posture  in  which  you  can 
lead.”  ■ 


If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering 
05  a reader  for  Reach  Out  ond 
Read,  of  if  you  have  gently^used 
books  you  would  like  to  donate  for 
the  waiting  room,  please  call  the 
Pediatric  Prunary  Care  Center  at 
(312)  492-7337. 


Ber/i  Vhlin.  MU.  cn-Jnvctor  of  Reach  Out  and  Read,  u'iih  Justice  Morton  Zu'ick. 


On  August  27,  Rush  hosted  the  1999  Americorps  graduation  cere- 
mony. Two  of  the  graduates,  Aziz  Abed,  left,  and  Akilah  Todd, 
worked  at  the  Rush  Homan  Square  Health  Center,  in  North  Lawndale, 
and  in  six  West  Side  elementary  schools,  running  the  “Start  with  the 
Heart"  program.  The  two  went  to  a different  school  each  day.  where 
they  taught  kids  about  the  heart  — how  it  works,  how  it  can  become 
diseased  and  how  to  take  care  of  it  through  diet  and  exercise.  They  also 
helped  out  in  the  Homan  Square  family  practice  clinic. 

Oak  Lawn  native  Abed,  who  just  graduated  from  the  University  of 
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Image  matters 

On  Wed.,  Oct.  13, 
from  12:15  to  1 p.m.,  ^ 
image  consultant  • 

Pamela  Peterson  ^ 
will  educate  you  flj 
about  your  • ^4 

professional 
appearance.  From 
head  to  toe,  you 
will  discover  the 
difference  between 
dressing  down  and  'B 
dressing  dumb  and  B 
how  to  look  like  a V 
million  when  you  ■ 
don’t  have  a million  I 
to  spend.  Call  2-  fc 
2817  to  register.  i 

A soulful  talk 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  the  Mind  Body 
series  presents  John  Neafsey,  PsyD, 
MPS,  director  of  Rush’s  Center  for 
Spirituality  and  Health,  who  will 
talk  about  “Care  of  the  Soul  for 
Busy  People.”  He  will  discuss 
meditation,  dreams  and  prayer  as 
tools  to  enhance  spiritual  life.  Call 
2-2817  to  register. 

Proper  purchasing 

Medical  Center  policy  states 
that  all  departments  must  use  the 
Purchasing  Department  to  buy 
products  or  supplies.  Not  only  does 
buying  through  Purchasing  save 
money,  it  will  also  help  prevent 
potential  year  2000 
(Y2K)  equipment 
malfunc-tions  in  the 
new  year.  To  avoid 
buying  equipment  that 
is  not  Y2K  compliant, 
the  Purchasing  De- 
partment includes  a 
document  with  all 
purchases,  informing 
vendors  of  their  legal 
obligations.  So  it  is  imperative 
that  all  departments  buy  products 
through  Purchasing.  If  you  have 
questions,  contact  Peter  Sowinski 
at  2-6703  or  Peter_]_Sowinski@ 
rush.edu. 

For  your  benefit 
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IRIS:  Take  a new  look  at  the  Rush  intranet 


a rhino  just  disappear? 

On  Sept.  5,  that’s  precisely  what 
happened  at  the  Medical  Center.  In 
the  blink  ot  an  eye,  RHINO,  Rush's 
Intranet,  became  IRIS  — the  Inter- 
nal Rush  Information  System.  With 
the  new  name  comes  a new  look, 
and  while  several  new  features  are 
already  on  the  site,  they’re  just  the 
beginning,  according  ro  Carl  Yang, 
Senior  Web  Designer  in 
Information  Ser\ices.  The  ultimate 
intent  is  to  create  an  online  intor- 
mation  resource  that  will  be  up- 
dated — and  visited  — ever^'  day. 

“We  started.”  Yang  says,  “by 
reorganizing  and  consolidating 
information  so  it  would  be  easier  to 
find.” 

The  first  change  visitors  to  IRIS 
will  notice  is  a new  set  of  links 
along  the  left  side  of  the  page.  The 
first  nvo  choices  offered  are  “Clin- 
ical Resources”  and  “Employee 
Resources."  By  clicking  into  the 
first  site,  clinicians  can  access  an 
array  of  information,  from  operating 
room  and  resident  rotation 
schedules  to  Clinical  Pathways, 
which  provides  treatment  guidelines 
for  stroke,  pneumonia  and  other 
conditions.  A new  decision-support 
database,  now  being  tested  by  a 
group  of  users,  will  help  clinicians 
and  administrators  track  procedures 


and  monitor  the  use  of  resources 
throughout  the  Medical  Center. 

The  “Employee  Resources”  link 
leads  to  a wealth  of  information. 
The  Human  Resources  and  Employ- 
ee Wellness  sites  have  been 
redesigned,  and  there  are  new  links 
to  the  CTA,  Metra  and  Pace,  as 
well  as  schedules  for  the  campus 
security  van  and  the  shuttle  to  the 
Union  and  Northwestern  train 
stations.  Live  traffic  information  is 
also  available. 

Users  who  need  a little  help 
navigating  the  new  site  should  click 


the  “Announcements”  button  for 
information  on  additions  and 
changes  to  the  Intranet,  as  well  as 
notices  about  happenings  at  Rush. 
For  more  detailed  activity 
schedules,  visitors  can  click  the 
“Events”  button.  The  “Weather” 
burton  offers  updates  of  current 
con-ditions  and  an  extended  fore- 
cast, with  the  "Phone  Directory,” 
“Site  Directory"  and  “Search” 
buttons  rounding  out  the  sire’s  main 
links. 

“We  want  to  bring  more  people 
to  the  Intranet,"  says  Yang.  “As  we 


attract  more  visitors,  we  hope  more 
departments  will  want  to  establish  a 
presence  on  IRIS  — and  we’II  help 
them  to  do  that.” 

The  Department  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  is  one  of  the  first 
departments  to  take  Information 
Services  up  on  its  offer.  Soon, 
anyone  who  works  at  Rush  will  be 
able  to  find  the  cafeteria’s  weekly 
menu  online.  That  convenience 
works  two  ways:  employees  won’t 
have  to  trek  all  the  way  to  the 
second  floor  of  Armour  Academic 
Center  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and 
Food  and  Nutrition  won’t  have  to 
field  so  many  calls  each  day. 

IRIS  will  evolve  naturally  over 
time  as  more  departments  decide  to 
go  online  and  as  new  opportunities 
present  themselves.  Information 
Services  is  already  looking  forward 
to  offering  artists  in  the  Medical 
Center  community  the  opportunity 
to  display  their  work  as  the  wel- 
coming graphic  on  the  IRIS  home 
page. 

Says  Yang,  “We  really  want  this 
site  to  be  an  expre.ssion  of  the 
people  who  work  at  Rush.”  ■ 


Be  .sure  to  start  using  the  neu» 
Ru.sh  Intranet  addre.ss; 
iris.rw.sh.cdu.  The  Rhino  ad- 
dress ii'il!  .soon  become  obsolete. 


Appointments 

In  July,  Diane  McKeever,  vice 
president  for  philanthropy  and 
communication,  announced  two 

promotions  in 
her  depart- 
ment. Karyn 
Reif  was 
named  assoc- 
iate vice  pres- 
ident for  phil- 
anthropy and 
Beth 

Joksimovic 
assumed  the 
position  of  executive  director  of 
development. 

Reif,  who  received  her  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  political  science 
from  Grinnell  College  in  1983  and 
her  master  of  arts  in  public  policy 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1987,  began  her  career  in  fund 
raising  in  1986  as  a development 
officer  for  the  YWCA  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago.  She  came  to 
Rush  in  1992,  where  she  has 
served  as  a director  of  develop- 
ment. Her  new  responsibilities 
include  the  general  administration 
of  the  philanthropy  section  as  well 
as  alumni  relations,  corporate  and 
foundation  relations,  information 
systems  and  planned  giving. 


joksimovic  received  a bache- 
lor’s degree  in  business  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1984.  After  working  for  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  she  came  to 
Rush  as 
assistant 
director  of 
development 
in  1986. 

Since  then 
she  has  held 
positions  as 
associate 


BethJoksimoMc 


director  of 
develop-ment.  As  executive 
director  of  development,  she  will 
oversee  Rush’s  annual,  major  and 
principal  giving  programs. 


John  H,  Brill,  MD.  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Department 
of  internal  Medicine’s  new  Section 
of  Medical  Informatics.  Informa- 
tics, the  science  of  computer 
hardware,  software  and  communi- 
cations, will  help  streamline  the 
work  of  clinicians  and  researchers 
at  Rush  and  Cook  County  Hospital 
by  making  access  to  patient 
information  quicker  and  easier. 

Brill  studied  computers  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  in  medical  school 


at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  offers  courses  in  informatics. 
For  the  last  five  years.  Brill  has 
been  medical  director  of  Infor- 
mation Services.  He  divides  his 
time  between  patient  care  and 
research  into  computer  tech- 
nology. 

Jack  C.  Olson,  MD.  has 
joined  the  Section  of  Geriatric 
Medicine. 

After  recei- 
ving his 
medical 
degree  from 
the  Univer- 
sity of  Michi- 
gan in  1984, 
he  completed 


]ackC.  Olson,  MD 


training  in 

internal  medicine  and  fellowship 
training  in  geriatric  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A 
highly  regarded  clinician  and 
educator,  Olson  served  as  assistant 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  director  of  the  Windermere 
Senior  Health  Center. 

Walter  Stoller,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  at  Rush  Medical  College. 

Stoller  received  his  MD  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  com- 
pleted his  residency  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  and  completed 
a fellowship  in  endocrinology  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts, 


where  he  was  also  an  instructor  in 
medicine.  Prior  to  coming  to  Rush, 
he  was  in  private  practice  in  the 
western  suburbs  and  he  was  the 
medical  director  and  founder  of 
the  Gottlieb  Diabetes  Fitness 
Program  at  Gottlieb  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Melrose  Park. 

Board-certified  in  internal 
medicine,  endocrinology  and 
metabolism,  Stoller  is  a recipient 
of  the  American  Diabetes  Associ- 
ation’s Provider  Recognition 
Award  with  Distinction.  His 
clinical  and  teaching  interests 
include  diabetes  care,  general 
endocrinology  and  internal 
medicine. 

Kudos 

David  D.  Caldarelli,  MD, 
professor  and  chairman  in  the 
Department  of  Ottdaryngology  and 
Bronchoesophagology  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  received  the 
1999  Honor  Award  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Otolaryn- 
gology-Head and  Neck  Surgery  at 
the  group’s  annual  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  this  September.  Bestowed 
since  1934,  the  award  recognizes 
academy  members  who  have  con- 
tributed service  through  presen- 
tation of  instruction  courses  or  sci- 
entific papers  or  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  continuing  medical 
education  as  faculty  or  committee 
members.  ■ 


Healthopoly:  A new  beginning  fer  year-round  heaith 
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As  a financial  planner  anJ 
budf'ec  analyst  for  Rush,  Iris 
Haylock  is  used  to  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  Medical  Center’s  fiscal 
fitness. 

But  after  getting  a health 
screening  a few  years  ago,  Haylock 
realized  that  she  h.id  her  own 
figures  to  worry  about. 

"My  cholesterol  level  was  high, 
my  fat  intake  was  more  than  would 
be  considered  healthy  and  1 had 
excess  body  fat,”  she  says.  “I  was 
gaining  a lot  of  weight  because  1 
didn't  pay  attention  to  what  1 was 
eating." 

Haylock  learned  about  her 
health  at  the  Employee  Wellness 
Health  Event,  sponsored  each  tall 
by  Employee  Wellness.  She  also 
learned  that  Wellness  programs 
offered  throughout  the  year  could 
teach  her  health  habits  that  would 
help  her  get  her  own  personal 
numbers  in  the  black. 

At  the  Employee  Wellness 
Health  Event,  formerly  called  the 
Employee  Health  Appraisal,  Rush 
employees  get  their  cholesterol, 
blood  pressure  and  blood  glucose 
levels  checked.  These  areas  are 
considered  high  risk  factors  be- 
cause they  can  contribute  to  heart 
disease  and  other  pniblems. 
Employees  also  have  their  height 
and  weight  measured.  Rush  pro- 
fessionals, including  nurses  and 
dietitians,  are  on  hand  to  explain 
results  to  attendees.  All  screening 
information  remains  confidential. 

This  year’s  event  ran  from 
Mtjndav.  Sent.  27.  rhrouL'h  Fridav. 


IS  IJ7W  of  ihctr  mou  vis-tWe  /m)^»rcuiLs,  Lynn  Peter'i 
ig,  leadiM,;’  cimi  OKminujnng  /lenii/i  fl7id/imd,ss 

Oct.  22  paychecks. 

"We’re  not  a substitute  for 
seeing  a doctor.  We’re  another 
resource  for  the  Rush  community,” 
says  Lynn  Peters,  MS,  coordinator 
of  Employee  Wellness.  "This  infor- 
mation is  beneficial  to  employees 
tliat  take  advantage  of  this  free 
service.” 

Because  Haylock  regularly 
attends  Wellness  programs,  she  has 
developed  a healthy  regimen.  She 
attends  exercise  classes  at  Rush, 
eats  salads  every  day  and  avoids 


filling  her  grocery  cart  with  high- 
fat  foods. 

"The  fair  motivated  me  to  take 
charge  of  my  health.”  she  says. 
“Having  activities  here  at  Rush 
makes  it  more  convenient  for  me 
to  exercise  during  lunch  or  after 
work." 

The  Health  Appraisal  can  lay 
claim  to  many  success  stories  like 
Haylock’s. 

Jacqueline  Burgess,  manager  of 
the  corporate  real  estate  office  at 
Rush,  praises  the  Employee  Well- 
ness staff  for  helping  her  trim 
about  35  pounds  in  a two-year 
period.  Burgess,  who  was  once  up 
to  180  pounds,  attends  many 
Wellness  classes  that  dish  out 
healthy  eating  tips. 

"I  takes  will  power  to  keep  the 
weight  off,  but  1 wouldn’t  have 
been  able  to  do  it  without  their 
help."  she  says.  ■ 

If  you  would  like  to  be  added 
to  the  Employee  Wellness 
monthly  newsletter  or  re- 
ceive their  weekly  e-mail 
listing  of  wellness  activities 
— everything  from  aerobics 
classes  and  weight  loss 
programs  to  health  and 
fitness  seminars  — call 
Employee  Wellness  at  2-2817, 
or  send  e-mail  to  wellness® 
rush.edu. 

Also,  he  sure  to  look  on  the 
Intranet  at  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness/index.html. 


Ring  around  the  allergy  trigger 


On  Aug.  23,  Employee  Wellness  and  the  Section  of  Allergy  and 

Immunology  sponsored  an  Allergy  Carnival  for  Rush  Employees  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium.  After  completing  a quick  survey  that 
tested  their  allergy  knowledge,  participants  moved  frtmi  game  to  game 
— including  a Jeopardy-style  quiz  and  a ring  toss  — to  learn  more  about 


v^PlAn  Qn  It 


1 

2 

3 

Hcalthopoly,  all  week 
long  in  the  Ground 
Floor  Atrium,  7:00  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  See  Health 
& Fitness  Courses  below. 

4 

5 

Coaching  for  Improved 
Performance,  9 to  1 1 ;30 
a.m.  See  LEAP  Courses 
below. 

6 

7 

8 

CO 

10 

11 

Family  Medical  Leave 
Act,  9 to  1 1 a.m.  See 
LEAP  Courses  below. 
Choose  to  Lose  begins, 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

See  Health  & Fitness 
Courses  helotv. 

12 

How  to  Mouse,  9 to 
11:30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  heloie. 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn, 
"Image  Matters,”  12:15 
to  1 p.m.  See  In  Brie/,  p. 
3. 

13 

Yoga,  Thursdays 
through  Nov.  18,  1 to 
1:45  p.m.  $25.  Call  2- 
2817  to  register. 

Mind  Body  Series, 
“Care  of  the  Soul  for 
Busy  People.”  noon  to 
1 p.m.  See  In 
Brie/,  p.  3.  14 

Presentation  Skills, 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon.  See 
LEAP  Courses  bclotv. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Breast  Seif-Exam, 
noon  to  12:45  p.m. 

See  Health  & Fitness 
Courses  helou'. 
Grammar  & Proof- 
reading 11.  9 a.m.  to 
noon.  See  LEAP 
Courses  helou'.  ^ 

19 

Understanding 
Change,  9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 
See  LEAP  Courses 
below. 

Motivate  Your  Muscles 
kicks  off.  See  In  Brief. 
p.3. 

20 

Brea.st  Cancer  Aware- 
ness lecture,  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  at  707  S.  Wood. 
Suite  114.  Call  2-2817 

to  register. 

Yoga  Note:  today’s 
class  rescheduled  to 
Oct.  19,  1 to  ^ . 

1:45  p.,„.  21 

Lunchtime  Stress  Ex- 
press, Bryan  Bernard, 
PhD,  Rush  Alrheiiner’s 
Disease  Center,  “The 
Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Memory’  Loss," 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  Call  2- 
2817  to  register. 

22 

23 

24 

Healing  HealthCare 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  See 

25 

Where’s  the  Focus? 
.EAP  Courses  helou'. 

Benefits  Expo,  8 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  in  the  ground 
floor  Atrium.  See  In 
Brief,  p.  3 . 

26 

27 

28 

Working  Parents 
Support  Group 
discusses  “Guilt,"  notm 
to  1 p.m.  Call  2-2817 

to  register. 

29 

sa 

1 ■ HEALTH  a FITNESS  COURSES 

t • LEAP  COURSES  j 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free 

OCTOBER  SCHEDULE 

and  will  be  hold  in  Suite  1 14,  707  S.  WoixL 
To  register,  call  2-2817. 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your  completed  LEAP  fomt  to  2-2220 

Aerobics  — Srep  and  kick-hoxing  clas.ses 

or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information  and  rhe  registration  form 

are  also  online  at  iris.rush.edu/hr/index.html.  \ ^ \\ 

throughout  the  week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility.  Equip- 

Coaching lor  Imppoved  Perlopmance,  Oct.  8 — Managers:  Icam  how  a continuous  flow  of  instructions, 

ment  provided  and  first  class  is  free.  Eiich 

comments  and  suggestions  can  maximiie  your  department's  performance.  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  $65. 

class  thereafter  is  $3. 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  II,  Oct.  20  — Advance  rhe  skills  you  picked  up  in  G P 1 as  we  cackle  such  issues  as  split 

Breast  Self-Examination,  Oct.  19  — Dianne 

infinitives,  dangling  modifiers  and  the  proper  place  of  prepositions.  9 a.m.  to  nwn.  $65. 

t L.ipm.in,  RN,  MS.  teaches  the  proper  tech- 

Healing  HealthCare:  Where's  the  Focus?  — This  interactive  class  — a two-day  version  of  “People  Centered  Teams”  — focuses 

nique.s  for  early  detection  of  breast  cancer  in 

1 

on  listening  skills,  team  accountability  and  the  different  personalities  that  make  up  a department.  Oct.  25  and  26,  8 a.m. 

863  POB  from  noon  to  12:45  p.m. 

to  5 p.m.,  615  Jones.  To  register,  call  Pam  Napier  at  2-2336. 

Choose  to  Loose  — Leanr  the  key  to  perma- 

How to  Mouse,  Oct.  13  — Ever  wonder  why  they  call  it  a mouse?  And  what's  so  floppy  about  rhe  disk?  If  you’re  new  to 

nent  weight  kxs,s  in  eight  classes  led  by  a 

computers,  this  class  if  for  you.  You’ll  learn  all  the  basics,  from  turning  your  computer  on  and  logging  in  to  finding  and 

dietitian.  Tuesdays,  noon  to  1 p.m.,  Oct  12 

opening  applications,  working  with  documents  and  closing  everything  out  correctly.  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Free. 

to  Dec.  7.  $75. 

Presenlalion  Shills,  Oct.  15 — Mark  (Communtcation  Styles)  Harris  offers  another  of  his  fun-filled  workshops.  If  you  can't 

HealUlopoty,  Oct.  4 to  8 — L\>n't  miss  your  last 

■ imagine  the  words  “fun”  and  "presentation”  in  rhe  same  sentence,  do  not  mi.ys  this  class.  8:30  a.m.  to  noon.  $100. 

chance  to  learn  key  facts  about  your  health 

Undepslanding  Change,  Oct.  20  — Evers’thing  around  you  — at  home,  at  work  and  life  m general  — is  changing  so  fast. 

— and  add  $70  to  your  paycheck.  Bring  your 
Rush  ID  to  the  Ground  Floor  Atrium,  7 a.m. 

Learn  proven  methods  to  keep  your  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Free. 

to  2:30  p.m. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  Oct.  12—  Federal  law  allows  eligible  employees  up  to  12  weeks  ofleave.  This  course  will 

teach  managers  rhe  intricacies  of  the  law.  9 to  1 1 a.m.  Free. 

A 

v^PlAN  OnT 


Sunday  Monday Tuesday  Wednesday Thursday Friday 


L 

eo 

Healthopoly,  all  week 
long  in  rhe  Ground 
Floor  Atrium,  7:00  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  See  Heult/i 
& Fitness  Courses  bebw. 

4 

5 

Coaching  for  Improved 
Performance,  9 to  1 1 :30 
a.m.  See  LEAP  Courses 
helou-'. 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

Family  Medical  Leave 
Act,  9 to  1 1 a.m.  See 
LEAP  Courses  beloiv. 
Choose  to  Lose  begins, 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

See  Health  & Fimess 
Courses  helou'. 

12 

How  to  Mouse,  9 to 
11:30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  helmv. 

Lunch  'N'  Learn, 
“Image  Matters,"  12:15 
to  1 p.m.  See  In  Brtcf,  p. 
3. 

13 

Yoga,  Tliursdays 
through  Nov.  18,  1 to 
1:45  p.m.  $25.  Call  2- 
2817  to  register. 

Mind  Body  Series. 
"Care  of  the  Soul  for 
Busy  People,"  noon  to 
1 p.m.  See  In 
Brief.  I>.  3.  14 

Presentation  Skills, 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon.  S 
LEAP  Courses  belou' 

1 

17 

18 

Breast  Self-Exam, 
noon  to  12:45  p.m. 

See  Health  & Fitness 
Courses  below. 
Grammar  tSi  Proof- 
reading ll,  9 a.m.  CO 
noon.  See  LEAP 
Courses  helntv.  ^ ^ 

19 

Understanding 
Change,  9 to  1 1 :30  a.m. 
See  LEAP  Courses 
below. 

Motivate  Your  Muscles 
kicks  off.  See  In  Brief. 
p.3. 

20 

Breast  Cancer  Aware- 
ness lecture,  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  at  707  S.  Wood, 
Suite  114.  Call  2-2817 

to  register. 

Yoga  Note:  today’s 
class  rescheduled  to 

Oct.  19,  1 to  ^ . 

1:45  p...  21 

Lunchtime  Stress  E 
press,  Bryan  Bemarc 
PhD,  Rush  Alzheime 
Disease  Center,  “Th 
Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Memory'  Los 
12:15  to  1 p.m.  Call 
2817  to  register. 

2 

24 

Healing  HealthCare 
8 a.m.  CO  5 p.m.  See 

25 

: Where’s  the  Focus? 
LEAP  Courses  helou'. 

Benefits  Expo,  8 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  in  the  ground 
floor  Atrium.  See  In 
Brief.  /)-  3. 

26 

27 

28 

Working  Parents 
Support  Group 
discusses  “Guilt,”  no 
to  1 p.m.  Cal!  2-281' 
to  register. 

2 

■ HEALTH  & FITNESS  COUHSES 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free 
and  will  be  held  in  Suite  1 H,  707  S.  Wo<xl. 
To  register,  call  2-281 7. 

AePObiCS  — Step  and  kick-boxing  classes 
throughout  the  week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility.  Etjuip- 
ment  provided  and  first  class  is  free.  Each 
class  thereafter  is  $3. 

Breast  Self-Examination,  Oct.  19  — Dianne 
C'hapman,  RN.  MS,  teaches  the  proper  tech- 
niques for  early  detection  of  breast  cancer  in 
863  FOB  from  lumn  to  12:45  p.m. 

Choose  to  Loose  — team  the  key  to  perma- 
nent weight  lavs  in  eight  clas,ses  led  by  a 
dietitian.  Tuesdays,  noon  to  I p.m.,  Oct  12 
to  Dec.  7.  $75. 

Healthonolv.  Oct.  4 to  8 — Don't  miss  your  last 


• LEAP  COURSES 


OCTOBER  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  rhe  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your  complettxl  LEAP  form  to  2-2220 
or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information  and  the  registration  lorm 
are  also  online  at  irls.rush.edu/hr/index.html. 

Coaching  for  Improved  Perlormance,  Oct.  6 — Managers;  learn  how  a continuous  flow  of  instruction' 
comments  and  suggestions  can  maximize  your  department’s  performance.  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  $65. 
firammar  and  Proofreading  II,  Oct.  20  — Advance  the  skills  you  picked  up  in  G &.  P 1 as  we  tackle  si 
infinitives,  dangling  modifiers  and  the  proper  place  of  prepositions.  9 a.m.  to  noon.  $65. 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus?  — This  interactive  class  — a two-day  version  of  "People  Ce 
on  listening  skills,  team  accountability  and  the  different  personalities  that  make  up  a departmeni 
to  5 p.m.,  615  Jones.  To  register,  call  Pam  Napier  at  2-2336. 

How  to  Mouse,  Oct.  13  — Ever  wonder  why  they  call  it  a mouse?  And  what’s  so  floppy  about  the  di 
computers,  this  class  if  for  you.  You’ll  learn  all  the  basics,  from  turning  your  computer  on  and  log 
opening  applications,  working  with  documents  and  closing  everything  out  correctly.  9 to  1 1 :30 ; 
Presentation  Skills,  Oct.  15  — Mark  (Communication  Styles)  Hams  offers  another  of  his  fun-filled 
imncFini-  rKi'  words  “Am”  :ind  “oresenration"  in  the  same  sentence,  do  ml  miss  this  class.  8:30  a.m. 


Say  a lltOe  prayer 


Every  week  in  the  Department 
of  Religion,  Health  and  Hu- 
man  Values  offices  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Annex  Building, 

Rush’s  nondenominational  prayer 
group  comes  together  to  offer  its 
hopes  for  the  Medical  Center  and 
the  West  Side. 

"We  can  unify  through  prayer,” 
says  Helen  Speights,  above, 
patient  coordinator  in  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute,  a member  of  the 
group  and  a minister.  “We  can 
come  together  through  prayer.  We 
want  to  help  in  the  hospital  and  in 
the  community." 

Those  sentiments  were  echoed 
at  the  group’s  second  annual  prayer 


conference,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Religion.  Health 
and  Human  Values,  on  July  3 1 , 
where  speaker  Mildred  C.  Harris, 
founder  of  God  First  Ministries, 
stressed  the  spiritual  practicality  of 
volunteering  in  the  community. 

Says  Speights,  who  volunteers 
in  the  Rush  cuddler  program  for 
premature  babies,  “We  need  to 
show  love.  Not  just  talk  about  it, 
but  live  it.” 

For  more  information  about 
the  prayer  group,  which  meets 
Tuesdays  from  noon  to  1 p.m., 
contact  Speights  at  3-2512  or 
(773)  776-4684." 


Sweet  sounds  in 

On  Wed., 

Oct.  20,  at 
4:30  p.m.,  the 
Dame  Myra 
Hess  Concert 
Series  returns 
from  its  sum- 
mer  vacation 
with  a free 
piano  recital 
featuring  Sara  Davis 
Buechner  in  the 
Garden  Room  of 
Room  500. 

She  will  he 
performing  Ignaz  Jan 
Paderewski’s  "Polish 
Dances,"  Op.  5,  as  well 
as  selections  by  Frederic 
Chopin. 

The  highest- 
ranking  American 
prizewinner  at  the  1986 
International 
Tchaikovsky  Compe- 
tition, Buechner  has 
played  with  many  of 
America’s  major  orchestras,  inclu- 
ding the  New  York  Philhamionic 
and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 


the  Garden  Room 

Her  highly  ac- 
claimed CD  releases 
range  frc^m  Brahms 
and  Mozart  to 
Stravinsky  and  a 
collection  of  rag- 
time works. 
Buechner ’s  record- 
ing of  solo  works  by 
George  Gershwin 
was  Stereophik 
magazine's  “Record 
of  the  Month”  in 
May  1994  and  her  1997  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bach-Busoni 
"Goldberg  Variations”  was  featured 
in  the  “Arts  (Si  Leisure”  section  of 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times. 

The  next 

performance  in 
the  series  will  be  on 
Wed.,  Nov.  10, 
when  pianist  David 
Gross  comes  to  the 
Garden  Room  with 
an  all  Chopin 
program  to  com- 
memorate the 
1 50th  anniversary 
of  the  composer’s 
death. 

All  Rush 

faculty,  students  and  staff  are  invited 
to  both  performances,  which  will  be 
followed  by  receptions  with  the 
performers.  ■ 
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Office  of  Research  Affairs  looks  to  the  future 


Tu’o  ravnr  nppommitints  in  (he  Office  of  Research  Ajfairs:  Deborah  BanuirJ  (left) , senior  Iiisritutional  Review  Board  adminisiniU' 
and  A/ml  Trc'n/u;liiii:.  alwctulon  ajurJuuifur. 


Without  all  of  their  hard  work,  we 
coukl  not  have  been  successtul." 

Now  Research  Affairs  has  moved 
beyond  tliat  initial  respKinse  — what 
Clark  calls  Phase  1 — and  into  Phase 
II:  streamlining. 

An  increasingly  thorough  screen- 
ing process  tor  all  new  human  research 
prottKols  will  help  investigators 
anticipate  the  concerns  of  die 
Institutional  Review  B(.iardsand 
expeilite  study  approval.  The  Office  of 
Research  Affairs  is  also  speeding  up 
review  of  licensing,  patenting  and 
other  legal  agreements  that  are  parr  of 
many  studies.  In  time,  online  updates 
will  help  investigators  monitor  a 
project's  progress  through  Kith  of  these 
review’  processes. 

Clark  is  particularly  excited  aKiut 
RiLsh's  new  subscription  to  the 
Communit>'  of  Science,  a Web-based 
network  of  scientists  and  tiinding 
oppi-irtunlties.  In  use  at  nmst  of  the 
world  s top  research  uni\  ersities,  it  gi\'es 
Rush  faculty  the  opportunity'  to  include 
their  publication  histories  and  research 
interests  in  an  online  database  luid.  in 
turn,  gi\’es  them  access  to  the  siime 

comimied  on  /xyc 


On  Aug.  3 1 , Rush’s  Office  of 

Research  Affairs  learned  diac  the 
Medical  Center  w-as  free  of  all  the 
conditions  placed  on  its  human  subject 
research.  This  news  came  only  lO 
months  after  the  federal  Office  for 
Protection  from  Research  Risks 
(OPRR)  reinstated  Rush's  ability  to 
conduct  human  subject  research 
following  a five-day  suspension  in 
OctoKr  1998. 

“It  you  look  around  at  ocher 
institutions  chat  have  been  laboring 
under  this  difficulty,"  says  David  Clark, 
PhD,  director  of  research  affairs  and 
assistant  vice  president  tor  research, 
“none  ot  them  has  receivetl  the 
OPRR's  blessing  and  been  released  in 
lO  months,  Tliis  really  is  a standtuit 
accomplishment.” 

Indeed,  the  OPRR’s  director  has 
cited  Rush’s  efforts  as  a “national 
benchmark"  — a commendation  that 
comes  after  mondis  of  hard  work.  To 
review  the  1 ,500  human  subject  studies 
active  at  Rush,  diree  additional 
Institutknial  Review  Btiards,  the  groups 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  research  is 
•safe  tor  patient  participation,  were 
created  — two  tem/mrary'  and  one 


pemianent.  To  coordinate  that  review’ 
and  to  manage  Rush’s  growing  research 
pro^am,  the  Research  Affairs  staff  has 
grown  from  five  to  1 6.  The  office  also 
created  a comprehensive  program  to 
eelucate  the  Rush  research  community 
aKiut  the  guidelines  governing  human 
subject  protection. 

“To  say  they  worked  long  hours 
doesn’t  even  begin  to  explain  it,"  says 
Lirry  GcxxJman,  MD,  senior  vice 
president  tor  mc*dical  affairs.  "TTiey 
were  working  1 5 or  16  hours  a day, 
seven  days  a week.  Similarly,  the 
response  of  the  faculty,  in  staffing 
Institutional  Review  Boards  that  met 
daily  and  preparing  studies  for 
resubmission,  w'as  outstanding. 


David  C Clark.  rhP 


Breast  cancer  education 
aims  for  prevention 


UT  ust  because  a woman  doesn’t 

I have  a family  history-  of  breast 
cancer,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  she  is 
not  at  risk,”  says  Catherine  Schult:, 
RN.  a research  nurse  in  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute.  In  fact, 
approximately  80  percent  of  women 
diagi'uvied  with  breast  cancer  have 
no  known  risk  factors. 

This  is  just  one  of  die  many 
points  that  health  care  professionals 
at  Rush  and  around  the  country’  are 
making  about  breast  cancer.  To  help 
get  the  word  out,  October  was 
designated  National  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Month.  As  part  of  this 
ettbrt,  Kris  Rossof  RN,  unit  director, 
inpatient  oncology'  ser\’ices,  helped 
lead  the  charge  to  educate  Rush 
employees  and  visitors  about  this 
deadly  disease  by  distributing 
pamphlets  and  answering  questions 
at  an  information  table  outside  the 
cafeteria. 

Educating  women  about  risk 
factors  associated  with  breast  cancer 
and  emphasiiing  the  importance  of 
early  detection  are  major  objectives 
for  breast  cancer  awareness  ad\'ocates 
like  Rossof  and  Schultr. 

Risk  factors  include  an  age  of  50 
or  older,  a family  history  of  breast 
cancer,  previous  biopsies  for 
premalignant  diseases,  having  a first 
period  before  the  age  of  1 2 and 
having  a first  pregnancy  after  30  or 


ha\‘ing  no  children  at  all. 

Postmenopausal  women  age  35 
and  older  with  any  of  these  risk 
factors  may  be  eligible  for  STAR,  a 
nationwide  study  currently  under 
way  at  Rush.  This  study  compares 
the  effectiveness  of  two  drugs. 
Tamoxifen  and  Raloxifene,  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  breast 
cancer  in  women  with  an  increased 
risk  of  developing  breast  cancer.  For 
information  about  this  study,  contact 
Schultz  at  2-5663. 

"Early  detection  is  crucial,”  says 
Rossof  The  earlier  that  breast 
cancer  is  detected  and  treated,  the 
more  likely  that  patients  will  have 
long-term  sur\ival. 

According  to  experts,  self  breast 
examinations  and  mammography  are 
the  best  means  of  detecting  breast 
cancer  in  its  early  stages.  But 
statistics  show  chat  most  women  who 
need  mammograms  don’t  get  them. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  problem, 
the  American  Cancer  Society 
changed  its  detection  guidelines  to 
include  yearly  screenings  for  all 
women  aged  40  and  older. 

Rossof  says  she  is  thrilled  to  find 
the  Rush  community  so  responsive 
to  the  information  she  distributed.  “I 
think  we  were  really  able  to  reach 
out  CO  women  at  the  Medical  Center 
and  I hope  that  we  made  a 
difference,”  she  says.  ■ 


Dma  He  -.  RN,  left,  gets  a pink  nhh(/n  fn/m  cJticotf/r  Km  Rosuff,  RN.  outsitle  die  cu/eicTiti 
dwring  Dr.-.-.f  Cancer  Aumcnei-i  Mimth. 


Manager  training  sessions 

Are  you  a Rush  manager  who  still  hasn't  attended  one  of  the  mandatory 
manager  compliance  training  sessions?  Sign  up  for  one  of  the  additional  j 

dates  below  by  calling  Maritza  Ramirez  at  2-5303. 

I 

12/09  (Thurs.)  9:00  - 10:30  a. m.  in  AR  540 
12/14  (Tues.)  1:00  - 2:30  p.m.  in  AR  540 
12/21  (Tues.)  Noon  - 1:30  p.m.  in  AR  540 

AR=  Armour  Academic  Facility 


IntheNenx« 


In  the  Oct.  31  Chicago  Tribune, 
pediatrician  Beth  Volin,  MD,  talked 
about  how  to  get  infants  on  a regular 
sleep  schedule.  The  following  day, 
sleep  researcher  James  Wyatt,  PhD, 
was  quoted  in  a Tribune  story  about 
the  importance  of 
teenagers  getting 
enough  sleep. 

C/iannel  5 Neucs 
interviewed 
surgeon  Keith 
Millikan,  MD, 
and  a patient  for 
an  Oct.  1 story 
about  the  "plug 
and  patch”  method  of  hernia  repair  at 
Rush. 


Keith  Millikan,  MD 


Following  the  death  of  Chicago  Bear 
Walter  Payton  on  Nov'.  1. 
hepatologist  Elizabeth  Fagan,  MD, 
discussed  liver  disease  with  the  NBC 
Nightly  Neies,  channels  2 and  5,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Daily 
Southtouii  and  the  Daily  Herald. 

On  Oct.  28,  channels  2,  7 and  32 
interviewed  bone  marrow  specialist 
Leanne  Berkahn,  MD,  the  attending 
physician  for  Donna  and  Barbara 
Moseley.  On  Oct.  26,  Barbara  — who 
donated  a kidney  to  her  mother  two 
years  ago  — donated  bone  marrow  to 
her  sister  Donna  in  a procedure 
performed  at  Rush.  WQN  Nervs, 
W^BM-AM  and  WMAQ-AM  radio 
also  aired  stories. 


The  Jobs  section  in  the  Oct.  24 
Chicago  Tribune  included  an 
interview  about  careers  in  social  work 
with  Colleen  Flynn,  LCSW,  who 
works  at  the  Rush  Pediatric  Primary 
Care  Clinic. 


On  Oct.  22,  National  Public  Radio 
and  Channel  7 Neiv.s  asked  David 
Bennett,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center,  for  his 
response  to  new  research  that  might 
lead  to  a more  effective  treatment  for 
Alzheimer’s  Disease. 

Neurologist  Katie  Kompoliti,  MD, 
was  interviewed  by  WGN-AM  radio’s 
Bob  Collins  on  Oct.  18  concerning 
Parkinson’s  disease.  The  interview 
was  related  to  Parkinson’s  patient 
Muhammad  Ali’s  announcement  that 
he  would  consider  fighting  again, 

News  coverage  of  the  9th  Annual 
Upper  Midwest  Sleep  Society 
meeting  held  at  Rush  <5n  Oct.  1 5 
included  reports  from  channels  2 and 
5,  WMAQ-AM  radio  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Topics  discussed 
ranged  from  dreams  and  binge  eating 
while  sleep  walking  to  the  issue  of 
regulating  sleepy  truck  drivers  and 
caffeine’s  impact  on  sleep.  Rosalind 
Cartwright,  PhD,  director  of  the 
Rush  Sleep  Disorder  Clinic  and 
Research  Center,  was  interviewed,  as 


were  James  Wyatt,  PhD,  and 
neurologist  Anthony  Proskc,  MD. 
Cartwright  also  did  a live  interview 
with  WMAQ-AM  radio  on  Nov,  4, 
which  was  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  publication  tif  Sigmund  Freud’s 
The  Inurpretation  of  Dreams. 

Channel  5’s  Oct.  14  stoiy  on  tubal 
ligations  featured  an  interview  with 
obstetrician/gynecologist  Mary  Wood 
Molo,  MD. 

Roberta  Clarke,  MS,  RD,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Nutritivvn  Clinic,  was 
quoted  in  a story  about  obesity  in  the 
Oct.  1 1 Chicago  Tribune. 

Christine  Tangney,  PhD,  research 
director  at  the  Rush  Heart  Institute’s 
Preventive  Cardiology  Center,  was 
interviewed  by  WMAQ-AM  radio  on 
Oct.  1 1 about  the  role  green  tea  and 
other  foods  play  in  preventing  heart 
disease. 


Dan  Caron, 

RN,  director  of 
Forensic 
Psychiatric 
Nursing  at  the 
Isaac  Ray 
Center,  and 
James 

Cavanaugh, 

MD,  the 
center’s  director,  appeared  on 
WTTW'TV’s  Chicago  Tonight  on 
Oct.  1 2 to  discuss  whether  people  who 
are  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity  should  be  considered 
dangerous  to  society.  Cav'anaugh  has 
research  suggesting  that  only  12 
percent  of  those  who  are 
institutionalized  after  being  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  commit 
any  crimes  upon  release. 


On  Oct.  21 , Channel  5’s  story  about 
the  Rush  Center  for  Voice  Disorders 
included  an  interview  with  Steven 
Charrous,  MD,  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Otolaryngology 
and  Bronchocsnphagology  and 
director  of  the  new  center. 


Cardiothoracic 
surgeon  Robert 
March,  MD.  co- 
author of  a new 
study  published 
in  the  New 
England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  spoke 
with  the  Chicago 
Stm-Timc.s  on 
Sept.  30  and  Cram’s  Chicago 
Business  on  Nov,  8 about  a new 
angina  treatment.  The  procedure, 
called  transmyocardial  revascu- 
larization, involves  drilling  tiny  holes 
in  the  heart  with  a laser,  which  is 
thought  to  increase  the  flow  of 
oxygenated  blood  to  damaged  heart 
muscle,  significantly  reducing  the 
pain  and  discomfort  of  angina.  ■ 


iwy  T/it.iuirra-i/w?itJosL7)/iM  Z’aviw.  MA.  uif/i  K'urcn  Btiiiy,  MS.  RN.  cluiii  tjfihc 
AmcnciJii  .s  u'lf/i  r)h(iWini.>  Aa  Tas/<  F<wc*\  Au’(Ju/’> 

Thonar  award  honors 
dedication  to  seif  and  others 


As  a memher  of  the  Rush 

Accessibility  Task  Force  during 
the  1980s.  Joseph  Payne,  MA, 
championed  the  rights  of  the 
disabled.  Along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  he  advised 
Rush  on  ways  to  make  its  facilities 
more  accessible  to  those  with 
disabilities,  such  as  installing 
electronic  doors  at  major  entrances 
and  increasing  the  number  of 
parking  spaces  designated  for  the 
disabled. 

Today,  Payne,  the  director  of 
Information  Management  and 
Support  Services  in  the  Department 
of  Utilization  Management,  is  the 
beneficiary  of  his  own  work. 

Two  years  ago,  he  developed 
ALS,  often  referred  to  as  Lou 
Gehrig’s  disease.  The  untreatable 
disease,  which  affects  the  spine, 
causes  weakness  in  the  muscles. 
Payne  now  uses  a wheelchair  to  get 
around. 

”1  now  am  able  to  see  all  the 
little  things  that  we  did  to 
accommiulare  those  people  who 
have  disabilities,”  Payne  says. 

To  honor  his  efforts,  Leti  M. 
Heniktift,  MD,  president  and  CEO 
of  Rush,  presented  the  1999  Eugene 
Thonar.  PhD,  Award  to  Payne  at  a 
ceremony  in  September,  The  event 
was  held  during  National  Disability 

Correction 

The  July  1999  issue  of 
Neiv-sRount/s  incorrectly  reported 
the  sale  of  Health  Delivery' 
Management,  LLC.  HDM,  a 
provider  of  retail  and  specialty 
pharmacy  services,  medical 
supplies  and  equipment,  is  still 
owned  by  Rush  and  has  been  fully 
integrated  into  the  Medical 
Center’s  operations.  NeresRouncL 
regrets  the  error. 


Awareness  Month  and  Rush 
Rehabilitation  Week. 

Named  after  its  first  recipient. 
Rush  biochemist  Eugene  Thonar, 
PhD,  the  award  is  given  each  year  to 
a member  of  the  Rush  community 
who  has  provided  opportunities  to 
people  with  disabilities.  Nominees 
can  include  employees,  students  and 
volunteers.  Thonar,  who  has 
ankylosing  spondylitis,  a crippling 
disease  that  causes  severe  stiffness 
and  bowing  of  the  spine,  was  present 
at  the  ceremony  and  at  the 
luncheon  that  followed.  Payne  is  the 
eighth  recipient  of  this  award. 

Payne  is  now  a member  of 
Rush’s  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  Task  Force,  which  evolved  from 
the  former  disabilities  group. 

“Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  Joseph 
continues  to  contribute  to  Rush, 
adding  a new  dimension  to  the 
concept  of  caring  here  at  the 
Medical  Center."  Henikoff  says. 

Payne,  who  received  his  master’s 
degree  in  social  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  came  to  Rush 
as  director  of  the  Social  Services 
department  in  1981.  He  built  that 
department  from  a fledgling 
operation  to  a staff  of  32  social 
workers  and  has  developed  new 
social  work  programs  in  home  care, 
perinatal  care,  ambulatory 
psychiatric  care  and  for  teens  with 
drug  and  alcohol  problems.  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Rush  Day  Hospital,  the  Rush 
Presidential  Center  and  the  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center. 

In  a letter  supporting  Payne’s 
nomination,  Nancy  Reid,  LCSW, 
wrote,  “Joe  has  met  his  adversities 
with  renewed  energy  and  renewed 
vigor.  Joe  has  dedication  and  spirit, 
both  are  unwavering  and  both  create 
a model  of  what  to  do  when  choices 
are  made  for  you.”  ■ 


Research 

continued  from  page  I 
information  about  other  scientists  at 
Rush  , in  Illinois  and  around  the  world. 
Community  of  Science  also  offers  the 
most  comprehensive  listing  of  state, 
federal,  industry  and  foundation 
research  funds  now  available,  including 
weekly  e-mail  messages  — or  “funding 
alerts”  — tailored  to  each  researcher’s 
specific  area  of  interest. 

“We  would  like  to  get  very 
electronic,"  says  Clark.  In  the  future,  he 
says,  Rush  researchers  will  be  able  to 
visit  the  Rush  Intranet  and  fill  out 
everything  from  research  affairs 
paperwork  to  federal  grant  applications 
and  submit  it  all  with  the  push  of  a 
button. 

In  the  meantime,  Research  Affairs 
and  the  Institutional  Review  Boards  are 
preparing  for  the  next  wave  of  study 
reviews.  Federal  guidelines  require  that 
I all  human  research  studies  be  reviewed 
I at  least  once  a year,  and  the  hundreds 
I of  Rush  studies  reviewed  last  Jitnuar\'. 

I February  and  March  will  be  due  for 
1 review  in  the  next  few  months.  "We 
I need  to  distribute  those  reviews  over 
I time  so  that  they  don’t  all  come  due 
I after  the  new  year,”  Clark  says.  "We’re 
j actively  gearing  up  ;md  doing  some  of 
I them  now  to  get  ahead  of  the  game.” 

I Clark  reminds  Rush  researchers 
I that  they  can  get  ahead  of  the  game  as 
I well.  Since  attendance  at  the  latest 
w'orkshop  on  human  research 
! guidelines  is  required  for  study  re- 
I approval,  primary'  investigators  can 
I avoid  any  last-minute  problems  by 
I taking  die  course  now. 


News 

Rounds 

Published  monthly  for 
Rush  employees  by  the 
Office  of  Philanthropy 
and  Communication 


Clark  is  quick  to  thank  the 
researchers  for  all  of  their  cooperation 
and  enct)uragement  over  the  past  year. 

“Scime  of  them,”  he  says,  "made  a 
point  of  popping  into  the  office  to  say 
something  heartfelt  about  how  they 
appreciated  the  work  we  were  doing. 
That  was  such  a shot  in  the  arm.”  ■ 


InBref 


Give  the 
United  Way 

Rush's  annual  United  Way 
campaign  will  soon  be  under  way.  Be 
on  the  lookout  for  book  fairs,  candy 
sales  and  other  opportunities  to 
contribute  in  the  coming  months. 

Sing  out 

Help  spread  holiday  cheer!  Join 
the  Rush  choir.  Bring  joy  to  patients, 
co-workers  and  the  community’. 
Rehearsals  are  every' Tuesday  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  the  Rush  Chapel. 
No  audition  required.  All  you  need  is 
an  enthusiastic  attitude.  ■ 
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RUSH  CHOIR  CHRISTMAS  SCHEDULE 
All  performances  are  at  noon 


Tliursday,  12/9/99 

Pediatrics  5 Kellogg,  Pediatrics  5 Pavilion 

Friday,  12/10/99 

Tech  2000 

Monday,  12/13/99 

Professional  Building  11,  first  floor  lobby 

Tuesday,  12/14/99 

Lessons  and  Carols,  Taylor  Chapel,  1 Kellogg 

Wednesday.  12/15/99 

Outside  Atrium  Cafe,  fourth  floor  atrium 

Thursday,  12/16/99 

1 1 Kellogg 

Friday.  12/17/99 

Engineering,  jelke  basement 

Monday,  12/20/99 

Anchor  fifth  floor  patient  waiting  area 

Tuesday,  12/21/99 

JRB 

Editor:  Sean  Carr 


New  scrubs  policy 
in  effect  at  Rush 


There’s  a new  scrub  wear  policy  at 
Rush,  and  a new  automated 
scruhs'dispensing  s^-stem  is  helping  to 
keep  Rusli  scnshs  where  they  belong 
— at  Rush. 

“Tlie  new  pt^licy  clearly  states 
v\  ho  can  w'ear  scmlss  — which  are 
Rush  propertN'  — and  where  they  can 
be  worn,”  says  Kathleen  Behner, 
assistant  administrator  in  surgical 
services. 

Blue  Rush  logo  scrubs  may  only 
be  worn  in  surgery',  laKir  and  delivery 
and  affiliated  units  like  post- 
anesthesia care  and  in  vitro 
fertiliration.  Authorired  blue  scrub 
wearers  w^alking  to  or  Ixom  these  areas 
are  required  to  wear  a clean  buttoned 
white  lab  coat  or  a cK'»sed  cover  gown. 

Green  Rush  logo  scrubs  are 
restricted  to  authorired  wearers  within 
the  departments  of  interventional 
cardiology’  and  radiology  and  non- 
surgical  house  staii  and  on-call 
medical  students.  Wliile  traveling 
throughout  the  hospital,  authorired 
w’earers  are  asked  to  wear  a clean  lab 
coat  over  their  green  Rush  scrubs. 

Regardless  of  color,  no  Rush 
scrubs  are  to  be  worn  off  the  Medical 


Center  campus.  Rush  scruKs  have 
been  spotted  in  health  clubs, 
restaurants  and  at  other  luvspitals 
arouiid  Chicago  arid  across  the 
country'. 

Tlie  problem  is  not  unique  to  the 
Medical  Center.  So  Rush,  like 
Northwestern  Memorial  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  haspitals,  is 
now'  using  an  automated  system  to 
dispense  scrubs. 

Dispensets  have  been  placed  in 
four  locations  around  die  Medical 
Center:  one  each  in  the  men’s  and 
w’omen's  surgical  locker  rooms, 
another  in  the  labor  and  delivery  on- 
call  room  and  one  in  the  attending 
locker  room. 

Authorized  users  can  get  a pair  of 
blue  scrubs  from  a dispenser  — it 
looks  just  like  a regular  vending 
machine  — either  by  sw'iping  their 
Rush  ID  or  punching  in  a PIN 
number.  All  blue  users  have  a limited 
number  of  issues.  “What  that  means,” 
explains  Behner,  who  directed  the 
implementation  of  the  new  system,  "is 
that  each  user  can  only  have  so  many 
pairs  of  scrubs  out  at  a time,  and  when 
they  have  that  maximum  number  out, 


they  can’t  get  new 
scrubs  until  they  return 
a pair.” 

Return  units  are 
located  iiear  each 
dispenser,  and  users 
swipe  in  or  enter  their 
PIN  before  depositing 
their  used  scrub  sets. 

Sensors  read  the 
return,  a color  video 
camera  inside  the 
return  bin  ensures  that 
the  appropriate  items 
— and  not  a towel  or 
green  scmbs  — have 
been  returned,  and  a 
credit  is  issued  lor  a 
new  pair  i>f  scrubs. 

Available  24  hours 
a day,  seven  days  a 
week  and  offering  a 
variety  of  size 
combinations  — an 
extra-large  top  with 
large  pants,  for 
example  — the  new’ 
system  w'ill  help  streamline  work  at 
the  offsite  laundry’,  w hich 
electronically  monitors  the  units  to 
plan  deliveries  and  track  usage  over 
time.  The  new  dispensers  will  also 
save  the  medical  center 
approximately  $50,000  a year  in  lost 
scrubs,  but  — most  important  — the 
controlled  distribution  of  scrubs  and 


the  new'  use  policy  will  keep  Rush 
compliant  w’ith  public  health 
guidelines. 

And  Behner,  for  one,  is  pleased 
with  the  results.  "People  have  been 
very  cooperative,”  she  says.  “They 
understand  that  we’re  working  tti  save 
Rush  money  and  that  it's  all  for  the 
safety  of  our  patients.”  ■ 


APPOINTIVIB\ITS 

Kimberly  A.  Baldwin-Stried, 
MBA,  RRA,  CPHQ,  was  named 
Rush’s  director  of  medical  records. 
Scried  has  more  than  1 5 years  of 
experience  managing  health 
information,  having  w'orked  as  a 
consultant  for  Coopeis  tSi  Lybrand, 
Baxter  International  Healthcare  and, 
most  recently,  Laguna  Medical 
Systems,  Inc.  Prior  to  her  consulting 
work,  she  was  at  St.  Therese  Medical 
Center  in  Waukegan,  where  she  was 
responsible  for  medical  records, 
utilization  management,  risk  manage- 
ment and  quality  assessment  and  im- 
provement. She  received  her  degree 
in  medical  records  administration 
from  Illinois  State  University  and  her 
MBA  from  Lake  Forest  Graduate 
School  of  Management. 

KUDOS 

Gary  Alder,  DDS,  director  of 
Rush’s  dental  residency  program,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Practice  Associa- 
tion, which  works  to  develop  better 
administrative  and  clinical  practices 
in  dental  care. 

Kathryn  Christiansen,  DNSc, 
RN,  was  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Care 
at  that  groups  I8th  annual  meeting. 
Christiansen  has  been  a part  of  the 
Rush  0)llege  of  Nursing's  Commun- 
ity Health  Nursing  program  since 
1981,  and  has  served  as  executive 
director  of  Rush  Home  Care  Network 
since  1983. 


irld 


Jerry  Petasrrick,  MD 


Jerry  P. 
Petasnick, 

MD,  chairman 
of  diagnostic 
radiology  and 
nuclear 
medicine  at 
Rush,  played  a 
key  role  in 
creating  the 
exhibit 
“Radiology: 
Medicine’s 
New  Vision”  at  Disney  World’s  Epcot 
Center  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Tlie  exhibit, 
which  opened  Sept.  29,  is  part  of 
Disney’s  Millennium  Celebration  and 
uses  video,  the  Internet  and 
interactive  games  to  introduce  visitors 
to  the  history  of  radiology  and  to  the 
cutting-edge  technology  used  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  today. 
Petasnick  also  chairs  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Radiological  Society 
of  North  America,  the  primary 
sponsor  of  the  exhibit. 


Janice 

Buelow,  MS, 
RN,and  Phil 
Gattone  of  the 
Rush  Epilepsy 
Education  and 
Outreach 
Initiative  have 
been  selected 
as  members  of 


the  “Value 
People/Invest 
in  Success” 
speakers 
bureau. 
Sponsored  by 
the  Illinois 
Planning 
Council  on 
Developmental 
Disabilities,  the 

speakers  bureau  works  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  challenges  people 
with  developmental  disabilities  face 
and  the  contributions  they  can  make. 
The  speakers  bureau  members  will 
address  civic,  business  and 
community  organizations,  as  well  as 
the  media,  across  Illinois. 


On  Oct.  7, 

Janet  Wolter, 

MD,  holder  of 
the  Brian 
Piccolo  Chair 
for  Cancer 
Research  at 
Rush,  received 
the  Tradition 
of  Excellence 
Aw’ard  from  her  alma  mater,  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  High  School.  The 
award  is  presented  annually  to  alumni 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
academics,  literature,  their  professitm 
or  through  public  service.  A nation- 
ally respected  oncologist.  Wolter  is 


the  author  or  co-author  of  more  than 
100  scientific  articles  and  has  served 
on  scientific  committees  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  levels. 


The  Medicul  Center  has  received  its 
share  of  recognition  in  recent  mont/is; 

On  Oct.  1 , Rush,  founded  in 
1837,  was  named  a Sesquicentennial 
Honoree  by  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Scxriety’s  Centennial 
Awards  program.  This  designation 
recognizes  Illinois  businesses  and 
organizations  more  than  150  years 
old.  The  award  was  accepted  by 
Stuart  Campbell,  PhD,  director  of 
Medical  Center  Archives  and 
Records. 

The  United  Network  for  Organ 
Sharing  informed  Rush  that  it  is  the 
Illinois  leader  in  1-year  survival  rates 
tor  liver  transplants.  The  Medical 
Center  figure  of  84  percent  also 
exceeds  those  of  well-established 
national  centers  such  as  UCLA  and 
Mt.  Sinai  in  New  York. 

On  Oct.  27,  Rush’s  Hypertension 
and  Clinical  Research  Center 
received  a CtMumunity  Leadership 
Award  from  the  National  Kidney 
Foundation  of  Illinois,  Inc. 

On  behalf  of  the  Medical  Center, 
nurses  Charlotte  Ramazinski,  RN, 
Gia  Crisanti,  RN,  Sharon  Ceaser, 
RN,  and  Joanne  Garcia,  RN, 
accepted  the  State  Chairman’s  Award 
from  the  Illinois  Committee  for 
Employer  support  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  ■ 


Employees  honored  at  quarter  luncheon 


A smile  or  a friendly  greeting.  A pleasant  trip  from  one  department  to  another.  The  timely  delivery  of  a lunch  or  lab  results,  or  the  right  words  at 
the  right  time.  Rush  employees  have  a lot  of  people  to  please  — from  patients  and  their  families  to  doctors  and  their  fellow  Medical  Center 
employees.  It’s  hard  work,  but  it  comes  with  many  rewards.  One  of  those  is  the  quarterly  ceremony  and  luncheon  saluting  Rush’s  most  dedicated 
employees,  seven  of  whom  were  honored  in  September. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

Tajuana  Barnes 

When  the  operating  room  nurses  have 
questions  or  aincems  alx-)ut  their 
paychecks,  it’s  Tajuana  Barnes  — easily 
spotted  by  her  lemon-colored  clogs  — 
whom  they  calk  to. 

Barnes,  a secretary  in  Operating 
Room  Nursing,  handles  time  cards  for 
nurses  in  her  department.  If  a nurse  gets  a 
pay  raise,  goes  from  part-time  to  full-time 
or  chctnges  his  or  her  address,  then  it’s  up 
to  Barnes  to  get  that  infomiation  intr)  the  nurse’s  payroll  to  make  sure  the 
nurse  gets  pviid  correctly  and  on  time. 

But  Barnes  alsr)  takes  on  another  role  that  is  not  in  her  job  description. 
In  a scressfiil  place  where  a lot  of  patients  require  irrunediate  medical 
attention  from  dcxtors  and  nurses,  Barnes  helps  support  her  colleagues 
through  challenging  times,  says  Janet  Dougherty,  unit  director  of 
Perioperative  Nursing. 

‘Tajuana  is  able  to  remain  calm  iind  professirxial  at  all  times  while 
working  in  apparent  bedlam,”  Dougherty  says.  “She  is  always  available  to 
odiers  to  lend  them  her  ear  or  her  shoulder  to  cry  on.” 

During  the  past  few  months,  Barnes  has  made  personal  sacrifices  — 
w'ithout  complaint  — to  help  with  essential  work  in  her  department. 

“In  June,  she  canceled  a much-deserved  \'acation  in  order  to  help 
complete  end-of-che-fiscal-year  paperAvork,”  IDougherty  says.  "This  entailed 
mimy  hours  of  overtime  and  multiple  trips  to  odier  departments.  During 
trying  times,  1 have  never  seen  her  lose  her  smile  or  become  impatient  with 
odters” 

OrficT  EnTpbyce-o/'tfie-Qirrnter  norninees  tvere:  Cynthia  Clcirl<e.  Stephanie 
Kiesling,  Angelo  Munoz  and  Tracey  Sprowles. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Robyn  Hart-Koress 

Rob^n  Hart-Koress,  director  of  Child  Life 
Therapy.  Is  an  expert  at  making  sick 
children  feel  more  at  ease  about  the 
medical  care  they  receive  at  the  Medical 
Center.  She  has  wTitten  infonnation 
guides,  conducted  seminars  and  been  a 
guest  speaker  at  schcxils  and  parent  groups, 
teaching  others  about  the  importance  of 
creating  a comforting,  child-ffiendly 
atmosphere  w'hen  it  comes  tii  caring  for 
sick  children.  To  niiike  children  feel  at 
ecise,  she  brings  airtixm  characters  and  other  things  children  enj<iy  to  die 
Children’s  Hospital. 

“Tliese  children  have  to  go  to  the  X-ray  unit,  they  have  to  go  to  dae 
bone  m.imiw  transplant  unit  itnd  odier  unfamiliar  areas  of  the  Medical 
Center,”  Hart-Koress  says.  "This  frightens  them  because  these  are  adult 
units,  anLl  the  people  that  work  diere  don’t  really  kmow  how  to  take  care  of 
children.” 

Hart-Koress  is  always  willing  to  share  her  knowltxlge  with  coworkers 
imd  young  practitioners  to  ensure  diat  daey  know  what  it  takes  to  meet  die 
highest  standards  of  care  when  it  comes  to  children,  says  Jane  Grady,  director 
of  Employee  and  Organizational  Development. 

During  Noi'ember,  Hart-Koress  lent  her  expertise  abread  w'hen  she 
trai'eled  to  Vietnam  for  a project  called  Operation  Smile.  Tliere  she  helped 
children  feel  more  at  ease  as  they  undenvent  corrective  facial  surger>'. 

“Robyn  will  go  iinyw’here  there  is  a pediatric  patient,”  Grady  says.  “She 
stays  late  and  comes  in  on  weekends  if  diere  is  a child  or  family  that  needs 
comforting.” 

Back  in  Chicago,  she  is  kicking  off  die  holiday  seascin  by  participating 
in  a program  to  teach  CEOs  how  to  play  the  part  of  S<inta  for  chiklren. 

Lcnry  Strain,  direcior  of  tiie  Data  Center  m Servicei,  teas  riiso 

nommuted/cn'  Maruiger  of  the  Quartci\ 


Team  of  the  Quarter 

David  Frame,  Alan  Weinstein  and  Matt  Kemper 

David  Frame,  PharmD,  Alan  Weinstein,  PharmD,  and  Matt  Kemper, 
PhamiD,  have  a mission:  “To  ensure  that  patients  have  the  medication  they 
need,  when  diey  need  it,”  says  Kris  Rossof,  RN,  unit  director  for  inpatient 
oncology  services. 

Intelligence,  integrity  and  great  attitudes.  Tlicse,  says  Rtsstif,  are  the 
worxJs  that  descrilie  Rush  pharmacists  Frame,  Weinstein  and  Kemper.  They 
are  never  too  busy  to  answer  a question,  pixivide  suppirt  to  tidier 
pharmacists,  physicians  and  nurses,  talk  to  a patient  or  even  bake  a cake  for 
staff. 

The  nursing  staff  is  alw’ays  impressed  with  dieir  eye  for  detail.  The  three 
work  diligently  to  make  sure  all  medication  orders  are  accurate,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  patients  undergoing  chemotherapy,  a treamient  for  winch 
inaccurate  dosage  could  be  life-threatening-  They  have  a passion  for  derail 
because  they  know'  that  a patient's  comfort  and  healdi  depends  on  them. 

“A  physician  may  not  have  time  to  talk  to  a patient,  so  we  have  tti," 
Frame  says.  “PetHinally,  I think  the  greatest  part  of  this  job  is  working  xv’ith 
patients  and  discussing  their  medicines  w'irh  them.  It’s  not  just  about  helping 
them  to  take  the  medication,  but  helping  to  take  away  the  pain.” 

Ocher  Team  of  the  Quarrer  nominees  uvre:  Doris  AJexander,  Uz  Casseday, 
Colleen  Krawczyk,  Clare  Mason,  Angela  Morgan,  Deborah  Pach,  Sprhtg 
Richards  and  Irene  Winn  of  the  5 PaiiUion  Nursing  Su^;  Maiy  Virginia  Casey 
and  Karen  Strottf^ns  of  Medical  Surreal  Nursing;  and  h/reaa  HayneS'Hudffns 
and  William  Shepherd  of  Ocatpational  Theraljy. 

Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Each  quarter,  two  employees  are  recognized  for  the  excellence  and  pride  they 
bring  to  the  departments  of  Medical  Center  Engineering  and  Environ- 
mental Services.  In  1979,  a patient.  Girol  Stege,  noticed  the  Ie\’el  of 
dedication  and  concern  among  the  housekeeping  and  support  serv'ices  team 
membere  she  met.  She  w'anted  to  diank  them  for  their  piirt  in  making  her 
feel  comfortable  draing  her  stay  at  Rush.  Her  family  established  this  award  to 
do  just  that. 


Walter  Scott 

Along  with  his  ladder  and  his  cart 
filled  widi  light  bulbs  of  different 
shapes  iind  sizes.  Electrical 
Engineering's  Walter  Scott  alway's 
carries  a smile  am.!  a greeting  for 
patients  and  their  families  and  for 
his  fellow’  employees  at  die 
Medical  Center. 

It's  Scott’s  job  to  brighten  the 
many  corridors  and  nxmis  in  all  of 
the  buildings  at  Rush.  But  lighting 
space  IS  only  a part  of  what  he  does  at  Rush. 

“I  w'ant  to  fix  the  lamp  in  people’s  lives  so  that  light  can  come  into  their 
hearts,”  Scott  says.  “It’s  not  impissible.  I know  a smile  w'ill  brighten  up 
someKxiy’sday.” 

Scott,  known  as  Chuck>'  to  his  close  comrades,  came  to  Rush  as  a 
housekeeper  19  years  ago.  Five  years  ago,  deciding  upon  a career  change,  he 
enriilled  in  an  electrioil  course  at  a kx'al  tecliniail  ctillege.  By  the  time  one 
of  the  two  lighting  positions  at  Ritsh  Ixxiime  available,  Scott  had  the  know'- 
how  to  fill  the  job. 

Tliese  days,  his  lighting  beat  includes  Human  Resources,  Marshall  Field 
IV  Mental  Health  Center,  the  Tnangle  Office  Building  and  die  Johnston  R. 
Ekiwnian  Health  Center.  Many  of  the  repairs  he  iindertiikes  involve 
replacing  older  switches  and  fixtures  with  Y2K-compliant  compments. 
which  means  Walter  Scott  is  helping  to  light  Rush’s  w-ay  into  the  next 
niillenniuiii. 

Jerome  Reed 

The  flixirs  beneath  Scott’s  lights  ahvays  kxik  their  Irest  dianks  to  Jerome 
Reed.  An  enx’ironniental  specialist  at  Rush  for  17  years,  Reevl  wasala' 
honored  with  the  Stege  Aw'ard  but  w'as  unable  to  attend  the  ceremony.  ■ 


Platelet  donation:  there's 
always  an  urgent  need 


A healthy  body  pix^duces  billions 
of  platelets,  micnvscopic  discs 
that  help  our  blood  to  form  dors 
after  an  injur\‘  or  during  a surgical 
pRK'edure. 

But  there  are  many  people  whase 
Kxlies  can’t  pn^duce  enough 
platelets:  cancer  patients  whase 
chemotherapy  treatments  kill 
healthy  cells  along  with  the 
cancerous  ones,  inhibiting  platelet 
prixluction;  patients  undergoing 
Ktne  marrow  or  liver  transplants; 
and  people  with  blood  diseases  like 
aplastic  anemia. 

Without  platelets,  these  people 
are  m constant  danger  of  bleeding  to 
death.  Even  a seemingly  insignificant 
injury',  like  a stubbed  toe.  can  cause 
severe  internal  bleeding- 

“Most  of  the  people  who  receive 
platelet  transfusions  are  in  dire  need 
of  them,”  says  Julie  Weber,  Red  Cross 
donor  recruitment  representative  at 


Ru.sh.  “Often,  a platelet  transfusion 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.” 

That’s  why  Rush  and  its  blood 
supplier,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
encourage  healthy  adults  to  donate 
platelets.  Because  Rush  offers  all  the 
latest  cancer  treatments,  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  platelets  at  the 
Medical  Center  that  currently  is  not 
being  met  by  Chicago  donors  alone. 

“We're  using  three  to  four  times 
the  amount  of  apheresis  platelets 
that  we  are  able  to  collect  here  in 
the  on-site  Donor  Center.”  says 
Bruce  McLeod,  MD,  director  of  the 
Blood  Center. 

McLeod  hopes  that  will 
eventually  change  as  more  people 
leam  about  the  importance  of 
platelet  donation  - and  how  simple 
it  is  to  donate. 

Here’s  what  happens.  A small 
amount  of  blood  is  drawn  fnim  the 


Nik/<i  Jo/iiKon,  (tsMstanf  iii  (/ic 

lit  i/ic  Kfis/i  Center, 
donor  and  enters  a blood  separating 
machine  through  sterile  tubing, 
where  it  is  broken  down  into  its 
components:  red  and  white  cells, 
plasma  and  platelet.s.  The  platelets 
are  removed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
blood  is  returned  to  the  donor.  This 
process,  called  apheresis,  continues 
until  enough  platelets  are  collected. 

Including  a health  screening  and 
refreshments,  apheresis  takes  two  to 
two-and-a-half  hours,  and  the 


Rii.di  t^mcer  fii.sd'nitc,  is  ci  fnsi'iimc  /)/ate(c*£  ifoiior 

Center  has  a great  collection  of 
movies  to  help  you  pass  the  time  - so 
you  can  watch  “Saving  Private  Ryan” 
while  you’re  saving  lives. 

“A  movie  and  food  - what  more 
could  you  ask  for?”  Weber  says.  "But 
the  best  parr  is,  you  get  to  help 
people.” 

To  leam  more  about  platelet  or 
blood  donation,  or  to  make  an  ap- 
ptiintment,  call  Weber  at  2-7386.  ■ 


A model  unit 

Maria  Ramire:  and  Balvina  Del 
Camten,  patient  ser\  ice 
assistants  in  the  Surgical  Intensive 
Care  Unit  (SICU),  untangle  a 
"mess”  in  a patient  room.  They  work 
in  the  26-bed  unit  on  5 Kellogg  that 
provides  specialised  care  for  pei>ple 
who  have  had  heart,  lung, 
abdominal  and  neurological 
surgeries. 

With  that  wide  range  of 
specialties  comes  the  potential  for 
medical  waste.  But  employees  in  the 
unit  work  together  to  properly 
dispose  waste  and  to  keep  their  unit 


running  smoiuhly.  Their  efforts  were 
rewarded  with  the  quarterly  waste 
reduction  award,  given  by  the  Office 
of  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
to  the  area  in  the  Medical  Center 
that  excels  in  the  proper  disposal 
and  reduction  of  medical  waste. 

“It  was  relatively  easy  to  get  the 
entire  staff  to  cooperate  with  a 
program  that  saves  money  and 
eliminates  waste,”  says  Dick  Pahst, 
unit  serv'ice  manager  fcir  SICU.  “It 
just  made  sense.”  Thanks  in  part  to 
SICU,  Stericycle,  a leading  medical 
waste  removal  company  in  the 
United  States,  now  uses  Rush  as  a 
model  for  effective  hospital  waste 
reduction.  ■ 


TimeCapsules 


provide  programs  fnim  the 
baccalaureate  to  the  doctoral  level 
and  will  call  for  clinical  research  in 
nursing  in  .sufficient  scope  to  provide 
a substantive  base  for  improving  the 


quality  of  nursing  practice.”  Today, 
U.S.  Neivs  & World  Report  ranks  the 
Rush  College  of  Nursing  in  the  top 
4 percent  of  nursing  schtxds  with 
graduate  programs.  ■ 


10  Years  Ago... 

Golf  pro  Gus  Bemardoni  donated 
his  time  to  teach  golfing  techniques 
to  a group  of  patients  from  the 
Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  and  the  Johnston  R. 
B(wman  Center  for  Healthy  Aging. 
"The  only  kind  of  handicap  you 
have.”  Bemardoni  told  the  duffers  at 
the  Diversey  Driving  Range,  "is  the 
one  in  your  oum  mind:  thinking  you 
can’t  do  something.  I’ve  taught  people 
who  have  one  leg  or  one  arm,  I’ve 
taught  a man  who  didn’t  have  any 
legs.  I even  taught  a man  who  was 
blind  to  play.”  The  therapeutic 
recreation  department  sp<jnsored  the 
clinic  along  with  the  Chicago  Park 
District. 

20  Years  Ago... 

A $4.5  million  gift  from  the  John 
L.  and  Helen  Kellogg  Foundation  of 


Chicago  created  the 
National  Center  for 
Excellence  in  Nursing 
at  Rush.  The  gift 
endowed  the  College  of 
Nursing’s  dcartship  and 
the  Scholars-in- 
Residence  program  and 
modernized  the  East 
Pavilion  — now  the 
Kellogg  Pavilion  — 
where  more  than  half 
the  hospital’s  beds  were 
located.  At  the  center’s 
dedicatum  ceremonies 
in  October  1979, 

Luther  Christman, 

PhD,  dean  of  the 
College  t)f  Nursing, 
stated,  “The  center  will 
require  high  quality 
nursing  care,  surpassing 
existing  norms.  It  will 


hi  1989,  Gits  BerntmloTu  clixcitsseti  i/k’/mt'r  /Kimis  of  fiolf  u'ith  his  students  from  /ihysiccil  nietlidne  imtl  rt7uihiliftitiim. 


v^PlAn  On  ii 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday Thursday Friday 


Meeting  Facilitation, 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  See 
LEAP  Courses  beluu'. 

1 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express:  Bargain 
Buys  and  a Free 
Surprise,”  12:15  to 
1 p.m.  See  Heo/tfi  & 
Fitness  Courses  hcloiv. 

2 

3 

5 

Clear  Sentences,  9 a.m. 
to  noon.  See  LEAP 
Course.s  belou'. 

Healing  HealthCare,  8 

a.m.  to  5 p.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  below. 

6 

Healing  HealthCare, 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Mind  Body  Series: 
“Once  Upon  a 
Memory,"  noun  to  1 
p.m.  Sec  Health  and 
Fitness  Courses  Belou’. 

7 

Lunch  ‘n’  Leam: 

"Toys:  What’s  Hot, 
What’s  Not,”  1 2: 1 5 to  1 
p.m.  See  Health  and 
Fitness  Courses  below. 

8 

Attendance  Issues,  9 
to  1 1 a.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  below. 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Employee  Holiday 
Party  in  the  cafeteria. 

19 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

All  classes  are  free  and  will  be  held  in 
^ Suite  1 H,  707  S.  Wood  unless  otherwise 
noted.  To  register,  call  2-2817. 

Aerobics  — Work  off  holiday  treats 
through-out  the  week  at  noon  and  5:30 
p.m.  in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility. 
Equipment  provided  and  first  class  is  free. 
Deloup  from  Drunh,  Drugged  or  Drowsy  Driving 
Pick  up  information  for  a safe  holiday 
season  at  the  Employee  Wellness  table 
[during  the  Rush  Employee  Holiday  Party. 
Lunchtime  Stress  Express,  Dec.  Z — Share 
gift  ideas  and  enter  the  gift  grab  at  “Bargain 
Buys  and  a Free  Surprise.” 

Mind  Body  Series,  Dec.  7 — Utilization 
Management’s  Susan  Dallmann,  RN, 
AcT,  RMT,  CH,  will  discuss  hypno- 
! therapy  and  lead  a positive  past  life 


• LEAP  COURSES 


DECEMBER  SCHEDULE 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your  completed  LEAP  form  to  2-2220 
or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information  and  the  registration  form 
are  also  online  at  iris.rush.edu/hr/index.html. 

Attendance  Issues,  Dec.  9 — Do  you  have  employees  who  are  constantly  absent,  tardy  or  leaving  earl 
invited  to  learn  the  techniques  to  improve  employee  attendance.  9 to  1 1 a.m.  Free. 

Clear  Sentences,  Dec.  G — Learn  how  subjects  and  verbs  govern  clear  writing  and  practice  the  four  s 
sentences.  Participants  must  bring  a sample  of  rhcir  own  writing  to  the  workshop.  $65. 

Healing  Healthcare:  Where's  the  Focus?  — This  two-day  version  of  “People  Centered  Teain.s"  focuses  c 
accountability  and  the  different  personalities  that  make  up  your  department.  Dec.  6 and  7,  8 a.m.  t 
To  register,  call  Pam  Napier  at  2-2336. 

Healthcare  Education  System,  Dec.  6 — How  can  Rush’s  new  self-paced,  computer-based  training  syste 
is  for  those  wanting  to  learn  the  new  system  and  for  anyone  in  need  of  a refresher  course.  Every  Tm 
Choose  a date  and  call  Terri  Kinney  at  2-2989  to  register. 

Meeting  Facilltallon,  Dec.  1 — Don’t  let  the  20th  Century  end  without  learning  how  to  guide  a meetii 


How  Rush  win  ring  in  the  New  Year 


Finding  new  — and  simpler  — 
ways  to  do  things  has  been  part 
of  preparing  for  possible  Year  2000 
problems.  But  Rush  employees 
won’t  have  to  resort  to  stringing 
together  soup  cans  to  commu' 
nicate.  Phones  will  keep  ringing  at 
Rush. 

About  10  years  ago,  Rush 
installed  a backup  telephone 
system,  says  Carolyn  Whitney, 
director  ot  Telecommunications. 
The  backup  system,  consisting  of 
250  individual  outside  lines,  is 
connected  to  all  critical  hospital 
areas  and  most  departments.  The 


■ The  secondary  phone 
system  is  only  for 
emergency  use. 

■ To  test  the  orange  jack  in 
your  area,  plug  a beige 
telephone  into  it.  The 
black  phones  will  not 
function  in  these  outlets. 

■ To  find  out  the  emergency 
number  in  your  area,  look 
at  the  number  written  on 
the  jack  or  check  the 


lines  are  easily  identifiable  by  their 
orange  jack  covers.  It  you  need  to 
know  what  the  number  is  in  your 
area,  check  in  the  telephone 
directory.  The  Y2K  management 
training  booklet  has  a list  of  the 
backup  extension  numbers, 
organized  alphabetically  by 
department.  Call  Support  Services, 
2-7075,  if  you  need  a copy. 

Or,  simply  look  at  the  outlet. 

It  should  be  marked  with  a seven- 
digit  number.  Within  the  hospital’s 
emergency  telephone  system,  you 
only  need  to  use  the  last  four 
numbers  to  dial  an  extension.  A 


telephone  directory.  The 
Y2K  management  training 
booklet  has  a list  of  the 
backup  extension  numbers, 
organized  alphabetically  by 
department.  Call  Support 
Services,  2-7075,  if  you 
need  a copy. 

■ Within  the  hospital,  you 
only  need  to  dial  four 
numbers  to  reach  an 
emergency  extension.  A 


prefix  of  2 or  5 is  not  necessary. 
Unlike  regular  Rush  numbers,  the 
prefix  to  dial  the  number  from 
outside  the  hospital  will  be  either 
850  or  491. 

To  test  the  telephone  line, 
plug  a beige  phone  into  the  orange 
jack  and  listen  for  a dial  rone. 

Staff  from  the  Y2K  Task  Force  also 
will  be  visiting  departments  to  test 
the  lines. 

While  it  is  very  unlikely,  there 
are  three  ways  that  Y2K  might 
affect  communication:  a loss  of 
power,  a loss  of  switching 
capability  at  Ameritech  or  a loss  of 


prefix  of  2 or  5 is  not 
necessary. 

■ If  you  have  questions, 
please  call  Telecommuni- 
cations, 2-5650. 

n If  you  work  in  a critical 
department  like  the 
emergency  room  or  the 
blood  bank,  and  yc^u  do  not 
have  an  orange  jack  in  your 
area,  please  contact 
Telecommunications. 


switching  capability  at  Rush, 
Whitney  says. 

In  the  event  that  Rush  loses 
power: 

■ The  main  phone  system  will 
continue  working  internally  for 
four  hours  on  battery  power. 

■ Use  the  emergency  phone 
system  for  internal  and  external 
calls. 

If  Ameritech  loses  power  and 
does  not  have  switching 
capability: 

■ The  main  system  will  work  for 
internal  calls  only. 

If  Rush  loses  its  telephone 
switching  system: 

■ The  Rush  main  internal  system 
will  not  work. 

■ Use  the  emergency  telephone 
system  for  internal  and  external 
calls. 

On  December  3 1,  staff  will  be 
able  to  communicate  with  hand- 
held radios  and  cellular  phones  as 
well.  So  go  ahead  and  recycle 
chose  empty  chicken  noodle  soup 
cans.  ■ 


GUIDELII^IES  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY  PHONE  SYSTEM 
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Let  the  music  play 


Medical  mission 


Donor  sharos  gilt  ol  life  with  mother  a 


Ivnou'.s  so?nc’c/imfi  abouf  jifvinng.  doiuucd  a kidney  fo  /ict  moihcr  and 
hiiie  muiTuu’  rt»  /itT  sister  Donno,  le/t. 


G rowing  up  in  a household 
with  16  kids,  Barbara  Mosley 
learned  just  about  everything 
she  ever  rhought  she  needed  to 
know  about  sharing.  But  the 
past  three  years  have  presented 
Barbara  and  her  family  with  lessons 
in  sharing  that  go  beyond  loaning 
out  the  car  keys  or  borrowing 
a favorite  sweater. 

In  1997,  Barbara’s  mother’s 
kidneys  failed.  She  was  told  that  she 
needed  a transplant.  In  an  effort 
to  find  a donor,  her  children  were 
tested  for  compatibility  and 
Barbara  turned  out  to  be  the  ideal 
candidate.  In  February  of  1998, 
she  successfully  donated  a kidney 
to  her  mother. 

Today  her  mother  is  leading 
an  active  life  as  the  matriarch 
of  her  ever-growing  family.  “Our 
Mom  holds  everything  in  our  family 
together,”  Barbara  says. 

But  the  Mosley’s  story  doesn't 
end  there.  In  May  of  1999,  Barbara’s 
sister  Donna  was  diagnosed  with 
multiple  myeloma,  a form  of  cancer 
rhsiriirft'riTPfl  bv  rhe  ni:ilfiincrit)n 


infection  and  stop  bleeding.  As  the 
plasma  cells  reproduce  beyond  their 
normal  limits,  they  cause  severe 
pain  and  destroy  bone. 

This  deadly  disease  is  rare, 
affecting  only  three  new  cases  per 
100,000  each  year,  with  a high 
incidence  in  African  Americans. 
When  it  does  strike,  it  usually 
affects  older  adults.  At  age  39,  Donna, 
an  African  American,  was  very 
young  tor  this  disease,  says  Leann 
Berkahn,  MD,  of  Rush’s  Thomas 
Hazen  Thorne  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Center.  “And  with  a 
younger  person,  you  really  want 
to  try  to  cure  the  disease,” 

Berkahn  says. 

So  Donna  underwent 
chemotherapy.  But  unfortunately,  her 
disease  didn’t  respond  well.  "That’s 
about  the  stage  when  one  starts 
looking  around  for  other  treatment 
options.  And  anyone  in  their  30s 
should  be  considered  for  bone 
marrow  transplant,”  Berkahn  says. 

Healthy  bone  marrow,  the  soft 
spongy  material  inside  our  bones, 
systematically  churns  out  stem  cells. 
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Nurse  brings 
parenting 
program  to  low- 
income  families 

Delxirah 
Gr\v«, 

DNSc.  RN, 
protessl'tr  of 
Community- 
and  Mental 
Health 

Nursing,  began 
her  career 
as  a clinical 
nurse  specialist 
lor  Children’s  Psychiatric  Hospital 
at  the  University'  of  Michigan 
Medical  Center.  While  there  she 
saw  low-income  families  who  needed 
guidance  in  raising  their  children, 
which  prompted  her  to  action. 

At  Rush,  she  and  a team  of 
nurees  are  trying  to  stop  problems 
before  they  begin.  Through  a 
12-week  program,  they  help  people 
hone  their  parenting  skills  and 
teach  them  how  to  maintain  firm 
but  nurturing  relationships  with 
their  children. 

“Our  program  teaches  parents 
to  be  clear  about  what  they  want 
to  reinforce  in  their  children,”  she 
says.  “For  example,  parents  should 
not  set  a lot  of  unnecessary  rules 
on  their  children,  because  they  won’t 
be  able  to  follow  through  on  all 
of  them." 

Gross  adapted  the  parent- 
training  program  based  on  a model 
de\’eloped  by  Carole  Webster- 
Stratton,  a researcher  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle. 

What  makes  Gross’s  program 
different  from  others  is  her  use  of 
videotaped  vignettes  to  indicate  bc^th 
good  and  bad  parenting  techniques. 

“Parents  in  other  programs 
are  expected  to  read  stacks  of 
educational  materials  before  each 
meeting,”  Gross  says.  “Then  they 
are  expected  to  remember  and 
discuss  what  they  have  gleaned  in 
a group  setting.  Sometimes,  that’s 
a lot  to  ask  of  a person.”  According 
to  Gross,  the  visual  component 
of  her  program  helps  each  parent  see 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

“After  we  show  a vignette  of  a 
parent  making  some  typical  mistakes 
with  his  or  her  child,  a group  of 
parents  critiques  the  video,”  she  says. 
“They  weigh  what  the  parent  in 
the  video  could  have  done  better 
and  what  the  parent  did  well.” 

The  program,  which  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  funded 
for  five  years,  is  in  its  fourth  year 
at  Rush.  More  than  240  parents 
have  already  participated.  Gross  says 
that  she  has  seen  a significant 
reduction  in  parents’  reliance  on 
harsh  discipline  strategies. 

“We  follow  up  with  the  parents 
who  have  a>mpleted  the  program 
at  six  months  and  one  year,”  she  says, 
“and  we  find  that  these  parents  have 
dropped  many  of  the  commands  they 

Ctmrinued  page  6 
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IntheNews 


Ever  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  if  Peter  Benton,  Mark  Greene  and  the  rest  of  the  ER  crew  worked  at  Rush? 

On  Jan.  27  you  won’t  have  to.  That’s  when  the  Free  Associates  comedy  troupe  brings  BS,  its  long-running 
ER  parody,  to  room  976  in  the  Armour  Academic  Facility.  It’s  free,  it’s  at  noon,  and  the  show  will  be  sprinkled  with 
references  to  Rush.  Cali  2-2817  stat  to  reserve  your  place. 

Sponsored  by  Employee  Wellness  and  Novartis  Transplant  Division.  Refreshments  will  he  provided  by  Whole 
Foods  Gold  Coast. 


im 


Michael  E.  Schafer,  MD,  associate 
professor  of  plastic  surgery  at  Rush, 
and  his  patient  Constance  Harris 
were  featured  in  the  Dec.  6 issue 
of  People  magazine.  Now  30  years  old, 
Harris  first  came  to  Schafer  when 
she  was  eight,  still  suffering  from  the 
disfiguring  effects  of  a bedroom 
fire  during  infancy.  Over  the  years, 
Harris  has  undergone  more  than 
40  procedures  — sometimes  as  many 
as  three  a year  — and  has  grown 
so  close  to  Schafer  that,  when  she 
was  married  on  Sept.  25,  she  asked 
him  to  stand  in  for  her  late  father 
at  the  ceremony  and  give  her  away. 


Chicago  Bears  quarterback  Jim 
Miller’s  announcement  that  he  had 
unknowingly  taken  anabolic  steroids 
when  he  switched  health  supplements 
brought  several  news  divisions  to 
Rush  on  Dec.  1.  Channel  2 Netes, 
Channel  7 Neu’s  and  ESPN  radio 
interviewed  orthopedic  surgeon  Brian 
Cole,  MD,  and  WMAQ-AM,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune  interviewed  orthopedic 
surgeon  Bernard  Bach,  MD. 


campaign  appearances  because  of 
the  problem. 


Psychiatrist  John  Zajecka,  MD, 
was  interviewed  for  a Dec.  1 1 
Chicago  Tribune  article  about 
children  and  adolescents  diagnosed 
with  bipolar  disorder. 


On  Dec.  13,  the  Chicago  Sun-Time.s 
quoted  cardiovascular  surgeon 
Robert  March,  MD,  about  a new 
angina  treatment  known  as 
enhanced  external  counter  pulsation, 
which  involves  wrapping  inflatable 
cuffs  — much  like  those  used  to 
measure  blood  pressure  — around 
a patient's  calves  and  thighs  for 
an  hour  each  day.  Like  many  other 
doctors,  March  is  skeptical  about 
the  procedure’s  effectiveness,  saying, 
"I  don't  understand  how  the 
therapy  can  wi>rk  beyond  the  time 
when  it  actually  is  in  use." 


On  Dec.  10,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  New  York 


Times  and  Wall  Street  Jownal 
all  mentioned  the  sale  of  Rush- 
Prudential  Health  Plans  to 
WellPoint  Health  Networks,  Inc. 


William  Warren,  MD,  thoracic 
surgeon,  was  quoted  in  a Nov.  29 
Chicago  Sun-Times  story 
about  photodynamic  therapy,  a 
new  treatment  for  certain  types 
of  cancer.  Patients  are  given  a drug, 
Photofrin,  which  accumulates 
in  and  around  a tumor.  Two  days 
later,  a laser  is  used  to  activate 
the  light-sensitive  drug,  killing  the 
cancerous  cells.  The  FDA  has 
approved  the  procedure  for  cancers 
of  the  lung  and  esophagus. 


Sergio  Pinski,  MD,  director 
of  the  arrhythmia  device  clinic, 
was  featured  in  a Nov.  24 
Channel  66  Ncw,s  (Univision) 
story  on  Hispanic  women  and 
heart  disease.  ■ 


A Dec.  10 
WQN-AM 
radio  story  on 


contingency 
planning  for 
Y2K  problems 
included  an 
inteiview  with 


Rchcica  /^dU’lmi^, 

president  p/,D,  HD 

Rebecca 

Dowling,  PhD,  RD.  A Nov.  26  story 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  quoted  Rush 
Y2K  Task  Force  co-chair  Jim  Shover. 


A study  done 
by  Gunnar 
Andersson, 
MD,  PhD, 
chairman 
of  orthopedic 


CJnmuir  .Ancki 
MD.  /’Ill) 


comparing 
osteopathic 
manipulation 
and  standard 
therapy  for  back  pain  was 
summarized  in  the  Nov.  29  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  study  was  published 
in  the  New  Ettgland  Journal 
of  Medicine. 


The  Chicago 
Tribune  and 
Fox  32  News 
inten’iewed 
cardiologist 
Lloyd  Klein, 

MD,  for 
stories  about 
irregular 
heartbeats 
following  the  news  that  Senator 
Bill  Bradley  was  canceling 


LW  Kkiu.  MD 


DiU'is,  ii/if/i  .vntia,  tirui  his  wife.  Kathy,  and  the  Rush  U’uui , /rom  left:  muis/jiaiu 
airJiolo^jisf  K<j»u.’sli  ( .7i/wWcmi,  MD:  mHisphim  m7)hroi/jgist  .SamufI  .Sflh’hcrj.  MD; 
Mifu/.  M/^;  (inJ  Micht'/lf  Bums,  RN. 


A new  life  in  the  new  year 


Nov.  5 was  a big  day  for  Daniel 
Davis,  one  well  worth 
celebrating  with  a pre-lunch  soda. 
The  46-year-old  Alsip  man  was  going 
home  just  one  week  after  receiving  a 
new  kidney  and  pancreas  at  Rush. 
This  is  the  first  such  procedure  that 
Deepak  Mital,  MD,  has  performed 
since  becoming  director  of  the 
pancreas  transplant  program. 

Davis,  a math  teacher  at 
Chicago’s  Washington  High  School, 
had  lived  with  diabetes  for  more 
than  30  years  since  he  himself 


was  a high  school  freshman.  Over 
the  years,  he  suffered  severe  eye 
problems  and  other  debilitating  side 
effects  from  his  disease.  In  recent 
months,  as  his  kidneys  failed,  his 
weight  shot  up  70  pounds,  to  260. 
With  his  diabetes  now  cured, 
however,  he  is  looking  fonvard  to 
returning  to  teaching  in  January  and 
getting  in  shape  for  the 
2001  Chicago 
Marathon.  Mital 
says  he  might 
even  join  him. 


Rush  docs; 

On  Nov.  22,  the  Daily  Herald 
published  a list  of  the 
“Top  Docs”  in  Chicago.  The  list  was 
drawn  from  the  Guide  to  Top 
Doctors,  a survey  put  together  by  the 
non-profit  Center  tor  the  Study 
of  Services,  which  asked  260,000 
physicians  around  the  country 
to  name  the  local  doctors  — two  in 
each  of  30  specialties  — to  whom 
they  wt)uld  recommend  loved  ones. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned 
doctors  were  published  in  the  book, 
which  can  be  ordered  by  calling 
(800)  213-7283. 

The  following  Rush  practitioners 
are  listed  in  the  guide: 

David  Baldwin  Jr.,  MD, 
endocrinology 

Robert  Balk,  MD,  pulmonary  disease 

Zvi  Binor,  MD,  infertility 

Craig  Bradley,  MD,  plastic  and 

reconstructive  surgery 

David  Caldarelli,  MD, 

otolaryngology 

Leonard  Cerullo,  MD, 

neurological  surgery 

Thomas  Deutsch,  MD, 

ophthalmology 

Alexander  Doolas,  MD, 

general  surgery 

Carl  Eybel,  MD,  cardiology 


the  tops 

Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  psychiatry 
Jacob  Fox,  MD,  neurology 
James  Franklin,  MD,  gastroenterology 
Michael  Friedman,  MD, 
otorhinolaryngology 
Jorge  Galante,  MD,  orthopedics 
Harvey  Golden,  MD,  rheumatology 
Marshall  Goldin,  MD,  cardiac  surgery 
Samuel  Gotoff,  MD,  pediatrics 
Stephanie  Gregory,  MD, 
hematology/oncology 
Katherine  Griem,  MD. 
radiation  oncology 
C.  Anderson  Hedberg,  MD, 
internal  medicine 

Liurcn  Holinger,  MD,  otolaryngology 
Robert  Katz,  MD,  rheumatology 
Randall  McNally,  MD,  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery 
Janis  Orlowski,  MD,  nephrology 
William  Panje,  MD,  otolaryngology 
Dennis  Pessis,  MD,  urology 
Michael  Ramsey,  MD, 
internal  medicine 
Steven  Rothschild,  MD, 
family  medicine 

Michael  Tharp,  MD,  dermatology 
Gordon  Trenholme,  MD, 
infectious  diseases 


Let  the  music  ph 


Performing  artists  — singers,  musici 
actors  and  dancers  — live  their  proi 
lives  beneath  a magnifying  glass.  Nc 
then,  that  injuries  and  illnesses  mos 
consider  minor  or  temporary  incon\ 
a sore  throat,  allergies,  muscle  spasn 
a simple  cold  — can  have  a huge  ef 
performer’s  life. 


Susan  Arjmand,  MD.  an 

instructor  in  family  medicine  at 
Rush  with  a practice  in  Lincoln  Park, 
is  a singer  and  pianist  herself,  and 
she  brings  her  familiarity  with  the 
issues  and  concerns  that  performers 
face  to  the  care  she  provides  them. 

“You  need  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  demands  of 
an  instrument  in  order  to  recognize 
the  problems  a performer  might 
have,”  says  Arjmand,  a part-time 
student  at  Chicago  Musical  College 
who  has  performed  with  Light 
Opera  Works  and  at  the  Shattered 
Globe  Theatre. 

An  instrumentalist,  for  instance, 
is  constantly  making  very  small, 
rapid,  repetitive  movements  — on  a 
piano’s  keys,  along  a string  instrument’s 
neck  or  on  the  stops  of  a flute 
or  trumpet.  These  can  lead  to  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome  and 
prolonged  muscle 
contractions  known  as 
focal  dystonia.  Both,  of 
course,  are  completely 
debilitating  for 
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musicians. 

Something  as 
common  as  heartburn, 
caused  by  acid  escaping 
from  the  stomach  into  the 
esophagus,  can  put  a singer 
out  of  commission.  Indeed, 
professional  vocalists  will  notice  a 
difference  in  their  vocal  cords  long 
before  anyone  else  would  even  think 
to  reach  for  an  antacid.  “That’s 
because  they’ll  develop  problems  that 
only  arise  when  they’re  singing,” 
Arjmand  says. 

Many  of  the  problems  performers 
have  can  require  the  attention  of 
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Medical  mission  boasts  two  from  Rush 


With  rt\i  tape  piling  up  annind 
us,  practicing  medicine 
can  sometimes  seem  like  it’s  getting 
harder  ever^-  day.  Imagine,  then, 
tn  ing  to  treat  patients  in  an  area 
where  the  toilers  don’t  flush. 

In  late  September,  a Rush  nurse 
and  a me^lical  student  did  just 
that,  joining  a team  on  a medical 
mission  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Joanne  Cappu::ello,  RN,  of 
1 1 Kellogg  and  second-year  medical 
student  Scott  Girard  were  part  of 
a medical  team  sent  there  by  Willow 
Creek  Communit>'  Church  in 
South  Barrington,  III. 

Their  goal  was  to  provide 
primary  care  ser\’ices  in  the  outlying 
communities  of  the  capital  city  of 


San  Juan  and  to  identify  patients  in 
need  of  surgery,  which  would  be 
performed  back  at  the  mission  clinic. 

As  Cappuzzello  and  Girard  took 
the  four-hour  bus  ride  out  of  San 
Juan,  they  saw  civilization  — along 
with  their  memories  of  modern 
medicine  — fade  before  their  eye.s: 
houses  were  barely  more  than 
tool  sheds  and  children  ran  naked 
through  the  unpaved  streets. 

The  team  treated  scabies,  head 
lice  and  worms.  Many  mothers 
brought  in  children  with  respiratory 
infections  and  other  conditions 
that  aren’t  serious  with  proper  medical 
care  — care  that  w'e  take  for  granted 
but  that  is  not  available  to  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  ■ 


T/iere’s  no  fwgmg  the  pharTruicisi  here.  OiU'olog^'  nurse  Joanne  Cappuztd/o  mam  file  San  ]tuin 
mission's  mokeshijr  pharmacy'. 


"I  fiiink  etv)7  iimse,  er<.T>'  tlocfor,  eim'  meJiVal  |»ro/essi<nui/  .sIkjhIJ  fuhe  a trip  lihe  this  at  k'ost 
once  in  fiieiV  medioii  career.”  Miys  iVoft  Girard,  second-year  medical  stmient  at  Kiis/i. 


In  Brief 


New  millennium,  new  ynu 

Employee  Wellness  is  offering  three 
great  classes  to  help  you  stick  to 
your  toughest  New  Year’s  resolutions. 
Starting  Jan.  25,  the  dietitian  leader 
of  “Choose  to  Lose"  will  teach  you 
the  keys  to  safe,  permanent  weight 
loss  in  just  eight  weeks  for  only  $75. 
“Strength  101”  will  improve  your 


total  body  strength.  Come  learn 
proper  lifting  techniques  and 
find  muscles  you  never  knew  you 
had.  The  cost  is  only  $ 1 5 for 
this  four-week  class  starting  Feb.  7. 
The  beginner/intermediate 
Hatha  Yoga  classes  on  Thursdays, 
Jan.  20  through  Feb.  24,  will 
help  with  strength,  flexibility  and 
balance.  $25  and  mats  are  provided. 
To  register  and  pay  for  any  of 
these  classes,  call  the  Wellness 
Center  at  2-2817. 

Continued  on  next  page 


People 


Appointments 

Roueen  Rafeyan,  MD,  was  recently 
appointed  medical  director  for  Rush 
Behavioral  Health,  which  has 
programs  both  at  the  Medical  Center 
and  in  downtowm  Chicago.  A 
psychiatrist  who  spiecialiies  in 
addictions,  Rafeyan  comes  to  Rush 
from  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  where 
he  was  director  of  the  outpatient 
psychiatric  clinic,  assistant  clinical 
professor  and  director  of  medical 
student  education  in  the  department 
of  psychiatry.  Rafeyan,  who  studied  at 
Istanbul  University’s  Cerrahpasa 
School  of  Medicine  in  Turkey, 
completed  psychiatric  residencies 
at  the  University  of  Colorado’s 
Health  and  Science  Center  and  at 
Michael  Reese. 


At  Rush  since  1984,  Deutsch  has 
been  instrumental  in  expanding 
Rush’s  eye  research  program, 
focusing  on  new  ways  to  treat 
cataracts,  diabetic  retinopathy  and 
eye  diseases  related  to  HIV 
and  AIDS.  He  has  published  more 
than  100  scientific  articles  and 
abstracts,  and  written  eight  books  and 
nine  book  chapters.  Under  his 
direction,  Rush  is  providing  physician 
education,  clinical  research  and 
patient  care  using  the  excimer  laser 
to  treat  nearsightedness. 

Harold  A. 

Kessler,  MD, 
professor  of 
medicine 
and  of 

immunology- 
microbiology, 
has  been 
appointed 
associate  dean 
for  continuing  medical  education. 
Kessler,  who  has  served  as  assistant 
dean  since  1997,  is  also  associate 
director  of  the  Section  of  Infectious 
Disease,  where  he  heads  the  Medical 
Center’s  HIV  treatment  program. 
Instrumental  in  the  formation  of  a 
joint  HIV  and  AIDS  treatment 
program  for  Rush  and  Cook  County 


Harold  A.  Kessler,  MD 


Thomas  A. 
Deutsch,  MD, 
professor  and 
chairman  of 
ophthalmology 
and  medical 
director  of 
Rush’s  Eye 
Laser  Center, 
has  been 

promoted  from  as.sistant  to  associate 
dean  for  graduate  medical  education. 


Thfmas  A.  Dcta.'eh,  MD 


Hospital,  he  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  CORE 
Foundation  for  Patient  Care, 
Education  and  Research  of 
Infectious  Diseases  since  1995. 
Kessler  is  also  chairman  of 
the  continuing  medical  education 
committee  of  the  International 
AIDS  Society-USA. 


Henry  Black, 
MD,  the 
Charles  J.  and 
Margaret 
Roberts 
Professor  of 
Preventive 
Medicine 
and  chairman 
of  the 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
has  been  named  associate  vice 
president  and  associate  dean  for 
research.  At  Rush  since  1992  and 
board-certified  in  both  internal 
medicine  and  nephrology,  Black  has 
focused  his  prolific  research  — he  is 
the  author  or  co-author  of  more 
than  175  papers  — on  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  hypertension.  In 
the  last  year,  as  chair  of  one  of 
Rush’s  Institutional  Review  Boards, 
he  helped  coordinate  the  re-review 
of  the  Medical  Center’s  1,500 
human  research  studies. 

Anthony  Cutilletta,  MD,  has  been 
named  associate  vice  president 
and  associate  dean  of  interinstitu- 
tional  affairs.  Cutilletta  is  currently 


.AiiiIumyCmi/Lita,  MD 


Heart  Center,  as  well  as  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Health  Systems  Management  in  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences.  Tlarough 
the  Rush  Children’s  Heart  Center, 
Cutilletta  and  his  staff  coordinate 
the  care  of  children  with  congenital 
and  acquired  heart  detects  and  heart 
disease  at  locations  throughout 
the  greater  Chicago  area. 


Kudos 

At  the  Rush  Laundry  Pride  Day 
Recognition  festivities  last  fall,  ten 
employees  received  perfect  attendance 
awards:  Vernia  Crayton,  Mary 
Curtis,  Daniel  Davila,  Almeda 
Hamlin,  Antoinette  Henry, 
Goulboume  Morris,  Billy  Murphy, 
Emel  Nelson,  Anita  Page  and  Anne 
Stewart.  Anthony  Mixon  received 
the  good  attendance  award.  ■ 


Are  you  using  che  new  Rush 
Intranet  address’  As  of 
December  17,  iris.rush.edu 
is  the  only  way  to  go. 


IXccir 


In  Brief 


Taking  charge  of  your  life 

No  one  has  rhe  key  to  happiness. 

But  manaKing  your  work,  your  time 
and  your  stress  are  three  big  steps 
on  the  road  to  personal  satisfaction 
— and  LEAP  can  help  show  you 
the  way.  The  big  stuff  at  work  will 
be  a snap  once  you’ve  learned 
“Project  Management  Theory  and 
Fundamentals,”  on  Jan.  14-  “Time 
Management,”  on  Jan.  20,  will  show 
you  how  to  make  the  most  of  every 
hour  of  every  week.  Then,  on  Jan.  26, 
“Stress  Management”  will  offer 
relaxation  techniques  tailored  for 
rhe  2 1st  Century.  Call  2-3275 
for  more  information  or  to  register. 

Turn  off,  tune  in 

Have  fun  and  win  fabulous  prizes.  Log 
in  the  hours  you  watched  TV  during 
a 10-day  period  and  explain  what  you 
did  during  non-sleeping,  non-eating, 
non-working  hours  when  you  weren’t 
parked  in  front  of  the  tube.  The 
employees  with  the  fewest  TV  hours 
and  the  most  creative  and  healthy  use 
of  their  time  will  receive  more  things 
to  do  while  they’re  not  watching 
TV  — like  free  tickets  to  the  top  of 
the  Hancock  or  a complimentary 
downtown  carriage  ride.  Pick  up  your 
entry  form  at  the  Wellness  Center 
by  Friday,  Jan.  7.  Completed  forms  are 
due  by  4 p.m.  on  Monday,  Jan.  17. 


A healthy  incentive 

Need  a good  deal  on  a gym? 

The  Lincoln  Park  Athletic  Club 
is  offering  a discount  to  all  Rush 
employees.  Pay  the  $50  enrollment 
fee  on  your  first  visit  and  the 
following  12  months  are  yours  at 
$70  each  — a $20  savings  each 
and  every  month.  New  members 
are  temporarily  restricted  to 
certain  hours  because  of  heavy 
traffic  in  the  afternoon  and  early 
evening,  but  the  discounted  price 
will  remain  the  same  once  the 
restriction  is  lifted.  And  you  can 
add  your  significant  other  to  your 
membership  for  only  $40.  ■ 


II  you  would  like  to  be  added 
to  the  Employee  Wellness 
monthly  newsletter  or 
receive  a weekly  e-mail 
listing  ol  wellness  activities 
— everything  from 
aerobics  classes  and  weight 
loss  programs  to  health 
and  lltness  seminars  — 
call  Employee  Wellness  at 
2-2817,  or  send  e-mail 
to  wellness@  rush.edu. 

Also,  be  sure  to  look  on  the 
Intranet  at  iris.rush.edu/ 
weilness/index.html. 


More  of  the  SAME 


This  fall,  the  Science  and  Math 
Excellence  (SAME)  Network 
dedicated  three  new  science  labs 
at  Suder  Elementary  School  here  on 
the  West  Side.  In  attendance  at  the 
dedication  ceremony  were  J.  Stanley 
Pepper,  president  and  CEO  of  Pepper 
Construction,  which  built  the 
labs;  Rush  trustee  Michael  Simpson, 
chairman  of  A.M.  Castle,  which 
provided  the  funds  for  microscopes 
and  other  equipment;  and  Reginald 


“Hats”  Adams,  Rush’s  director  of 
Community  Affairs  and  the  president 
and  CEO  of  the  SAME  Network.  The 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  eighth-grader 
Jermaine  Singleton,  is  seen  here 
dubbing  Adams  the  “Top  of  All  Hats.” 
Afterward,  Suder  students  Tyrone 
Dandridge  and  Jessica  Robinson  — 
she  also  serv^ed  as  a Mistress  of 
Ceremonies  at  the  dedication  — got 
one  of  the  labs  up  and  running  with 
its  first  experiment.  ■ 


Laundry  celebrates  record  with  pride 

In  October,  the  Rush  Laundry  held  its  annual  Pride  Day  Recognition 
lunch  and  ceremonies  at  the  University  Hyatt.  Everyone,  including  the 
10  employees  honored  for  perfect  attendance  (See  "Rush  People,”  p.  4), 
was  dressed  to  party. 

“I  know  that  if  1 go  to  an  event  where  everyone  is  better  dressed  than 
me.  I’m  at  the  right  kind  of  event,"  joked  their  guest  Leo  M.  Henikoft,  MD, 
president  and  CEO  of  Rush. 

He  had  more  to  praise  than  their  attire:  “You  are,  quite  simply,  the  best. 
As  president,  I’m  the  complaint  department  for  Rush,  and  I have  never 
heard  a complaint  about  the  laundry." 

The  facility,  located  at  4310  S.  Shields,  recently  underwent  a 
$2  million  dollar  renovation  and  now  serves  five  hospitals,  bringing  Rush 
$1.8  million  a year  in  outside  revenues.  In  the  last  year,  they  also  handled 
a record  8.8  million  pounds  of  laundry. 

That  busy  pace  didn’t  slow  even  when  a blizzard  brought  the  rest  of  the 
city  to  a halt  during  the  first  few  days  of  1999.  The  staff  made  it  to  work, 
they  got  the  laundry  out  — and  then  they  helped  dig  one  another’s  cars  out 


Nursing  scholar 
recipients  annoi 

Last  spring,  the  Division  of  Nursing  and  the  Rush  Uni 
Nursing  announced  the  Nursing  Service  Scholarship 
awards  up  to  seven  quarters,  or  two  years,  of  paid  tuition 
and  seniors.  Then,  upon  graduation,  the  recipients  are  re 
service  commitment  in  a clinical  area  of  need  at  Rush.  T 
and  administrators  from  nursing  gathered  for  a photo  thi 


Front:  Cheryl  Pul/niaii;  Ljs<i  Rosenberg,  PhD.  RN,  Assisuim  Deun 
Seri'ices;  Angel  Edu’artR-Hedherg;  Letih  Fields;  June  Lleu'ellvn,  DN. 
President  fur  Nursing;  Julie  Myioig. 


Middle:  Ruehel  Scrze/inshi;  Brenda  Gonzales;  Melissa  Taonnirui;  L 
Andju  Marie  Vukmarhaj 

Rear:  Rimheily  Robinson;  Jane  Zera;  Christi'?ui  Dnuige;  L’mien  L. 
Stacey  A.  Gley;  fCnstme  T.  Mieszcila. 

Not  pictured:  Kathleen  Andreoli,  DNSc,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ni 
K'ristin  O’Donnell;  Stephanie  Oir;  Kdilileeti  Piotmu'shi-WalUTs;  Sar 
Pamela  Thumpson. 


United  Way  Campaign  2000: 
You  can  write  a happy  ending 


This  ir  s easier  than  ever 

to  make  your  conrriburion  to  rlie 
Rush  United  Way  campaign.  You 
should  have  receivevl  a pledge  card 
with  your  December  1 7 pay  stub. 
Simply  till  the  card  out  and  drop  it 
into  one  of  the  special  return  boxes 
in  the  cafeteria  or  at  the  fourth 
floor  admitting  office,  or  place  your 
card  in  the  in-house  mail,  marking 
the  envelope:  United  Way. 

Ever^'one  who  fills  out  and  rums 
in  a pledge  card  by  Friday,  January’  H, 
is  automatically  eligible  tor  a raffle 
that  will  be  held  the  week  of 
January  17.  The  grand  pri:e  is  a 32- 
inch  Sony  Trinitron  color  television. 


Other  exciting  prizes  include: 

■ A JVC  camcorder  with  color 
viewfinder  and  digital  camera 

■ A Panasonic  fax/copier 

■ A Panasonic  cordless 
phone/answering  system 

■ A Sony  DVD  player 

■ A GE/JEM  microwave  oven 

■ A Panasonic  VCR  plus 
video  player 

■ A Nikon  one-touch  camera 

■ A Sony  20-inch  color  television 

■ An  AIWA  stereo/CD  system,  and 

■ Department  store  gift  certificates 


“This  will  be  a no-frills  United 
Way  campaign,"  says  Jane  Grady, 
PhD,  director  of  workforce 
performance.  “We’re  not  holding  any 
fund-raising  events,  or  spending 
money  on  lots  of  decomtions  for  the 
campaign.  Instead,  we’re  using  our 
resources  to  provide  quality  prizes  for 
the  raffle.  It’s  our  way  of  thanking 
the  Rush  employees,  who  have  always 
been  so  generous  and  committed  to 
the  United  Way,  for  their  support." 

If  you  didn’t  get  a pledge  card, 
or  if  you’ve  misplaced  yours,  don’t 
worr\'.  United  Way  tables  will  be  set 
up  in  the  cafeteria  the  weeks  of 
January  3 and  10,  so  you  can  grab 


a new  pledge  card  when  you  grab 
a bite  to  eat.  Or,  leave  a message 
with  Mary  Silver,  campaign 
coordinator,  at  2-8029,  and  a new 
card  will  be  sent  to  you. 

The  money  you  give  will  nurture, 
strengthen  and  sustain  people  of  all 
ages,  races,  religions  and  backgrounds. 
More  than  430  agencies  and 
2.5  million  people  in  Chicago  and 
the  suburbs  receive  a helping  hand 
from  the  United  Way. 

“Even  if  you  give  to  other 
charities,  please  consider  making 
an  additional  gift  to  the  United  Way," 
Grady  says.  “This  is  a great  chance 
for  you  to  support  agencies  whose 
work  you  admire,  but  that  you 
just  don’t  get  around  to  supporting 
for  one  reason  or  another,  And 
remember  — even  a $10  one-time 
gift  can  make  a big  difference 
in  someone’s  life.”  ■ 

Parenting 

program 

Conrinired  from  page  2 

once  imposed  on  their  children. 

Tliis  helps  improve  the  children’s 
behavior.”  Gross  and  her  staff  are 
now  writing  a new  grant  to  continue 
the  program  with  more  of  a 
Chicago  focus. 

“We  want  to  put  together  our 
own  series  of  video  vignettes  that  will 
feature  more  single  parenting  and 
multiple  children  households,”  she 
says.  “That  would  be  more  relevant 
to  the  parents  in  our  program,” 

Her  team  has  already  received 
many  support  letters  from  parents  who 
want  the  program  to  continue 
beyond  five  years. 

“Although  these  parents 
are  busy  or  stressed,  they  still 
participate  in  this  program  because 
they  want  to  be  better  parents,” 
Gross  says.  “Some  of  them  even 
complete  the  program  more 
than  once.”  ■ 


United  lAby  gives  peopie  a peason  to  sing 


The  children  in  the  daycare  center  are  singing,  as  they 
do  every  morning  before  breakfast  is  served.  It’s  a song 
about  being  happy,  the  kind  of  song  you  would  expect 
to  hear  children  singing  in  any  daycare  center  anywhere 
in  America. 

But  Ascension  Respite  Care  Center,  a United  Way- 
funded  program  of  Chase  House,  isn't  like  other  daycare 
centers.  Almost  all  of  the  36  children,  ages  2-5,  who 
come  here  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 

Most  of  them  live  in  single-parent  households.  And  all 
of  them  either  live  with  someone  who  has  HIV/AIDS 
or  are  themselves  infected. 

At  three  Chase  House  locations  in  Chicago,  the 
nutritional,  social  and  developmental  needs  of 
children  affected  by  HIV/AIDS  — especially  those  from 
impoverished  families  — are  met  in  a warm 
and  nurturing  environment.  The  children  are  picked 
up  at  their  homes  on  weekday  mornings  by  the  Chase 
House  school  van  and  driven  to  Ascension  Center, 
where  they  get  two  nutritious  meals  and  participate  in 
a variety  of  fun  and  educational  activities. 

“A  preschool-age  child  doesn’t  really  comprehend 
what  AIDS  is  all  about,  whether  it  involves  himself, 
a sibling  or  a parent,”  says  Kathy  Thill,  director  of  the 
oldest  Chase  House  HIV/AIDS  program  at  Ascension 
Respite  Care  Center.  “On  a day-to-day  basis,  these 


children  ask  very  little  about  AIDS.  If  a four-year-old 
is  HIV-positive,  they  participate  in  our  activities  just 
the  same  as  any  other  child.  Our  focus  is  inclusion. 

We  provide  these  kids  with  the  opportunities  to  learn 
and  grow  they  wouldn’t  otherwise  have,  not  just 
because  of  HlV/AlDS  hut  because  of  their  impoverished 
circumstances  as  well." 

In  the  year  2000,  hundreds  of  children  will  attend  the 
respite  care  pre-school,  day  care  and  school  age  programs  at 
Ascension  Center.  And  the  services  offered  by  Chase 
House  don’t  stop  with  children  — Chase  House  reaches 
out  to  the  entire  family  with  counseling,  case  management, 
transportation,  women’s  and  family  activities,  support 
groups,  legal  referrals  to  plan  secure  futures,  and  emergency 
services  such  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Chase  House  is  just  one  of  the  more  than 
430  greater  Chicago  health  and  human  care  agencies 
funded  by  the  United  Way/Crusade  of  Mercy  and 
United  Way  of  Suburban  Chicago.  These  agencies 
provide  essential  programs  and  services  to  more  than 
2.5  million  people  in  nearly  200  communities  in 
Cook,  Lake,  DuPage,  Kane  and  Will  counties. 

By  “uniting”  the  community  together.  United  Way 
enables  pioneering  social  service  agencies  to  continue 
tackling  the  toughest  health  and  human  care  issues 
facing  our  community  today  and  in  years  to  come, 


TmeCApsules 


Christmas  Celebrations  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital 
50  Years  Ago 

On  Christmas  Day  in  1939, 

Santa  Claus  handed  out  toys  to 
children  patients  at  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  Santa’s  50-year-old  suit  — 
complete  with  old-fashioned 
sleigh  bells  — was  featured  on 
the  cover  of  the  December  1939 
issue  of  The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
Bulletin.  Other  Christmas  Day 
celebrations  included  student  nurses 
caroling  throughout  the  hospital 
corridors,  an  evening  Christmas  party 
and  dinner  at  the  Sprague  Nurses’ 
Home,  distribution  of  holiday 
baskets  donated  by  the  Chicago 
Rotary  Club  to  needy  families  and 


a turkey  dinner  for  patients  and 
hospital  employees. 

Rush  Choir  Holiday  Concerts 
Began  17  Years  Ago 

On  Dec.  20,  1982,  the  Rush 
Choir  performed  its  first  Christmas 
concert  in  the  Schweppe-Sprague 
Auditorium.  The  newly-formed 
choir,  boasting  67  employees  from  all 
areas  of  the  Medical  Center,  made 
its  second  appearance  that  same  year 
at  the  annual  employee  Christmas 
party.  Today,  the  choir  continues  to 
spread  holiday  cheer  by  singing  for 
employees  and  patients  at  various 
locations  around  the  Medical  Center 
during  the  month  of  December. 


Adopt-A-Family 

Community  Affairs  began  its 
Adopt-a-Family  Program  in 
December  1983  to  bring  holiday  joy 
to  needy  families  in  Chicago.  The 
Medical  Center  community  chipped 
in  to  brighten  adopted  families’ 
holidays  by  donating  food,  clothing, 
toys,  towels  and  other  gifts. 

Carol  Zigman,  assistant  director  of 
Community  Affairs,  received  so 
many  calls  requesting  clothing  sizes 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program 
that  she  began  automatically 
distributing  that  information  the 
following  year  in  adoption  packets. 
The  Adopt-a-Family  continues 
today  with  donations  ranging  from 
diapers  to  washers  and  dryers.  ■ 
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Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday 

Friday 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Customer 

Satisfaction, 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  See 
LEAP  Courses  below. 

6 

Last  day  to  pick  up 
TV  log  forms  at 
Employee  Wellness. 
See  In  Brief,  p.  5. 

7 

9 

Writing  That  Flows, 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  See 
LEAP  Courses  below. 

10 

11 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn: 
“Hearing  Loss," 

12:15  to  1 p.m. 

12 

Telephone  Skills 
Training,  8 to 
10:30  a.m.  See  LEAP 
Courses  below. 

13 

Project  Management 
Theory  and 
Fundamentals, 

8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

See  In  Brief,  p.  5. 

14 

16 

Last  day  to  return 
TV  log  to  Employee 
Wellness. 

17 

Mind-Body-Spirit 
Lecture:  Larry  Stoler, 
PhD,  on  Energy 
Therapies.  Noon  to 
1 p.m.,  976  Armour 
Academic  Facility. 

18 

Time  Management, 
8:30  to  10  a.m. 

See  In  Brief,  p.  5. 

Mind  Body  Series; 
“Integrative  Medicine,’ 
Noon  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  and  Fitness 
Courses  below.  ^ j 

Showing  Patients  We 
Care,  8 to  1 1 a.m.  See 
LEAP  Courses  below. 
Lunchtime  Stress 
Express:  Controlling 
Your  Finances,” 

12:15  to  1 p.m.  See 
Health  and  Fitness  OA 
Courses  below. 

21 

CO 

CVJ 

) 

24 

Financial  counseling, 

9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

See  Healtfi  and  Fitness 
Courses  below. 

Choose  to  Lose 
orientation,  noon  to  1 
p.m.  See  In  Brief, 

^ 25 

Stress  Management, 
8:30  to  10:30  a.m. 

See  In  Brief,  p.  5 
Recertification  Health 
Care  Provider  CPR, 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon.  See 
Health  and  Fimess 
Courses  belou'.  20 

BS  comedy 
performance,  noon 
to  1 p.m.,  976  AAC. 

See  p.  2. 

Yoga 

4 to  5 p.m.,  994  AAC. 

27 

28 

: ■ HEULTH  ft  FITHESS  COUBSES 


Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  classes  are  free  and  will  be  held  in  Suite  1 14. 
707  S.  Wood.  To  register,  call  2'2817. 

Aerobics  — Stay  true  to  that  New  Year’s  resolution  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
classes  throughout  the  week  in  994  Armour  Academic  Facility.  Equipment 
provided  and  first  class  is  free, 

lunch  'N'  Learn  Series,  Jan.  12  — Amy  Jachim,  MAud,  CCC-A,  of  Speech 
and  Communication  Disorders  and  Sciences,  will  discuss  preventing  and 
living  with  hearing  loss. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Spend  too  much  over  the  holidays?  Start 
“Controlling  Your  Finances.”  The  Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Sers’ice  of 
Greater  Chicago  will  present  a lecture  on  Jan.  20  and  return  on  Jan.  25 
with  free  private  financial  counseling  sessions. 

Mind  Body  Series,  Jan.  19  — The  founder  of  American  WholeHealth  will 
discu.ss  Integrative  Medicine  and  how  it  might  benefit  you. 

Re-Certificatjon  CPR,  Jan.  26  — Course  covers  adult,  child  and  infant  Basic 
Life  Saving  for  previously-certified  health  care  providers.  Come  to  the 
Wellness  Center  to  register  and  pay  for  this  $25  class. 

Yoga  — Thursdays,  Jan.  20  through  Feb.  24,  4 to  5 p.m.  in  994  AAC. 

Feb.  10  class  will  meet  on  Tuesday,  February  8.  $25. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


JAHUABY  SCHEDULE 

C 

To  register  for  the  following  LEAP  courses,  fax  your 
completed  LEAP  form  to  2-2220 
or  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  LEAP  course  information 
and  the  registration  form 
are  also  online  at  iris.rush.edu/hr/index.html. 

Customer  Satisfaction,  Jan.  6 — In  today’s  competitive  environmei 
that  we  want  the  customers  coming  back  for  more.  By  sharpenir 
satisfaction  skills,  we  can  keep  our  customers  happy  and  our  owi 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Free. 

Writing  That  Flows,  Jan.  10  — Bring  a sample  of  your  own  writing  i 
learn  about  — and  practice  — the  “old-new”  rule  for  smooth  tic 
emphasis,  as  well  as  how  to  showcase  numbers  for  greater  impac 
$65.00 

Telephone  SfdllS  Training,  Jan.  13  — Telephime  communication  ski 
in  building,  maintaining  and  enhancing  relationships  with  inter 
customers.  Chuck  Scharenberg  of  Scharenberg  Associates  wil 
employees  expand  their  telephone  skills  and  contribute  to  the  gi 
effectiveness  of  their  department  and  the  Medical  Center.  8 to  1 
Showing  Pati'enls  We  Care,  Jan.  20  — In  this  first  of  three  new  wort 
learn  how  to  identify  and  care  for  a patient’s  unspoken  needs.  P; 


Swing  into  the  New  Year  at 
the  Ninth  Annuai  Medical 
Staff-Faculty  Dinner  Dance 

Jamiai-y  22,  2000  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel 

The  reception  begim  at  6 p.m.  with  Rush's  ou'n 
John  Larson,  MD,  on  piano. 

Dinner  and  dancing,  with  the  Eric  Schneider  Orchestra 
begin  at  7 p.m. 

Black  tie  optional 

Tickets  are  $200  per  person. 

The  Medical  Center  is  graciously  providing  support  for 
all  those  within  five  years  of  completing  their  medical  training 
at  the  price  of  $100  per  person . 

Proceeds  and  contributions  benefit 
the  students  of  Rush  Medical  College . 

For  more  information  call  (312)  942-6894. 
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